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PREPACB 


I'lic Sultan m early medineval India, in spite of tiis 
ilicorcdcal allegiance co the OUipb, and o&ediencc to the 
Islamic law, ihc defaeto ruler of the State, and the 
iKibilicy. ihe Amirs and Mal/b feumed the ruling dtiss. To 
incur Uicir dU^casure wait lo lose the Grown, but at the same 
time 10 allow them s fiee haj)d was dangerous for peace and 
security of the land In fact, the Sultan was only a recognised 
leader of die ruling commumty. His tasX was to maiauin Uis 
])r(x:inii)cncc and leadership, llie Turkish Ainir cooitiiuted 
a <!cui*inincd minority and realously guarded iheir privilege, 
i'hcse Turkisli Amin were mozo than often recruited from 
slaves. Ic was their community ol interest and ebauvinisax 
lUac kept them together and tmired them at any time against 
any attempt of the Indian Amirs and Maliks to gain authority. 

But the influence of the Turkish conquerois wru confined 
1 q and aruiuid citlea, and ibo foriified [daces gairisoned by then. 
The powet and authority of the tributary aod semModepeedenc 
Hindu vulvs remained intact outside this area. The Rais or 
Hindu rulers of India who submitted to the 1 urkUh rolcr and 
paid irtbuce, enjoyed and rccainca iheu* authority over the area 
under their possession, At the earliest possible opportunity 
they used to ake up arms against a weak ruler, and we hnd 
In contempearary accounts how the same place had to be coO’ 
quered by (he Turks lu successive periods. Again (he authonty 
of Lite rcvimiic collcctoi^Afu^addarru, CAeudAtn'ei and Khuis 
and village hcadoieu reinaiucd unaltered in spice of the transfer 
of [>owcr in the hands of the Turkish conqtierors of India. 
Out of necessity, the Turkldi rulers had to rely to a large 
extent upon their co-operation for keeping the dav to day 
adjuinistration going. But the growth of the power of the 
upper class Hindu was feared because in caae ot an sdliaacc 
between die plebeians and paicidans of indigenous Indian 
society the basis of the Turkish rule in India would have 
been sltaken to the toot. 

The polic)' of the Sultanate was to keep the rai’yats in 
favour. The preservation of the village ccmmiutiues, for 
better or worse, in India through so many centuries of change 
and turmoil was not merely due to (he policy or the tendency 
of each succeeding conqueror, It w*as also largely due to the fact 



thai the viltagers in India I'esiBCcd any attempt to infringe nn 
iheii* w*T 7 of life. In Itidia, the rural people scarcely took any 
interest in the day to day politics cr in the chang<^ of ilynnttics 
but yet it was they who ^louldered die whole economic burden, 
and in ense of any major change in revenue or fiscal policy the 
mien of the country Imcl to uke Into contidmtion die chain 
of reaction that would follow in the myriads of vJ Unties sea tiered 
throughout the country. 

The Turkish conquest of India bad I'^oludonited urhiiu 
life* The Karkhans of those days needed slaves as well as free 
workers. All kincU of trained artisans lived in the city in 
enonnous numbei* and cheir ranks were swelled by other city 
poor. Unemployment and poverty among them often led to 
distress aud distress to rebellion. The merchants, the iiii* 
employed poor, the aiilsans and the labourer! were not mere 
silent ^^ecraton Co the policy adopted by the Suluns, and they 
occasionally voiced their grievances. The cltiTcns of Delhi 
were conspicuous in this respect. The construction of piblir 
buildings tindercaken by the government was directed to 
provide for the unemployed. The praaice of charity by the 
Suirans and nobles was also meant to satisfy the urban poor. 
The economic reforms and measures of rulers like Sultan 
Alau'd'Din Kharji succeeded largely, because in spite i>f 
apparent stringency, these measures gave relief to the city poor, 
Delhi and its populace took an active Incorcst in politics and 
it is absolutely necessary to appreciate their economic and social 
background for a proper understauding of the lustory of early 
mediaeval India. 

The Sultans also bad to conciliate, control and keep in 
cheek the turbulent, ivar like and semwndependent tribes and 
clans such as Ehokhars. Jats. Meos and other tribes scattei'Ccl 
all over the sutKoorinenr. 'When placed in desperate position 
some oi them like Khokhars co*opcratcd with Mongol invader.!. 
The Sultans had to remain alert for kee^ug the tribes under 
control. The possibility of disaffection iMth in the cities and 
io the countryside f<irc^ ihe ruling caste to obey customary 
rights and obligations. Many aciivities of the State apart from 
collection of revenue and maintenance of peace and order were 
imdercakcn to satisfy the people. The grandeur and dignity 
of the court was scrupulously upheld to enhance the prestige 
of die Sultan. Amongs the causes of lebeUion deiciibed 
Sultan AJau'd'Dm Khalji was the ignorance of the Sultan about 
the condition of his subjects. In fact, so long as the Sultans 



of Delhi kept chemidves ii) loucli with the condiiion of the 
masses, the baii> of ihe Turkish rule remained Ertn. 


II 

Ctmtemporary chronicles however scoi’cely uke account of 
Uie life of che cooimoner. For the historians of those days 
the phxldin^ peasant cnriying on his shoiililcr (he whole 
burden of ilie ocnuomic life and payirv Cot the luxury of the 
rich, scarcely existed. The drudgery of the cunmion muii, hU 
toils and troubles occupy very few pages of the history written 
hy court historians. Tlicy ure more tsusy in recording trivial 
and tnsigiuEcani events In the life of Amirs and Malika. 
Hitioriaiis so far have n^lectcd even those facin about the com¬ 
mon man's assertion of bis rights that have percolated throt^ 
court chroniclers. Aitothes* didiculty that haunts us is the 
tendency to attach undue importance to anyib leg lecorded in 
Ferslan and to ignore the ballads, poems, and literature o6 
indigenous origin which, somcdines, if not often, throw lurid 
light on many aspects of popular life 

The year 120C AD. is generally taken as (be sinning point 
for a history uf einly mediaeval India. But beta use history 
is a con tin ua lion of past events, therefoie. a knowledge of the 
rulers of Ghama and Ghor who paved the puth for the estab* 
lishmcnc of the Turkish lulc m India is essential. The 
Kitabu'l Vamini of al Utbi brings the history of Subukdgin and 
Sultan Mahmud up to 411 a!h. (lOSO A.D.). Utbi did not 
caro much for adtninistfaiivc detail, yet being ^ contemporary 
account Ids book has an nutbeoiiciry which other works lack. 
The Zcinn’l Akhbar of Ahu Sa'Jd a1 Gardi^i Is primarily a history 
of Persia but It throws light on the career of Sultan Maluaxitl 
of Ghama. The Tmkh iBoihatji of Abu'i Ful Muhammad 
bin Hussain abBaibaqi gives a history of Sultan Mahmud and 
Ma'sud and ibcir pr^ecessors. The Taju't Maasir of Hasan 
Nizami ts a history of India from 587 A.H. (1191 A.D.) U> 
G24 AH. {1228-9 A.D.). He indulges io unnecessary de&aip- 
tions and diversions. His object is uicrely to record the victory 
acquired in (he name of God and religion over the 'ctow-facecl 
Hindn’ (AS.B. Mss. TF 43). He ignores su^ important events 
as t£e defeat of Muhammad bin Sara in the first battle of 
Tara'in 1191 AD. Mjnhajy’d*Din Abu'umar bio Siraju’d- 
Din Jurjani popularly known as Mlnhaj-u's Slraj in his 
faraous compendium of Mlslim history, TrtbafjtiH'Nasiri gives 
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n connected jccouiii of ihc occurrences and is goicraUy cnrrecc 
ill (Utca and facts. He ntiached hiniseJf wiUi the *J'urki»Ji 
Caccion of tkt coiirt and men like Imudu’d-Out RniJiun ivlto 
opposed it I'cccived scanty justice at his hand. Moreover. 
Minhaj k interwr mu inly Jay with the life at the coint und the 
future oi imMcs, he did not ukc much interest in (be toils of 
the cttiuniou man. it U only os u by>product that we occasion* 
ally get the glimpse of lUe popular 101*008 in die umiitry sucb 
AS tJ)C initiative taken by the people ut Lakhnav/Htt in reiUting 
for three days die mvasion o£ Arslan KJiao i*Sanjar iu the absence 
of its govcTDOr. Minhajiv’d'Bin did not continue his history 
down CP the deuih of Sulcan Nasjru*d*Din Mnhinud. Tim 
work has been ably tr&nslaecd by Major lUvcrty who has added 
valuable notes and cxplanatlous. Besides the abovc*mcuiioticd 
auihorides Kitmilu'l lawankfi. a hiiiory of Central Asia eonw 
piled in A.f).. of Abdul Ha^n popularly known aa 

Ibnu'l Aalr gives a auedna account of Muhammad Ghorl*.> 
uiiique^c of Hindustan. Another valuable contcjupcrarv work 
IS Fakhr»i*Mudabir'» To'rihh'i’Fafthru'H'Din Mnharuk Shahi 
whidi deals with tbe early period of Turkish rule in India. 

The 'J'a'rikh-iFiTUi Shaht of 2 iau'd*Din Barniil ix a 
history of the Kings of Delhi from the reign of Ghlyosu'd-Diii 
Bulban (iSh.'i-d? A.D.) le the sixth year of .SulUn f'irua Shah 
Tughluq’s reign (i.e. IS .^6 A.D.). lUrani takes np the thread 
of Indian history after six years from where Minhaju’d'Din liad 
left it. Burani’s iiiicllcciual inakemp is cxtrcntcly reactionary. 
f*httii according to him iiistor^* is meant for die clioscii few not 
foi the unprivilcgwl many (see T i-A (B.I.) p. 9 ]. His ortliodox 
outlook is sec forth in hix work. '1*0 uke one lllusttation from 
Tfl'riA//-i-fjrtis Sha/u while discusiuig the regulations of SuUan 
Alau*d-Dln Khalji Barani aaya that *'Sultan Aku'd-Din asked 
his coundllon to prepare schedule and rcgidaiions with h view 
to ohuthing the Hindus'*. In this and siu^ other |>affi 3 ges the 
word Hindu is misclading, It has been rightly point^ out 
by Moreland that ’the content mokes it plain (hat lie is think* 
ing of the up|>er classes, not of the peasants' (Ag}'nrian 
Syaifm of Moslem Indie p. $2n). Baraiii is n biased historian 
Sind an unfair narrator, inacurate in date and chronology. But 
ibe author held an important post in the revenue dcparinicni 
and was fully acquainted with revenue administration ’which 
he described in detail. He has also supplied a weald; of 
information about the sodal and economic life of Che country. 
Barani has been credited with other works like Fatsn'd'j* 



J<0t6nd&ri in ivhidi he sen forili ihc rules and conduct that a 
Afiislim rule? should follow. 

An oQicial named Shunsi Siraj *Arif wrote bis book 
Vrt'riW*i-firiu Siiahi after Tiiuur'a departure ia 1398 A.D. It 
<lculs extmsLvely with tlie reign of Sultan Fivua Shah Tughlut^. 
'Afif bas &id»fuUy related about the protests regiaCcred by 
merchants ot Delhi against unlawful imports as also the reais* 
tance offered by the Brahmins against the impoaition of Jizynh. 
J’liC Siral‘i‘Finn Shahi an anonymous work completed Sn 187n 
aiul the Fo(u/mi*i<Fina Shah) containing the urdinonccs of 
Mvii/, ShahV rtign arc vn I liable sources for (lie Jiistory of Firn:: 
.Sliab'a reign, TItc MulfMzali’Timuri and the Zfffamarna i>C 
.Slinrfird'Uiu Yaxadi deals with the iitcuriiun of Amir Tiinur in 
Inrlia. 

In contemporary literature Amir Khusraw's name stands 
out foremost Khusraw was a prolific writer and his works 
include besides hU historical writting many Masuavis nnil 
Diwans. As a lustorian he slurs over facts vlucb gucs agaii>sr 
his patron yet Khusraw's work bears the lupretne quality of 
]>cing free from lies. He it also exact in (lates and dciniJ.s. 
Aiiur Kliusraw was in love with all that pcitalnud io bis coun* 
try. I'he birds, the ticcs, ihe llowcrs and the incu of 
Hinduiun induding Hindus tvcrc far superior to anything 
found outside Tnriia. A superficial observer may Iciul to the 
i'oneluslon that he was insjMred by a zeal against die Hindus. 
i)ccau5e political hisiory of the age Kad a great influence over 
Ills literature. But Khusraw's outlook was singularly tolerant 
nnti oil examination of It is poems can leave no other 
iiupression. A contemporary of Khusiaw. Hasan Sijzi wrote in 
his book Fuwadu'I'FuwaH the gems of the sayings of Saint 
Nizamud'Diii Auliya. Tlie lyrical poems of BadrudDin 
Muhammad known as Badrchach were composed diirijig the 
reign of Sultan Muhamnind bln Tughluq and Is chiefly a 
panegyric composed in praise of the Sultan. The Fuiuhu's 
Sahfhi of 'Isami gives the history of India from the Dbaznavids 
U) Sutian Muhammad bin Tughluq, It is a poetical work 
coniposud In 1550 A.D. T&nmi liad sultered at tlie hnnda of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tugfaliiq and dedicated his work to 
Alau'd*Dm Hasan Babaiojii. He is a vehement critic of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq and a panegyrist of Sultan 
Alau'd-Din Khaljt. He lend* support to Ibn Battuta's view 
about Che transfer of caj^tal by stating that it due to 
Sultan’s dislike of the people of Delhi and gives a byperboUcnl 



dcscrijHion of ihc siilFenii^ M the people during the chaiiRC of 
[he capital. 

Among important biographicil iitentinn may l>c 

made of Siyarv't-Auliya by Mir Khurd, the Ahhbaru'l'Akhyar 
by Abdu*! Haqq, the famom author o5 TA'rikh'i’Ha^qi and the 
RAhetu'l-Qulub ol ShaUth Ninaniu'd*Din AuUya. Ihc Inx/ia i- 
of 'Aln’uI'Miilk MuUani, a minister of Siiluin I'irur 
Shah Tughluq is a co(lcctJ<Mi of lettcn. 

Among provincial historic* the CJiachunuin ininilated Croni 
original Arabic into Peruan by Muhammad 'All bin Hamid 
bin Abu fiakr Kull Is an invaluable source Tor the conquest 
of Sind by the Arabs and the condition of that country prior 
to the conquest. The ra'riA/t*i*Sind alias Ta'iikh-i-MasiPiu 
by Mir Muhammad Ma'stoti is a Uur histor)*. It uumtes lu 
detail the history of Slsd from Muimmcuiclau conquest (Uiwu 
to the annexadon of the province by Akbar. The \ix .d hi.^un*) 
of Gujrat i* related hy MiratA^Sikandori composed in the 17tli 
century and MtrtU-i'Ahmadi which brings down the history of 
Cujrat from the earliest time to A-K. U74 (A.D, 1700-Cl). 
Hajlu’d Dab it's work Zajaru't Wali is an Arabic history of 
Giijrat The Riyasu’s Salatin by Ghulam Husain Salim aud 
the Siycn^l MtUakharin by GhuJaiu Husain Tsbatabui 
are histevies of Bengal composed in the 18th century. 

Among later lustoriao* Yahiya bln Ahmad bin 'Abdiilbh 
Sirlundt is a conicrDponny chronldev of die Sulotts of Siiyyid 
dynasty. His work T^rikh-i-Mubnrak Shahi in a general 
history from MuJiarzimid bin Sam to Suluu Mubarak Shah. 
The TobaqatA-Akbari of Nimmu'd'Din Ahmad and the 
Muntakhabu't-T^arikh of 'Abdul'l Qadir Badaoni are two 
general hinories of India from early Muslim rule In India down 
to Ald^ar in whose reign they were written. The Gulshan-i- 
Ihrahimi by Muhannnad Qasun Hindu Shah comm only called 
Ferishta is a general history of ludla from Gbazoavis dow*n to 
A.H. 1015 (A-D. 1606-1607). 

The Privinjraso of Chand Bdtdni, the Myrnanxing Gilikn 
(edited by Dineshebandra Sen), the AssamBuranjia (edited 
by S. SL Bhuyan). the Anruils and Andquicias of Rajasthan 
and such other indigenous sources though deSdenc in many 
respects* contains minn of information about tbe life of the 
people in early mediaeval India. 

Among foreign travellers of the age Abu Raikan Al*Biruni 
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was a native of Khiva. He was a great scholar ia Arabic awl 
Persian and took inicresi in nuiheaiaiic, medicine, philosopli)*. 
theology religion, astronomy and astrology. He cime to 
iianras to study SansVrii, Al'fiiruni has correctly analysed Uie 
causes of the failure of the Hindu rulon to resist Turkish 
Invasion. He has painted the giecd and ignorance of die 
kings Bud tulen of India who v^erc parocJiial in their outlook. 
As the ordinary man ia India had no opportunity for follotv* 
iiig intdlecUiul pursuit liecausc he was kept down under 
thraldoni l>y Priesdy tricks' and as the Sudnu and Vaisyus 
stood the diaiico of losing tliclr tongue for rcdtlng Vedns, the 
luiiidful of llrahimn and Xslmiriya leaders of Hindu society 
led the Indian people to a narrow alley of a most insular 
philosuplucaJ outlook cHal haired the development of a 
rigorous political life. The difference beiween the rich and 
(be poor was apparent to AUBiruni who says that in India 
"those who want little dress are content to dress in a rag u£ 
two Tniger's breath" while some wear "trousers lined with so 
modi coicoii as would suffice to make u nuinbei of couiitei* 
jxinci nnd saddle rags". 

Ibn BaUula, the famous Moorish traveller came to India 
ill the ycni A.D, His account is known as the Tufffatn'l 
Nuzzarfi GAflro’hit'i AmsT. The ileJilu or Account of travel 
of Ibn Buittua contains aucheiiLic informal lous of an eyewitness 
nbrnii the social, }>olitiail and adminUimtlvc condition of India 
during the days of Sultan Muhamreud bin TnghUu|. Bui Ibn 
Battuta has recorded every gossip and rumour that came his 
way and Jm staicmenu cannot be accepted without critical 
examination. Ihn Battuta gives us an insight into the court 
and city life of those days. Among others MaKopolo the 
Venetian ravclUri, visited Southern India in the thirteenth 
century. Another writer Sbihabti’d-Dir Ahmad who never 
visited thU country recorded accounts of India narrated to him 
by men like Shaikh Mubarak. Ardiasologieal and numismatic 
evidence supplement theinfeemations supplied by die liistoriHns 
and travellers of the age and the reports of the Aickaologicnl 
Survey of India and the Bpigraphia Indo-MosUmka together 
with the works of numlsotacists like Thomas and H. N. Wright 
are invaluable in this respect. 

fn coudusion, I take this opportunity to express my deep 
sense of gratitude to Prof, Susobhaa Sarkar who encouraged me 
CO complete this research and g^ive valuable tnggescions I am 
Also deeply obliged to Dr. M. Ishaque. Founder Secretnr)* Iran 
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i^ciciy and Reader. Cnlcut» Utuversity, Principal Ainiyabluisan 
Chakmvany of Vijsygurb J. K. College and Dr. K. C. 
Chon'dhury, Hoad of the Depanment of Kutory, Scottbh Church 
College for the help so kindly rendered by ihcni. I must also 
express my gmtitnuc to my huiumerable friends and flc<|uain' 
lAHcn ft? tlie eiicouragcnieut Lhni I received from ihcjii. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The object of this study is to Gnd out the iniiuences tbai 
the common people could exercise on the statesmen sod rulei*> 
of Mediaeval India, from the accession of Qutbu'd*Din Aibak 
in J200 to the inroad of Air Timur in Hindustan in 231)8. 
Tiic ago was of course quite different from modern limes, yet 
1( wiU be seen [hat .behind even the most despotic scheme ol 
the mosi'batcd lyrant of Mediaeval India lurked some con* 
sidcraiion of the reaction that his policy would have among 
die masses. 

The middle ages in huiory, not only of India but also 
of ocher countries, saw the predominance of despots, But 
no Covernmeni however despotic can totally ignore the masses. 
In Lidia too, in spite of the parochial and secluded life led 
by the people in the villages, the rulers had often to take tnco 
coosideration not only (he ^toioa of the selected few but 
also of Che neglected many. Whenever and wherever an 
unthinking despot discurbed in a hi|h*haaded way the peace 
of Che agriculturist and the ordinary man in the street, he 
came to face immense difficulty in laaiiitaining his position. 

In India, as in all other countries, the urban population, 
^ecially those living in or around the meuopoUs, were a>iu- 
parativdy more vocal than the people living in cb« villages; 
but even the latter occasiosially, inat n, when they were suddenly 
deprived of their traditional way of living by an Incoiuideratc 
despot, attempted to resist an infringement of their peaceful 
life. 

The discussion in the following pages has been first con* 
fined CO the Sultans and (he Maliks aud Amirs, who dominated 
the political arena and supply the general background (o our 
subject Then follows an analysis of the part played by the 
citizens of Delhi, at diflcrenc periods of die Sultanate. The 
discussion in the subsequent chapters turns to the part played 
by other common peo^e in the urban and rural politics of 
Mediaeval India. 2n spite of the limitations of the age, and 
the natural scarcity of information in the writings of the 
contemporary court chroniclers, far removed froiii the maxs ol 
the people, it wlU be seen in condusion that the comfflon man 
in India was not entirely a dumb spectator to all the changes 
imposed upon him by hts mediaeval rulers. 




PART r 


1 

TI1£ MEDIAEVAL SULTANATE 

I 

The Caliph and the SnUan 

la ihc mudiiievnl poliiical sysccni io Iiulia, die Sultan was 
the man in cpntxoi of alEairs. In chcosy, the Suilsn owed 
allegiance lo die Caliph whose name miuc be meaiioDed in the 
address (Xhuibah) during ibc public Friday prayer and minted 
on the coins, TJicoredcally, therefore^ the Turkish Suluns 
depended for their authority on the GaUph. because, in the 
absence of the Prophet, the Muslim Cocununity looked upon 
the Caliph as the successor of the founder of Islam and 
iu de jure head, 

In Islam, there are no two swords, a spiritual and a lemi' 
pond! consequently there U qo separation between the State 
and the Church.* The Caliph therefore claimed allegiance 
all Ma&luns. But unhesiudng effective obedience to one 
Caliph was an IrDposslbillty in the Muslim world after tte 
growth of suoDg indepen^nt monarchies under powerful 
hfiulim rulers.* A comproisise was therefore arrived at by 
which an independent Muslim ruler r>’as recognised as the 
vicegerent of the Caliph. Thus the consdeniious were freed 
from their scruples.” Even in an age when the ’Abbasid Caliphs 
like Qadir billah were without any real authority, they were 
approached by mightier rulers like Suluo Mahmud of Ghazna 
for formal recognition of thrix po»ldon,* Such recognition 
spmug frooi religious revncnce ouly. since political power had 
passed our of the grasp of the Caliphs.* 

Though most of >tbe Turkish Sul urns of Delhi formally 
obiained recognition &om tbe Caliph of Baghdad, yet such 
recognhioa wus thus a formal aRair. and did not in ihe fmal 
analysis curb or enhance their actual power. Sultan Qutbu'd* 
Din Aibak (120&>10 A.D.) and his son Aram Shah (1210 A,D.) 
perhaps had too litde time to think about any recogniuon ^ra 
Baghdad. Sultan Shamsud'Din tliuunish was therefore the 
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firat Sulcul ol Delhi to acknowledge the aapreroacy of the 
Caliph in G22 A.H. (1225 AD,).* But auch lecognidon did not 
prevent liim fron) destioying Sultan Ghiyasu'dDin Iwaz 
Khalji the independent ruler of Bengal, who was also recog* 
nised by (he CoUph/ Ac the time of hia danger, the recognition 
froin Baghdad did ooi help ithe ruler of Bengal. The Turkish 
ruleja of Indio did not evidently hesitate to oust a ruler 
recognised by the some Caliph from whom they were glad to 
receive lohes of honour. 

During the period diac followed Che death of Sultan Shams* 
u'd'Din iUuimish in 655 A.M. (1255 A.D.). the name of the 
successive Caliphs appeared on the Delhi coiiu.' Even when 
Baghdad, the seat of the Qiliphatc and the centre of DanYl- 
lilavi, was diutroyed and Calli^ Miuta'asim was killed with 
inhuman barbarity by Hulagu Klian, a descendent u£ Otingir 
Khan (651 AH., 1255 A.D.)*. (he Sultans of Delhi continued 
the name of the mnreyred Caliph on their coinage tiU G95 A.H. 
(1295 AD.).^* It cannot be alleged that they were unaware 
of the cataitrophe, because Minhaju'dDia. the contemporary 
court chronicler, describes the Mongol eruption and its honors 
in his celebrated book Tabaqat'i-Ncsiri io detail. The fiction 
of the Caliphate was being cnaintained ac Delhi, because it 
served the purpose of the ruling dynasty to keep alive the myth 
of the Khilafat, ar^d to pose as the rightful representadves of 
the C^ipb. 

When JtJalu’d'Din Kholji ascended the throne in 689 A.H. 
(1290 A.D.), ousting the descendants of Sultan BaJban, this 
fiedon of the Sultan as the representative of the Caliph of 
Baghdad was msinuined. Sultan JaUlu'ADin insaibed the 
name of the late Caliph Musta'asin on his coios^^ to prove the 
legality of his rule, bmuse he was looked upon by many as an 
usurper. Delhi, however, was a far cry from Baghdad, and 
after the fall ol the latter before Mongol onslaught in the year 
1266. (he ‘Ahbasids were fugitives In Egypt. Naturally under 
die circumstances there was some inclination to regard the 
Sulan of Delhi himwlf as the Caliph of the age.” Sultan 
*Atau’d*Din Rhalji went so fee as to dream of establishing a 
s^arace religion, but was persuaded to give up the project by 
*Aia'u*I*Mu2k, the Kotwal of Delhi In his coins and loscnp* 
dons the SuUsn took the tide as the right hand of the Caliph 
(Yaminul'Khllafat)'*, because obviously he did not in spite 
of vagaries find it worth whiic to involve himself in rrflgious 
adventure in view of practical consldcradoos and the inccrot 
of (he Suite. 
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Sulun 'Aiau'd'Diii Khalji was uUsticd wlih the tubsunce 
of power. His ion Qutbu'd*Din Mubarak Kbalji broke how 
ever with Che iradicio^ form of calling the Sulun the agent 
of liie Caliph, and assumed the title of Xhalifah of the God of 
heaven and eariii.^* Celebrated poea of the age like Amir 
Kliuiraw also refer to the Sultan ai Rhali^h'* and thus popu¬ 
larised hU assumption of the liUe. For the first time in Indian 
history, a Sultan of Delhi did noc care to pay homage to the 
CaU[:Ji. Such assumption of the title of OiUph by the Sultan, 
however. (Ud not seem (O have bothered liia subjects; it did 
noc in any way aiTect their loyalty towards the Snltan. On the 
other hand, due to the comparecive peace in the north-west 
frontier Cor the non-recurrence of ihe Mongol raids, and as a 
I'csult of die rda^cation of the strict rules and regiib cions of the 
previous reign, the people, we are told, heaved a sigh of relief 
and remain^ quite contended.*’ 

The next two rulers of Delhi, however, discarded this 
Innovation of Sultan Qutbu'd*Din Mubarak iChalji** This 
wni natural because both Rhusraw Rhan, who assumed the 
tide of SuUan Nnsiru'd-Diu Khuiraw Shah, and Ghazi Malik, 
who assumed the tide of Sultan Ghiyasu’dDin Tug^uq, 
were et^cr to consolidate theur authority and legalise thw 
usurpation. 

Saltan Muhammad bin Tughluq in the latter pan of his 
reign made an emphatic demonstration of hii loyalty towards 
the Caliph, The recurrence of rebellion io diSerent parts of 
his far-fluog empire seems to have induced him to gain a fresh 
iiivesdture from the 'Abbasid Caliph and thus strengthen his 
political authority.** In 744 A.H.. Haji Sa'id Sarsari. an envoy 
of the Caliph Al*Hakim II, arrived from Egypt in tespome to 
the Sultan's appeaU* to hand over the investiture from the 
Caliph. A great reception was given to him and the Sultan 
went in person lo receive the honoured guest.*’ The SuUaa 
made great public demonstration of his submissioo to the 
Caliph. He evidently luftered under the illusion that su^ a 
show of obedience to the Caliph would help him to restore 
order in his dominion and to stop the recurrence uf disturbance 
in ihe empire. Dut quite contrary to this expectation of the 
Sultan, rebellions emtinued to take place in several pans of 
his dominion even afrer he had received investiture from the 
hand of the Caliph. The recognition by the Caliph did not 
therefore in any way help the Sultan in winning back the 
loyalty of his subjects. 

Still the form was being maintained and the syttem conri- 
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nued During ihe 6iyt of Sulian finiz Shah Tughluq. the 
Khaii&h Mnt rohes of honour for the Sultan, hiz zon Fath 
Khan, and alio for his Wjuir Khaa-i-Jahan.** The Sayyicli 
rulers of DeUu except iu founder Khizr Khan >» and die Lodi 
Sultans barrixig IbrahliD Lodi continued the pracUce.** 

The expcrinieaia made l>y Sultan Qutbu'd*Din Mubarak 
Ehalji and Sultan Muhammad bin Tughhiq, indicated above, 
amply demoosirate that noarecogRiiiou or recognition uf the 
headsiiip of the KhaUfah did not decrease or enliAuce the 
loyalty of Tndiao subjects or nutterially aflcct tlic power and 
preau^ of the Sultan. Thus the formal blessing from a distant 
Cdiph cannot be reckoned as a decisive factor in !Dcdjac%’al 
Indian poiiUca Yet the constant repetition of the formality 
illustrates the pull of Islamic tradition on the Delhi Sultans 
who always claimed to be orthodox Sunni Muslims. The robe 
of honour and investiture from, the Caliph added new feathers 
to the cap of die ruler. Beyond this show and satisfitetion 
of rcciiiadc, the recognition from a distant Caliph did not 
materially induence the actual power of the monarch. 


u 

Ldgiii Cfifcks on iha Sultan's Autocracy 

Tlie despotlam of tho Turkish Sultans was limited by 
l&lftTDic Law because obedience ic the ruler was supposed to 
be conditional upon hi$ obedience to the S/iUrt'al.*' The 
sovereigns had no amh^lcy to transgress the law or make new 
laws. Mohammedan law consists of two parts : religious and 
secular. Each baa its spedal application. The religious or 
canon law as ddincd by consensus of opinion (jymfl'-f.C/wmflt)** 
cannot be altered by the sovereign. Again, ihe right to inter* 
pret the law was claimed by the iheologianj, the Ulama and the 
fuquha. The Sukan was advised to respect the learned and to 
consult them on questions of law.^* The Sultan was of course 
entitled to issuo farmans and ordinances for the guidance of hit 
servants, but rules and regolatioos as were issued by him 
were called Qtinun-iSiuita and applied to *the common law as 
opposed to canon law. 

In a mediaeval state where all the members of the govern* 
log ebss and many of their subjects were believers in Islam, 
it was not possiUe tbeoredcally to violate the Shari'al or to act 
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in defiance oC its in junctions. Thus cbc lilamic laws seemed 
to impose checks upon an attempt at imbridled autocracy. 

But Id hict the Sultans did not care overmuch about obey¬ 
ing even the spiritual law, Most of them were ignorant about 
Lc« and the Jarists. except a few like Qazi Mughisu'd-Dia^*. 
were sul>scrvienl to the Sul tarn. In to recoocUe the 

aaual realitior wliit the Islamic ideal, they found out peculiar 
compromises in favour of the nder.^* The Shari'at recognised 
neiJicr monarchy uor a governing class nor is there any rule 
of succession picicribed: yet custom and coovenUoii and the 
theory later Jurists gave sanction to the political system 
that had come into existence.^' The Muslim empires and 
empire builders of the mediaeval age followed a political sys- 
tern for which U is vain to adduce support from the 5/u2n'al. 
The need of a large kingdom, for centnlised admioistxation, 
led to the creation of the Despotic State. 

In course of time the ruler came to be regarded as the 
flhadow of Cod on Saitb.'^ To some there was nothing 
higiier or greater than the Throne, after die Prophet.** A 
group of thinkers called Ikhv^anu's-Safa declared that die 
kings are Caliplts of Cod upon eaxth,*^ Though such exalca* 
tlon of monarchy did not receive universal support**, yet 
rulers came to r^aid the monarchy as a blessing of Cod.*' 
Poets compared the Sultan wLtli the sun that illuminates the 
wh^c wc^ld with its rays.** 

As a natural corollary to such exaltation of monarchy, 
the rulers acted despotically**, and the Hfvlk or pewer’seate 
came into being. In it the rulers took measures unapproved 
by (he Islamic Law. to keep thermelvea in power. Such mea¬ 
sures for punishing the rebels and for subduing anarchy**, it 
may be argued, were necessary to keep the turbulent in check; 
buc ceruinly they were in direct violation of the Islamic ideaL 
The governing class however was prepared to scoop to any 
length (o mafncain their authority. 

The Turkish Sultana squandered fabulous sums from the 
public treasury to cater to uieir personal needs. Barani'* has 
recorded an interesting and illuminating discussion on the 
subject between Stilian ’Alau’d*Din Khalji and Qui Mughis- 
u*d'Dfn. tn '^ply ^ enquiry of the Sultan regarding the 
amount of wealth he was ezuitied to take from the public 
treasury, the Qaai pointed out that according co law the Suluu 
was entitled co the pay of a soldier {i.e. 2N tankas) or die pay 
of a M.-tlik or at the most that much which was sufficient u> 
majutain the dignity of the Suhan. All the crores of money 
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and valuables drawa cbe Sultan frooi the public ireaaury 
for his personal ple^isure and comfort were unapproved by the 
Islamic Law.** Btic ji would be Uic lieig^ic of injusdce to 
blame SuUan 'Alau'd^Din Rbalji alone for drawing enormous 
sums from the treasury. Almost all the Tuthiah Sultans and 
the Amirs and Maliks basked in the sUnsbine of luxury and 
comfoTL It may be said in their favour that the glamour and 
grandeur of the court v/as deemed necessary to inspire awe 
and reverence into the hearts of the ruled.* ^ But certainly 
Islam did not approve of all such acta inscanecs of which may 
be multiplied. The Sultans paid ozily lip service to the 
canons and principles of ihdr own religion, and the legal 
cbecks on Uielr ahmlutum mtiied an nnme only. 

The Sultans of Delhi did not also confonn to the ideal 
set forth by the bter Jurists who declared that the Sultan it 
the refuge of the poor, the oj^ressed and the needy, and 
justice is the seal of entrusted to him.** Tlie standard 
or norm set by the Jurists for a ruler was indeed a hi^ one, 
and the duties asdgned to bim were various and manifold.** 
Needless to say, their injunctions remained mostly pious 
wishes. According to all mediaeval thinkers, it is the.cask of 
the State not only to guarantee life and property through 
equity and Justice, but also to ensure peace and happiness of 
the people.** Hardly, if ever, did any Saltan conform to such 
high ideals. **!£ the ruler” says Ibn Khaldun "uses force the 
subjects are cevrupted.”** But the use of force was incviiahle 
whi^ power was concentrated in the hands of the few and was 
used mainly In ihcar own intertsL The welhknown facts of 
mediaeval Indian history light up the great gulf between ideals 
and reality. 

The question naturally may cherefm'e be asked u to 
whether there was any other effective check on the despotic 
power of the ruler. Was he entirely free to act as he pleased 
or did he take into consideration the consequences o£ and re- 
acdoos to his policy among his subjeecs? No doubt the 
Amin and Maliks had a great InQuencc in (he Stale*, In case 
of n weak ruler wielding &e sceper^, they were the real power 
behind the throne. These Amirs and Maliks however 
bdoQged to the governing class and shared the alms and 
objects of the rulers. The question is ^^ile(he^ the Sultan and 
the governing class were in any way obliged to put a hiidle 
to the despotic diamcier of ^eir rule. Pi^er discussion will 
show that it was not the le^ checks, but the feat of opposi¬ 
tion from the governed that acted in many cates as a barrier 
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to tlic naked despotum of the nUers of the middle age^, at 
least to a not incocuiderable exteoL 
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THE ROLE OF ARISTOCRACY IN THE 
MEDIAEVAL STATE 

I 

Tfa Turco-'Slavg' Aruiocni^y 

The Turkish Amirs and Maliks who replaced ihc Hiridu 
jnilin 0 class of India deserved the Uurds they had won, bcciirsc 
they had proved tlieir supmority in the arts of war and in 
ieadership. After dre esubtishmetu of die Turkisli rule in 
India tl^ formed a class by themselves. Most of these 
Turkish Amirs and Maliks were originally slaves, and the 
recruitment of fresh slaves of their own race swelled their rank. 
They constituted a privileged class in the State. The list of 
officers in the Tabaijal-ifJasiri and Baranl’s Ta'n/ihi-Firuz 
S/tahi shows that tire posts of authority and inducnce were 
piactlcally monopolised by them. This was doe to the fact 
tltai the Tmks considered themselves as the rulers of the 
country, and were not ready to share power and prlvUcge with 
those who were outside the charmed circle. They Iiad a 
sense of superiority over the rest of mankind.' It was due to 
this sense of superiority that the Turkish rulers aciupulousLy 
maintained their diftoDee from the Indians—Hindu or 
Muslim alike. It is ihelr highbrow atdtude that paved the 
path for the growth of an Indian faction in the court. 

At the beginning of the establishment of the Ttickish rule 
in India there was rivalry among the Mu'iiri slaves for the 
division of the empire.* This was natural because these slave 
officers had hdp&d the building'up of the Ghorian cm fare, 
and they considered themselves equal lo one another after the 
death of their common master, Mu'izru'd.Din Muhammad bin 
Sam. Qutbu'd-Din Albak was careful in obuinlng their 
all^iance from diem ac the time of bis accession in 602 A.H./ 
1206 AJ>.* His son Aram Sboh was at hrst crowned at 
Lahore and then within a short period martyred by the 
Turkish Amirs who raised Shamsud'Din Uiutmisli, the {lef* 
holder of Badaon, and the son>in Uw of Sultan Qulbu'd*Din. 
to the throne.* Some among the Turks disliked this change 
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of ruler, and vie Kcar of an upriain^ of some biood'<luncy 
Turks ai Ddhi. ThU rebellion was suppressed with difficulty 
by Sulcan Shamsu’d-Din lltujnjah* who had face much 
troiiblc due lo the opposition of a section of the Turks. 
Before the Sultan could cocsoUdate hb hold over Hindustan 
be lud to crush the most powerful Ma'iaa slaves. One 
o! them was Sultan Taju'd-Din Yilclir, the ruler of Gharaa. 
and anodiCT was Nadru'd-Din Quba'Chah, ruler of Uchb and 
Multan.* 

During the period from the death of Sultan Shamsu'd-Din 
JUutmlsh CO the accession of Sultan Nasiru’d*Din Mahmud, 
(he youngest son of the former, in 1S46, one member after 
another of the royal family was placed on the throne by the 
all'powerful Turkish Amirs and deposed by them.* During 
Sultan Neaiiu'd*Ojn Mahmud's long reign of nearly twenty 
years, excepting for a brief period (1259*54), his aU*powerful 
Waiir Ghiyaaii'd'Din Balban held all effective power. Thus 
in the period Irom the demise of Sultan Shamsu'd'Dm 
llmtmlsb to the accession of $ulun Ghiyasu'd-Din Balban on 
the throne in 1265*. tbe Amirs and Maliks were the lenl power 
behind the throne.* Again, some amoog the Amirs and 
Maliks even aspiicd to assume the Crown of Delhi if chance 
should so allow them, Malik 'Izru’d-Din Balban actually pr^ 
claimed himself as the Sultan when Mu'isu'dDin Babram 
was dethroned and 'Alau'dDin Mas’ud Shah was placed on the 
throne (629 A.H./1242 AJ>.). But other Amin and Maliks 
were not in a inot^ to tolerate lus pretensioos, and 'Uru'd-Diu 
Balban had to remain tadslied with a few 6^ and a permission 
to possess an elephanL'* The danger to the throne from 
powerful Amirs and Maliks induced successive Sultans down 
to Nasiru'd'Din Mahmud to try to shake oIT their lofluence. 
Their endeavour however wa* not successful. 

It was left to Balban, one of the famous 'Forty slaves' of 
Sultan Shamau'd'Din Htutmuh, to restore order in the king* 
dom by reducing the powerful grandees of the State. Sultan 
Ghiyasu'd'Din Balban had a very hi^ idea of the prestige of 
Che monardi. He made every one afraid of him.** He avoided 
intimacy with any one so that he did not cut jokes with any 
person nor did he allow humorous conversation in his presence.** 
The Sultan had decided to end the long yean of anarchy due to 
the predominance of the Shamsi slaves. He inflicted terrible 
ponishment on the Turkish Amin and Malika on slight 
pretext and thereby enforced justice.*’ But, behind this 
apparent show of josuce lurked perhaps the fear of the growth 
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of the power of the Turkish nobUity. Where it wai not 
pcesiblc to take cover under ^ show of impartiality and legality 
the Stiltan did not hcsiuiie to take rcaoit to viler metht^ to 
achieve his purpose. Shir Khan, a cousin of the SuUan, who 
had succes^ully fought against the Mongols in the north* 
west, never vbited the capital after Balban's accession for his 
strong 3[^diension that there was an intention on the p&rt 
of ibe Sultan to gei rid of all the Gi'&it Shomai slaves on lomo 
^tCKi or other, rinding no other way of getting rid of this 
powerful noble the Sultan had him poisoned to death. 
Thus Sultan Ualbait had adopted a deliberate policy oE 
destroying hb own kind with che ulcimatc motive of leaving 
no rival to compete with his own pre^ny. His policy, though 
successful in his life time, did not acUevc its object, and aft^ 
his demuc the court factions again vegamed th^ iway. 

As Bugfaia Khan, die second son of Sultan Ghiyusud-Din 
ilalban, had preferred to stay at L&khnawaii, the Sultan had 
nominated Kaikhusraw, the son of Khan*i*$hahid (the eldest; 
son of Balban], as his successor, But the Maliks and Amirs 
under the leadership of Malik Fakbru'd*Din, the inHuentiai 
Xocwal of Balban’s time, placed Mu*i»u’d*Din Kaii^ubad on 
the throne.** Sultan Mulzau'd^Dm Kaiquhad (1287*90),** 
waa a young man who devoted himself to pleasure^', and the 
real power went to the grip oi the court faction headed by 
Maiik Nizamu'd-Din, the nephew anil son-in-law of Malik 
Fakhru'd-Din,“ The dearh and removal of Malik Nirarau'd* 
Din by poisoning did not improve matters. Chaos and con* 
fusion followed amfdsc which the Suitao himself was attacked 
with paralysis and the court was divided into two rival groups 
of Turks and KhaljU.*' The Klialjis seised the person of the 
boy Sultan Shamsu’d*Dia who was placed on the throne diving 
the illness of his father, Sultan Mu*izzu'd*Din Kalqubad, and 
carried him to Baharpur**, a place situated si?( or seven miles 
east of Old Delhi, Malik Jalalu'd*DiQ Firus Khalji. the leader 
of the Khaljis, came ouc victorious in the factional fight that 
followed. He successfully overcame not only the opposition 
of the Turkish faction headed by Malik Aiumar Kachhan and 
Malik Aitamar Surkha, but also replaced the BalbanI dynasty 
on the throne and assumed the crown formally in 1S90.*' 

The wrangling of the court faction in the Utter days of 
Kaiqabad's reign brings to light the racial chauvinism of the 
Turks- The difference between the Dbari Turks and the 
Khaljis** was negligible, yet (he former was not prepared lo 
brook the lactcr’s preponderance. Moreover, it shows how the 
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power oT the Ajnirs and Maliks used to grow iovariably 
whenever the ruler was Teeble and weak. 


n 

T!id Policy of ihe Khalfi SuUans 
Sultan Jalalu’d'Bin Firuz Khalj: ascended the throne at 
a ripe uld age. He aal!cre(l &OTn the tear of losing’ ii agAin. 
and Craukly admitted his fear diiriog his visit to the Kcd 
Palace of Sultan Balhan.’* The Sultan who made a show of 
his reverence for Oluyasu'd'Din Balhan was in fact more con* 
cemed with gaining over the supporters of the old dynasty. 
He therefore followed a policy of moderation aud created the 
rebels with exemplary kindness.’* But from the cmdiy dis* 
played by cbe Suluo in puni^ing Sidi Maula it is quite 
evident that his moderation was not the outcome of a natural 
picy.*^ Sulcan Jalalu’d.Oin Xhalji. in spite of bis pred'essed 
dislike to shed Muslim blood’*, never spared chose whom he 
considered to be thorns in bis path. He bad on a previous 
occasion shown his unscrupulous miod by killing Mu'ia’d* 
Din Kaiqubad and removing the boy*5ultan Sbamsu'd*Din 
frc»n the throne.’* But his weakness as an usurper ptevcnced 
him from taking strong measure against all acts of rebellion. 
His policy of moderation to conspirators”, as also his 
reverence for Sulcan Balban. however did not appeal to the 
younger section of the Khaijia.” This dlssatisfoccion grew 
apace as the Stilian denionstmied lack of determination in his 
expeditions.” The murder of the Sultan, although ^cuted 
by his ambitious nephew 'Alaa'd-Dln, was an event which came 
as a result oi the failure of the Sultan to satisfy his own 
militant followers. 

Sultan *AIau'd*Din Khalji, who ascended the (brone in 
1S96, disliked the manifestauon in Cbe MsUks and Amirs of 
the very same qualities which had hdped him to win the 
crown.’^ He adopted a stem policy to crush the tuibtilence 
of his grandees. But in sjMte of his precaution, the Sultan 
could not prevent Che adventurous among the Xholjis to try 
to jcnitate him. AJuu Khan, a nephew of the Sultan* nearly 
killed him at Tilpat while the Sultan was on his march to the 
fort of lUnihambHor in ISOl.” Another unsuccessful revolt 
was led by 'Umar Khan and Manghu Khan, the sister’s son of 
the Sultan.” 
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The above mcidenti and such others’* convinced the 
Sultan aboui the need £or dmsUc measures to be taicen against 
(be Amin and Maliks. After mich deliberation he came to 
the conclusion that the ignorance of die Sultan about the 
condition o£ hU subjects, wine imbibing, social assoaiauon 
among the Maliks and Affiirv and increase of wealth among 
them contributed to rebellion.” The Sultosi tried to remove 
all these cxav» of rebellion, enforced prohibition^ and strkdy 
forbade social intercourse among the nobles. The sellers, 
impoTten and drinkers of wine were subjected to corporal 
punishments ami seui to prison.’* His Munhiyans or spies 
seated terror in every body’s heart Ko one could stir with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Sultan, and whatever happened in 
(ho houses of the Amirs and Maliks were reported to the 
Sultan by his spies. The system was so perfect that no one 
dared speak loudly in tlic palace of Hasar sutvn, and the 
Amlif and Maliks communicated with each ocher by signs.** 
The Sultan also gave commaod that the Maliks and Amirs 
should not visit each others' bouse or givo feasts or hold 
meetings. They could not communicate with each other and 
even in sarais they were sot allowed co sic logecher.” Thus 
cbe Turkish nobles were reduced co the position of dignified 
slaves. The aim of che Sultan co crush the power of chc 
Maliks was eminently successful, but it paved the path for 
individual advencurers like Malik Kofiir, Moreover, che 
Indian faction of the court which so long could not gather 
suAidcnc strength now asserted itself. 


HI 

Craxuth oj the Indian I^aclion 

Though che power of the Turkish Amirs was crushed to a 
great exceut by Sultan 'Alau'd-Din Khaljt, yet Turkish 
chauvinism bad given way to a dominance by only another 
set of Amirs and Maliks foreign octrad^co. An altogether 
new element in the populadon was gradually coming to the 
forefront, and rivalling the power of the Turkic Amirs and 
foreign-bom aristocracy. This communlcy comprised of the 
Muslim converts in India. Some of them gradually gained 
iafluence in the court circle. The highbrow attitude of the 
Turkish and foreign Amin and Maliks made the Indian 
faction antagonistic to that group, 
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The hacred oC Che Turks tovrarda the Indians U quite 
evident from Miohaju'd^Din's vUificauon oi Ma!ik 'tm&du*d- 
Din Rathan who bad lempomUy ousted Balban Crom favour 
in the of Sultan Nasiru'd*Din Maharaud,’* It vaa a 

great diplomatic triumph ibr Ralhan to have ousted from 
power the brllliaot ami capable leader of the Tiirldah EBction, 
even fur a brief interval. The time and the situation however 
was disadvantageous for Malik *lniadu'd-DiR because the 
Turks were the real klngcoakcn during the reign of the sons 
of Sultan Shamsu'd'Din Urutmish.*^ Moreover, this event 
took place in the early period of the Turkish rule in India, 
when the vanity of the conqueror despised aU those who 
belonged to the conquered icmcory irrespective of their icU> 
gious faith. To have grabbed power at that time, in spite of 
an initial disadvantage of belonging to (he community of the 
convei’ted Musiim, proves not only the political ability of 
Raihan but alto indicates the existence of a nascent Indian 
faction. Minhaju'd’Din. the lustorJan and an admirer of 
Balbao, actually alludes to it by way of vilifying Rsiban. 
Me uuens that for a period of six months or even longer it 
was out of his power to leave his dweiUng or to go to Fridity 
prayer lor fear of die violence of the gang of villains who were 
patronised by ’Imndu'd'Din Raihan.*' Uvencually the pride 
of race assert^ itscH, and the Amirs belonging to the Turkish 
race united to overthrow Raihan who ‘came of the tribe of 
Hind’.*^ This event however left permanent impression on 
Balhan who was now careful to verify a man's family bistetry 
before granting kirn any favour.** This attitude was the wit- 
come of a driiberate policy of excludir^; all the Indians 
from** power and position. 

The rise of the Khaljis was not hotvever hailed by the 
Indian faction because we find that Malik Oihaju. the nephew 
of Baiba 0 , received support from all over the country.*' 
While describing the battle in which Malik Chhaju snd his 
followers were defeated, the court historian Barani expressed 
his dislike of the Indian and stated that "the spiritless 
ricO'eating Hindustanis made a great noise but lost idl their 
powers; and the valiant soldiers of the royal army drew their 
nvord and rushed upon them. Malik Ghhaju and his uobles 
and all the Hlndusunis cock to flight snd dispersed".*^ But 
when after tbe demise of Sultan 'Al3U'd*Dln Khalji, Malik 
Rafur, the favourite slave of the Uie Sultan, usurped all the 
power of the state, cone could stand in bis way, because the 
niihlc&s p<^icy of Sultan ‘Alau'd.Din had alppied the power 
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of ihe Turiub Ajbiw. The career of Malik Kafur*^ was 
however cut short by four paiki who killed him in his 
chamber, and thus helped Sultan Qatbu'd-Din Mubarak 
Khalji, a son of Sultan *Alau*d-Dm Khalji. ca escape from prison 
and doatlt and ascend the throne.*' 

Tlie policy of Sultan Mubarak Khaljl weakened the 
foundatiou of his own rule, and paved the way Ibr an opprrr- 
lunisi to seize power. Though in the initial singe he had 
earned popularity by releasing the prisono^. nnd rd:ixjiig the 
stringent rcgulatious of his father*', the Suhaa soon lose it 
througli inadvertance and cruelty. He insulted high ciheers 
of the state like ‘Ainu’l*Mulk MuitnnJ and Malik Duiabcg, 
and diowed diarcspccc to Shaikh Nizamu’d-Bin Auliya, the most 
veil era led saint of the age. Fie foolishly devoted hunsclX to 
pieasurc'seeking, openly gave up uamex, and did not observe 
the fast o£ Rnnmian.** With the example of Malik ICafur 
before liim be blindly patronised Khusraw Khaiij a slave- 
convert from Gujrak and closed his eyes to the designs of this 
iavoorite slave.*' As a natural result of his policy, Kliusraw 
Ikhan who was lor^ awaiting his (^portunlty murdered the 
Sultan with the hdp of his couni^men and assumed ihe 
crown. 

Malik Kafur was a lone figure, but Khusraw Khan who 
assumed die title of Sultan Nasiru'd'Din Khusraw Shah had 
bdiind him a brave band of followers." The accession of 
Sulun Nasiru’d'Dln FDiu&mw Shah on the throne of Delhi was 
n unique feature, because, for the Tine time after the Turkisli 
conquoi of India, a native of the soil ossuiocd royal power and 
dignity The ability of Sultan Nasiru’d-Dln Khusraw Shah in 
winning over the great officers of the stale who had served in 
the previous reign is also ptaUewortby. £vefi Fakhru'd*Din 
JuD, who later on became Sultan Muliammad bin Tughluq, 
was given the post of Akhurbeg." The accusation levelled 
against him about idolatry is untenable when we find that 
among provincial governors whom Ghaii Malik, the Warden 
of Nordi We« Frontier, appioachcd for help in a holy war 
against the usurper only Bahram Aibah responded leadlly." 
Had Sulun Nasirud'Din Khusraw .$hah been a reviver of 
Hinduism. OhazI Malik would have received unfiinebing 
support from all. But, m most of the Maliks and Amin did 
not see eye to eye with the GbazI who hari declared a holy wai* 
against the Sultan, the alIeg:at{on of an attempted revival of 
Hinduism by Khusraw Khan ^lls lo the grouud. Moreover, 
it remains that within a short period the Suluo was able to 
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4.tt;ibli«h hia autboricy in diifmnt pAfU of bu empire. ’Hie 
jihAd of Ghm Malik was noc actually a holy war for saving 
Islam frOTD the hiucU of pagranistn*', it actudly demanstraces 
ihc haired of the Amira cUlming foreign dcsceoi** towards the 
native*boro. It is ligniftcant that though a holy wax was 
declared against Sultan Na&iru*d'Dm Khusruw Sbth and though 
he had OMniniited untold atrocities on the 'Ala'i family yee llierc 
vcLs no sponmneous reaction against hu rule in Delhi m favour 
of the old royal house, as had ukcu place in the case of Khalji 
usurpation. 

It is also significant thnt before assuming the crown 
formally Gbiyasu'd-Din Tughluq was assaded by the same 
hcsilAtiou from which Sidtan Jalalu’d-Diu Kbaljl had suiTcred. 
But whereas the Utter liad displaced a long-established dynasty, 
the flamer bad overthrown an iipsiarl. Yet he had to deliver 
a long harangue before the assemlAed Maliks and Amirs in 
justiiicarion of bis acts.** He oiTcred to pay hocuge to any 
surviving nieinber of Sultan ‘Alau’d*DIn's family. Bm as none 
could be traced, aud os the assembled Maliks and Amirs refused 
CO select any one else, ha ascended the throne.’* It is strange 
iliac in spile of his victory over Sultan Nasiru'd'Din Khusraw 
.Shaft, the founder of the Tughhiq dynasty shewed so much 
hesitation to assume the crown. The old officers of the state 
were also tiered suitable employment.'* Probably Sultan 
Ghtyasu'd'Din Tughluq was desirous of gaming the support 
of every ooe ia favour of the new dynasty, after he had snatched 
power Cfom the hands of the rndiao faction. 

During tbe reign of his son Siiltnn Muhammad 
Uin Tughluq by slow ami gradual process tbe Indian faaion 
again asserted itself in iho court<irdc. They gained an 
advantage under Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq who appoint* 
ed them to responsible posts. The jealousy of tbe foreign 
Arsirs cowards the nativet of the soil became very apparent 
during the revolt of 'Aiiiu']*MuIk Mulcani, the governor of 
Awadh and Zofarabad. The Sultan at that time was staying at 
.Sargadawari." Ibn Battuta informs us that considering the 
serious character of the revolt the Sultan had a plan of going 
back to tbe capital for collecting more forces, but the foreign 
Amirs who were much alarmed persuaded him to take imme* 
diate action because 'Aina'i'Mulk was a native Amir of whom 
the foreigners were jealous.** 'Ainu’l*Mulk was defeated by 
the royal army but the Sultan granted him pardon.” The 
indulgroce shown by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq towards 
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*Aini:’2<Mu]k v^is quite in coatra^t CO hU sicrn attitude 
towards other rebelKoni. 

SuUan Muhuziunad bin TugUuq also ^ve much orTcnco 
to the foreign Anisrs by hh ^)cy of taking drastic steps 
against old offions of the slate, some ot whom were dumissed 
by him Oft cliargM of embeaziement.*^ He appointed** 'A 2 I/ 
liimar u a governor of Dhai and Malwa with special instruc* 
ticHia to suppress die Amiri of the eenturiei.'* ThU and such 
other nppomcmaics of men, who in the eyes of the oristocrau 
of blue blood did ooc belong to their rank, to high posts** 
fuiihcr aggrieved tbem. Contemporaiy chronielcR brand 
these Indian Muslims who lied worked their way up in the 
court as low-bom and mean. Barani esepressed amucmcnc at 
the promotion and honour of those persons who were hi his 
eyes unwordiy of such honour.*’ In reality however the Sultan 
who disliked the /itnirttn-iSadah** and their propen^iiry to 
create trouble encouraged the Indtnn faction perhaps as a 
counterpoise to the foreign Amin. Tlie foreign Amirs and 
their advocates oh the other hand disliked the growth of the 
influence of the native-born in the court circle and vilified 
diese native Amirs as unworthy peisons. 

Shamai Siraj Afif. die historian of the Sultan Firua Shah’s 
reign, has however highly praised the ability of Malik Maqbul. 
one among these native-born Amirs who received promotion 
during Sul con Muhammad bin Tui^luq's reign. He was a 
COrtverted native of TcUngaDO and was given the tide of 
KJian-i-Jahan. He was promoted to Uic oilice of deputy 
Wazir** by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. According to 
ARf "although he had no knowledge of reading and writing 
he was a man of great commoa sense, acumen and intelligence 
and was an ornament (A the court". About ’Ainu'l-Mulk also 
Afit writes tliac he was a dever and accom^dialxcd man of the 
highest ability.** Some among those who were promoted by 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq mighi have prot^ unworthy 
but even in their case it is very doubtful whether they were as 
wcsthleis os Boiani would have m believe,, RaccHiipenority 
and jealousy of the Indian faction and ihcir growth of 
inducnce blinded the contemporary historian to ^eir good 
qualities. 

Sulion Firus Shah Tugbluq who was elected unani* 
mously’* ac Tbatia in Sind, where liis coiuin Sultan Muham* 
mad l^n Tughiuq breathed his last, revived the practice of 
granting villages upon oOiceit. Sultan Ghiyaiu'd'Bin Balban 
bad wanted to abolish this practice^* and Sultan Alau'd-Din 
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Kbalji had actually abc^ULol it.” But Sultan Firuz Shall 
Tughluq not only revived the systera; he also allowed the 
grantees to bequeath their property to their s^u and 
grandsons.** As a result of this policy of the Sultan 
the centrifugal forces gained strength and from the later days 
of Firuz Sh^'s rule tl^ was growth or anardiy and chaos In 
the state. 

So long iiowever as the Sultan was in the vigour of bis life, 
peace and ordo: was naioiaincd in the lungdom. The Indian 
faction continued to be in favour during his rule and die post 
of Wazir was cuermted to Qawom’uVMulk Malik Maqbul 
who succeeded to the posidon and title of his father, Kban-i* 
Jahan Maqbul.” According to Yahya, in the later days of 
Sultan Finu Shah's rule "Kband'Jahan, his Wazir, held the 
reins (of the state) and brought timlcr his sway the affairs of 
the state. The Firuz Shahi Amiri and Maliks were cotirely 
subservient to him, and chose who opposed him were removed 
from the presence of the Sultan by all possible means: some 
were killed and others conUned*'.** And for (his the affairs of 
the state became slow moving and some loss oermred daily* 
But that Khan*(<Jnhan was quite a competent and able adminis* 
intor is evident from tbe fact that, as soon as he was removed 
from power through the Influence of Prince Muhajornad 
Khan*', the kingdom fell into disorder and the Firuz Shahi 
slaves stirred insuirection against the prince who had to fly 
for life. 

The Indiau-born .^mirs and Maliks, from Tmadu'd*Dm 
Raihan Co KhaO'Ujahan (senior and junic^), had shown mu^ 
ability in statesmauship and administration. They suffered 
from a great many disadvantages. They were looked down 
iipoQ by the blue*blooded aristocrats whose ancestor had come 
from b^nd tbe frontiers. The repuutbn of many of them 
has suffved in the hands of contemptmry writers, because the 
Indian faaion in the court was a serious rival to tbe foreign* 
origin Amirs, specially from the days when due to the policy 
of Sultan 'Alau'dDin Khslji die Turco-Slave junta had lost iu 
old power and posi dam 


rv 

Conclusicn 

The aristocracy fovmcd an integral part of the mediaeval 
political set-up. Most of the Maliks and .^iis in the early 
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<lAy& ol ih« 5iUui3ate woe recruited iiom favourite slaves and 
in the later days too slavery wns a source of recruitment for 
high offices of the state. Slaves of the later days however lacked 
racial cohesion, because they were recruited irooi diffcicQi parts 
of the country and from different races.** But from the very 
start by fonniug an inner ring of favoured few the system 
pioved a drjg on mediaeval polity.’* From the famous 'Furty 
slaves' of Sultan Ilcuunisli down to the Firuz Sbohi slaves, the 
s)‘item helped the growth of despotism when the rukr was 
stroug, and anardiy when tlie ruler was weak. 

In addidoD, the aristocracy was riddled with racial and 
factional intcresL The race diauvinism of the Turks and the 
high-brow attitode of the foreign*origin Amirs and Maliks led 
to wrangling in the court drcle for tlie dutribution of office and 
power. The gradual Uiough slow growth of the Indian faaiem 
was a natural outcome of the superi^ity exhibited by the aris- 
Loo^cy of foreign descenL Apart from personal )calousy and 
ambiuon, ibis racial and factional quarrel among the 
ariserocrats kept them divided in action. But there was at least 
one striking feature of likeness and sunilarity among all the 
members of mediaeval aristooicy, iA~, their interest In main¬ 
taining their privileged positiem and power as a ruling dass. 

The power of the Azitira and Maliks used to grow invari* 
ably whenever the Sultan was weak and feeble. Under a strong 
rultf like Sultan Ghiyasu'd-Din Balban they were of cx>urse 
held in check. But whenever a weak monarch ruled ilicy used 
to become the real power behind the throne. For instance, 
during the :*ulc of ihe sons of Sulian Shamsu'd-Dln Iltuimisb 
and successon of Sultan Firm Shah Tughluq'*, ihe rolere were 
puppets in ihe bands of the Amirs and Maliks. The common 
people perhaps suffered even more during the period of their 
preponderance than at tunes when they were held in check by 
powerful Stdtans. Tha’eforc instances of resUtence to iho 
oppressicKi by the aristocracy or helping the SuUnn against 
them are not lacking in mediaeval history. 


NOTES 

h Actor^ng to rhcauibor of rhe T^’rikhA'PakhrH’dJytn Uubaruk 

the Turks "while they renain unong their oiwi people and In cheir 
own couotry. are merely a tribe imoog other crib^ and enjoy tto 
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psTUculer power or sitiiu.Uie mere remoie ihey are £nmi 

Ihdr owe homes an^ relatives ilie more Ll^hlf are they csteemetl aod 
Bpprteietcil, they hecuae Amin aad genenllsatmc*". Sir Denison 
Rosa (edited hy)* T«V/U;-hfeUru'4*Diri Mubgrek ShM, pp. I&97. 

2. The fort ot GtmUor was expxeady hy Uu*irsu*d«Dii) SfuhammBi) 
bln San to Malik fiahaii*d*Dln Tughril to nkci but the hesj^eil p£ 
(be OwnJlor Ion oStred sobmlnlm w Ualtk (Malik ac that period) 
(^U(bii’<l<Din Ailiak, who oaupieJ il. Consequently ibb gave oSace 
to Baliau’d-Dln, but bis sudden death prerotteJ a tjuarrcl betwcea 
Idm •»!) Quibti'd Dio, TA'N. p» I4S: Raverty, pp. 

8 . Accmtllng to Majoi' Raveny the very fact that Qiubu'd*Dia Aibak» 
Naalm'd-DiA (^ubflehali, Bahan'dDin Tuglwii and Ikhdyaru'd-Din 
Muhunuiad Bakhtiyar Klialjl lure been ntimlered consenuivcly la the 
T-i-N ihoM that the latter wciv i>ot offleen of Qutbu'd-Dht but were 
only politically dependent n)\ hin as the Sultan's reprcsenlhtive at 
Oellu. Raveny, p. Mb tsl. 4. 

4. ibid., pp. 6SS, 

5. IM4h P> BM, 

S. The Coraiv wm defeated Id Itaule and imprisoned in 61i/A.R. 1210 
A.D. and the iatier was drowned In the river $lnd while Crylog to 
OCBpe after his defeat at the hands of the Sultan lUuUirish In S2S 
A.K./I2S8 A.D. E and 0. Vol. U. pp. £01*02. 240-42. 

7. The cueeeaiive Sufuna who ame ro the throne during this brief period 
ware : <I) Sultnu RukDu’ri-DIn, Flrttz, 1230; (2) Sultan Razla (1230- 
40): (8) Mu'lau’d Din Bahram Sluh (1240-42}: (4> 'Alau'd-Din 
7da*»d Shah (1242-40). Of these (be Rmt tl>ne ivero the pregeniet 
of Sohan lUutmiris and [he last the sod of Suliao Rukna'd-Db. 

8 . Chronidr, p. Ul ; the Coinage and Metnhgf 9f tkt Sultarn oj Delhi, 
pp. 64. SO. The last date on Sultan. hfsalru’d*Din Mahmud's coin ia 
OH A.H. aod tbe une date Is obaerrtti In the earliest colo of BsJban. 
See also the Slnigglr for Cmprru (Bhanriya Vidya Bhavan. Vol. V). 
p. 160. 4.D, 41 for dlscussicm the date. 

9 . fiamnl, p. 26. 

10. But apparently this did not atlsfy him because be joined bandi witb 
Qutlu^-Kharr, the nep Uthor of the Saltan. After the faflsre o( this 
he lotned with Mongols. T-f-hr. pp. 127. 221-26. 

12. fiarani. p. S2. 

IS. fbld., p. M. 

IS. The Suliao flogged to death Malik Baq Baq. the flehhtider U fiadaon. 
tor killing one of lih itterdanis ; soother MaHk Hiibet Khan narrowly 
CMiperi death Cor a simlUs ^eow by bribing the widow of (he slave 
be had killed (Serenl, pp. 40-41). 

14. /hid., pp. U^S. Seo alto Sana, Sutdies in AfadieeuI HUserj. pp. 
S42'49. 

15. Baranl, p. 122. Dr. R, S. Tripaihi points out lhac the elerilon <£ 
Ktiqubod while his father was yet alive proved that the Turks 

the fraedoni to i^ect any oee from the family of a eueceitful ruler. 
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hc«dlcs9 Ol any nomination ; ^e>Qe Atpecu of AAmlnUxt^iion 

{Second £d.)i p> 

16. He uccDded the throoe in 666 A.H. uul hla tvle Ear S yean and a 
few month;^ ended in 99 A.n. The eoltu oi Shamra'd-Din Kayumon* 
ilia con are also dated in 089 A.H. CM/roge end Mcirolcgy of llte 
Sultcfv of Deihi, p. OS. for a dcudled ditieusaion soe E. 5. Lai» fJit' 
lory ef ilia Eholjis, p« Jft, f.n, 2: II<Ktlvnla, SiuiUa Em ludo-MtaUni 
HUlory, p. 261. 

17. Batmiif. pp, ISO-M'. T-l-A, p. IM FctisJna. Vol. I, p. 14(L 

18. Barani (pp. 188*89) aayi diat Moilk Nia.'imird-filn even luplrwl Cot 
the aovtt and Uc plan waa knewa to all the people fi( l>clhi. tn a 
mecUng becwcea the Sulfcui and tiic (aiber Bugtira Khio, Che latter 
hod wivned his net against Uie designs of Niaamu’d*Dln anC bad 
a&fcccl hia son to remove Ninbii'd'Din, Co)>ae<iiiei\(ly alter liii morn 
Erain ihb ntecting iBe Suiten bod KfaJik Nisanu'il'Dio poiaiicd. 
For a description ol clili meeUng see B and D (Voi. lH), pp. fill's?. 

36. Btraol, p, E71. 

SO. HAd.» p, 172. 

21 . Ibid., p. 173. 

SS. Aeeenling to Bannl (pp. I75<79). ibe Kbsljli belonged to aneihcr 
race. NUasin'dDbt Aluscd in hla TA~A Q». Ud) hinlier elueldatei 
the point and says that the Khtl|if vrere descendants of QidiJ Ehau, 
»n*ln*Uiw a! Qiingis Ehnn. QallJ had nlgmol to Ghaiir and Jut* 
jiican and his people cune (o be known as Qalji Crom Qoli). But 
Badaoni (lUnkiog, VoL h p. 230) siys that tbb assertion Iiu no real 
■uthorlLy. MoROver, T4'riUi.i*fsfthn<'d*Dhi Mu&awk 5hahf (p. 83) 
placed the Rhal)is among the Tarkish nee. Ravmy hu polntcil 
out that iiie Rhlljis inhabited A/glianistao and were considered more 
aa Afglian iLsn is Turk* (Raverty, p, H9, f.n. 8). It would be safe to 
condude thnt the Kheljis were Turks bnt having long resided in 
Afghaidaum tliey bad assEmOated the habiu and customs of that 
cDQQtry. R. S. Lai. Htstety of tho Khtlfis, pp. 11*18. 

£3. BTOi, pp. 178 80. 

24. The Sulcab allowed Malik Chhaju. a nephew oi Bfliban. and his 
followers to go scot free ofe^ the Cailim of ihccr attempted sebdUon. 
Ibid., p. 184. 

25, Sec Chapter R. 

a, TA A, p. m. 

27. The panlyrie body of XaiqDtaad was thrown buo the Jamuna river 
by Tarklih, in asttssin sent by jBlalu’d>OlQ Rhaljl. FutuAu'j'Mietfn 
(Agrm Bd.). p. 200, See afro Barani. p. 178. 

28. Another conipimtor. Malik T^ju’d.DIc Xuehl, wbo openly declared 
his iaieniiofl of klUlog the $ulun io a tlrunkefl orgy, wai graated 
pardon. Baiani, p. 190, 

29. Ibid., p. 180. 

80, For ZostoiKC. bU Mlure to take the fort of Rapthiuoblioc, IbM., p. 218. 

81. Most of (he Maliks who had heirayed the caiwe nf Salaa JaIalQ*d*:DIn 
fac love of gold were punished. Again Ute Sultan wu jealous e( Uie 
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fame of ZaLtr Xhao. one of hia valiant eoRucendcnr end oUoired him 
10 be klUcd in a Ixildc agaiou Qulitigli JUiwajaU {1299). S« Fvluh. 
p. %59 ; T-i-A, p. i41. 

iZ. ihUi., pp. S7S-70: liadaotil (BX). p. 191 

IB. TA-A, pp. 148>«). 

94. It w foKowcil |>r the reveU of Htjf MauU. Vor dciolU m bdnw. 

»&. Bami, pp. 232 88. 

00. Ulie cniiditinn of these priton hoiisei were InUumitn. AccudUtg to 
fKnnl the prisonm here '*l^oure<I lo mitds fltu they (l«ircd deatli 
u in the end of BiuiJiiiii the leaves drop down ot ihcir own aictonl’*. 

p. 847. According to Barvnl holes woro diig near Batleon 
Gstc Co keep ptianen and very few expeetud lo acape denth inim 
this place (BanuiJ, pp. £3840). 

97. Tlie Sttlren conrucated Tillages held (a pr^rietory right, in tree gift 
or at rellgiovn endomnent. Ibid., pp. 233*34. 

93. Ibid,, pp. 28347. 

99. Ravortyi p. 823. 

40. U9 above. 

41. Ravercy. p. 829. 

42. fdcM t T-i-N, pp. 100-08. 

4S. Banni. p. 20: TA-N. p. 78. 

44. Baihon never laTbed even to lice tow*hoRi and tlhcoim^ed 'vrUIng 
let tern lo them. Bannl. pp. 9S. 54. 38. 

43. JbiiL, p. 182. AccQirling to Barattl nwaei and pfliks all over the 
country nubed lo the support el Malik Cbhaju like anis and locoiK. 

43. /Jem. 

47. Kafur placed ShUuhu'd Dln. a ainor eon of the loie Snltim. on the 
dimnc and CKied .is hii MBeat Cor S3 days. Puaih, p. 835. 

48. 75/J,, pp. 542.41. Mubaak Ehalji also acted at a regent for aotno 
time IteTore amimfng (he cr e mi fermsUy. Fenslite (Bombay Ed.). 
Vol. 1. p. 2JB. 

48. SamMi. p. 888. 

50. Kfl hilled Ehiar Khan otkI Sl)adl Khan, hU own broihon and a host 
of other relaijc«i. Khlar KJian rna muedored for bis reftml (n |>art 
wUH Deval Rani. 2arar Rhan. the Wall of Gujmt aod lui own fadier* 
in*iaw. wfu Idilod wilboat any osteiutble reason. are many 

o^her such Instaiuei of hb wanlon cniclty. See Ferlsljia (Bombay Sd.), 
Vol. 1. p. 22J and Boreni. pp. 198. 595*9C. 

81. Malik Talbaglia tod Malik Tuair who bad exposed the dcaigos of 
Kliusraw Khan to the fiultan received punishment i&sicsd of reward. 
Barenl. pp. 998.401. 

92. The idenciry of die tribe or caste to which he bdongsd j* AtiU tin* 
eernin. Boranl glvq h is Barwar (Banol. p. 800): Asnir Klnotaw 
calls then Barado (rvghfuqnema, p. 19): Badaeni Jias Barwor 
(WuniAi/iahu’C.riMmkh. B.L, p. 212). Professor. HodlvaU hu ptfnCcd 
out **che name b anc s^rlticn Farwari or even Pnmor OMcpr by 
NUasnit'd'Bin nnd his copyist Fcrishca. Nlxamu^d.Olu was bom and 
educated in Herat. He was not well acquainted with any Indian 
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vcrniicalar ttid his opinion on & quenJon rctaling to tho inixicste and 
nbvuK nomeacUcare fA Hindn rrib«s and castes li of ateolucelf no 
value” (£(udi«s in ijrrfo'itfutiiffl Uistorj, p. 970). Mistpilcicd l»f the 
vrord ?ir<nr, nT%s nr>d foUmrin^ him Thomas idcuifici] ill cm 
*Dhal' or 'Mshar* defined a» nn fndlvjdual of low cute (CAronicfc, 
p. 1B4). Wliaisever nigltc liavc httn Utc origin of Khurniw Ulan, 
it (< diineiilt ui nccupt ihU theory because lianud end Amir KIninaw 
xpenlt Jdgl>lr of dicic bravery (ra*«4ili/j>i-rint< Sitotti, pp. SST-fOS: and 
TMghhtqtum/t, p. 19). Out, on the ot)ier honri, StnJ {HlMorf t>f 
Oufrat, p. 167 m} and Siylcy (iMsi MTti/ammeefsM liyrviin, p. 41 n) 
semetie vripl iboiild not Itowmcr be confuwd with mien aod con* 
trierl to identity Parwor vridi Parmv Rajpuu. Tlie *wa' ot the 
temcclc script should not liovKvo be canfuscil wUb 'mim' and con* 
tm 13BS. 

SJ. T.Af.l, p. 83. 

64. Cliaxl Malik stirred rebellion in Mull an sgaiiui Amir Mu^hlaii wlio 
Itad refused to join him and had bhn killed. Mulitnioiad Sliah of 
Sirlsias wft) Imprixineil by iUcm wlio wanted lo support Giieii Malik, 
and released only on eondldon chat he would helji ibo Tughluri cause. 
’Alnu'l.Mullc Muliani frankly confessed that he would join rhe win* 
ning side, and YcUaktij. the Amir ot femana, lost Ids I Ke In hi« 
uteiapi to Appose Chad Malik. Aiulr *AII Alkhutua Joined ilie TuBb* 
loq sido after some vsdllsdeti. TMJ.. pp. 83*90: 
namo (Aurangaha^l Text), pp. 59*69. 

U. Dr. t^. r. Tripaibl remarks tint "the slogan of rtvenge ft^r religion, 
so' common yet an eSaedTr in ihe hiitory of ebe Miulimi was now 
lianed.” $oma AsptcU of Murdm AdmlnisirfUion (Sccoiitl £d.}, p. 50. 

86. According to Feibhta (RoralMy Ed.), Vol. I. p. 291. llie Eatber of 
Ghiyasu'd'Din Tiigliluq was a Turk! slnve of Sultan Dal ban. About 
the lineage of the Tugltluq ruler Dr. Huttla tecnerks that "IE the 
Tughluq or hta father oznc lo scuU In India under Dalban. and 
afterwards rose lo prominence as Periihia infoms us, he should be e 
Turk rather than a Mongol, dfvee Balban hated the Mongols, and 
welcomed Turks. Making a eocDpromlse herwem tlie different 
accouut of Ibn Battuta and Badr Qiaeh regarding SuUui Mubaniinad’s 
descent cue feels coruuained to omclude that Itc was certainly a 
Ttuk as Ills fetha^s name Tughluq'^m Turki woid-.-ln(licaie« but 
Le WM not idendCBl with die Qaiaiinas, being a lineal descendant 
o< the dasanaan fflega of PenLa". A. M. Kosa/n. illM and FaU of 
Muhammed bin Tugfiiuf, p. 81. 

57. T'^AiM^Uizmo (Aurangabad Text), pp. 140 41 Se« Qiapcer V. 

58. Barani. pp. 4S1*2L 

M. T.M.S., p. 95. 

60. fiaitni. p. 489. *T1ic name Sargadawarl was given tu the place In 
Famkhahad dlscrict. on the banks of the Ganges, where the Sultan 
had encamped his anny. Sludicr in fndo'Muxlun Hiacory. pp. 
290*97. 
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61. Rfflila, pp. I05'67. lihwari Pmsd, Bitiory of Tvrkt, 

Vol. t p. in. 

08 . Varani. p. 401. 

61. T-i A, p. 214. 

64. Baran^ calli him Kimar, but allien indudhij Nlz8niu’d*Bii] AlimaU 
{T4-A, p. 2!6) aud Sadeoni (0.!, Text), p, 896. ntla him Rhammar. 
Tlie Conner wkI ein bo laken re mean as» ond the JAiter »a wine* 
■oiler. SludJet in Jnd^MusUtii Hltlory, p. 89tl. 

66. JJanni. {h 605. Ihe lerni Murefly uiniloies the "ainin ol hundredi 
Of YiabMlil wh« were not. howaver. purely laiUcory ofllcen. bui 
revenue oOioialj inporuihle Cor collcaioii of laxoi In grmijM ol eboiic 
a Uuiidred rlUagcai eadi. who wne cniliJed to a comniiuion 
nf 6va per earn on ihcir roJlectiont". CMJ-, Vol. Ill, p. 106 . f.it t. 

66. Toi Inatauee reeo like Flru: the barber oud Manka ibo (obxcn*aeller 
vrem pleeed In lilgl) pocidon and dbilkb flebu Nalk. the aon oC a 
weaver, wm honanred hy being placed In die proxinity el ihe 
Snlia/i. Banni, p, M6. 

07. nid., pp. 600-07. 

68. 'J'he Amlnn*f*.9adah ot See^r. Cnjm and other plaoei broke out Jii 
lolMlllon. Tn Cnjret they helped the rebellion n( TarIiI, a fiwncr 
ikive ol thu .Stillan; In Dcogir ihey.acc up an indcpendtni kingdom 
under Alau'd-Diti Hauu Shah. Barani, pp. 614*81, 68S ■. Indian 
AHii/fuary, Vol. X>kVItX, for tha liJJtre'y of iJio Ralmianl dyiiaay. 

08. aUC, pp. 904, 4U. Ha became Waair In ibe refsn ol Bulian Flnnt 
Tdgliluq imd did si a ripe old age. 

70. Idem, Aftf elao returdi i quaircl between *Alnu'|.Mulli and Khan-I- 
Jahan wlikh ended liappily for ihe ganeioeity of (he former. 

71. Ibid,, pp. 4V46. X1mdi»anilB*Zada. the daughtar ol SuUan Cldyacu’d* 
Din Tughluo« had picadd the claim of her ion, but wa» told eu her 
[ace that her wn wai Incompareni to rule. 

78. He ha<l onlered (he conDieailon ot ihe pr^eriy of 2000 .Viiaul horse¬ 
men In l>eah but owing to the requal of ReiwiJ Malik Plklirn'd-DIn 
revoked bis order. Oarani, p. 64. 

76. Sea above. 

74. Atlf, p. 80. 

76. Ibid., pp. 425 86. 

76. r.M.2, p. 166-90. 

77. Ibid., pp. 167-99. 

78. A/if. pp. 688-? I. 

78. Some aeihora go to the ioogih o( awerii&g that U waa the deiarioiii* 
(iOQ In the quality of alavei that eoAirlbuid to the iall of rbe Sulta¬ 
nate (Xire end rail of Mufiemumd bin Tughluy^ p. 85). Bui it 
would bo m(7ro correct to state dial slavery itself cootribnid to a 
great eitent to tha fail of the Sultanate, by hampering the growth ol a 
healthy Snue-ttmeiura. 

99. T.Sf.S.. p. 190. Prior to T(tQur*g Inroad iJie conotry was sent 
by atiittby and civil war among eon tending Ajntn wlio posed ihem* 
selves as partliaru of two grandsons oF Sultan Firux, ns., Sultan 
Naslru'd-Din Mahmud Shah and Stiltin Nucrac Shah. 



PART II 

CRArm XIX 

DtLHl CNDER THE ILBARI TURKS 

i 

Delhi and its Pcoph 

The apical cicy of Delhi hel<l an unique poaidon lu the 
middle ages, not only in Hindu&cati, but in the whole Muslim 
world. It bec&me the resort of Mualim refugees from 
Central Asia, Khiva. Bukhara and finally Baghdad vhkh fell 
ilike ninepins l>ch>rc the Mongol invars.^ Tlie Turkish 
conquest of Delhi had brought about a new cum in the life 
of the city. The popiUatioa of the city increased rapidly 
resulting in the expansion of the dey under practically cedi 
successive rulers* Thus Delhi compised of several cities and 
it was forty miles in circumference.* The city had ramparts 
which according to Ibn Battuta were unparalleled in those days. 
The rampart was 11 cubits in breach containing score houses, 
guard room, towers, siege madiines and several gates. 

The congregational Mosqixe of DcUii was of great extent; 
its walls, its zoofs and its pavements were all of white stone 
and the pieces were very ariucically cemented togetlter by 
means of lead. There were thirteen paWUom and four court 
yards. The Muizzi College of Delhi hid also & large building, 
and it was mistaken by the followers of the Qaramit&h and 
MuUhidah beredo u> be the Jazni' Mosque.^ The houses of 
Delhi according to Shaikh Mubarak were built of stone and 
bricks and the roofs of the bouses were of wood. The floors 
were paved with scones like marble. None of the bouses were 
more xhixs two stones high. But ShoBch Abu Bakar bln 
Rhallal improves upon his statement when he informs 
Shihabu*d-Din Abu’] 'Abbas Ahmad tJjat "this description 
applies only to the old houses of Delhi, for the new ones are 
built differoQtly".' The royal palaces, like the White Palace 
and the Red Palace of Sultan B^ban, were built on n far racfte 
magniheent scale. But the poorer people as now lived under 
thatched roofo. Ddhi had seven ly hospitals which w*erc called 
Daru'sh-shifa or houses of cure. The number of colleges in 
Delhi amounted up to one thousand, of which one belonged 
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to the iShafai$'. and the rest to the IlauiJis, The number d 
cbapeis and hcriuitagns were nearly 2,000.* Delhi also con* 
lalned many Kficnqahs founded by sainu. Sidi Mnula. :i 
darvesh from the north, laid the foundation of a Kkanqah 
whidi aiuacced travellers by land and by ica, who itopped in 
it,' Such Xhanqahs had many haogert^n and theii charity 
provided for many of the poor and the needy. 

The patronage of (he Sultans to men of arcs and letters 
turned Delhi into a cultural centre. This patronage was not 
the monopoly of the Sultans alone, because the Ainirs and 
Maliks end the pxioces of the royal house also extended their 
munihcieiice to poets, writers* salnis as also to the poor and 
needy.* Prince MiiharnmaJ* the eldest son of Sultan ilaJban, 
was the patron of the poets Amir Kliusraw and liasan. A 
similar sodety of cultur^ men was created by Bughra lUiAii, 
the second ion of Sultan BalbaiL* That private mujtificence 
was n gmc incencive lo the efilorcscence of the cultural life in 
the middle ages can be inferred from the fact that during 
Sulcm 'Alau d'Din Khalji's reign Delhi had beixiuie tbe object 
oi' envy of other cities, due to tht assemblage of men versed in 
various sciences and great religious teadiers though the Sultan 
hiinsdf had ao iuicrest In leiming.** Historians, phyddans 
and men versed in different brauches of various sciences'* had 
made tlie metropolis one of the chief centres of culture in ihe 
east. Poet Amir Xbusraw while eulogising Delhi said, ‘'Haziac- 
i'Dihli U the seat of faith and justice, and, is the Eden of 
Heaven-"** Sultan Firm Ttighluq was a great patron of the 
lettas and spent 136 lakhs of (snAos in gifts and pension of 
which 8$ lakhs were spent for the religious and leareed.'* 
Delhi had become a cultural tentre and developed a language 
peculiar' to its own.'* The court and tbe aristocmey aiiracted 
slave traders to sell their buiaan merchandise, spedally women 
accomplished in dance and roude and fine aru, to cater to the 
needs of the pleajuie4oving Sultans and Amirs,'* A ipedal 
type oi devotional music was developed by Che Muslim aaints 
and their devoices.** 

The city was a great trade centre and merchants and 
caravans from various parts of the eraplie came to the capital. 
The markets of the dcy humined with brisk activities. Tbe 
city had diEerenc markets for cloth, slaves, com and various 
ot^ goods? Sultan ‘Alau'd*Din Kbaiji appointed a controller 
of the markets (S^'chna-i-Mandi), to look aftdr ibices and 
enforce fas regulations,*' The shop-keepers of tbe city were 
acaistomed co give short weigiit and Sultan 'Alau*d*Diii Khalji 
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had 10 keep himself comtanily informed directly through his 
pages in order to see ih a: they do not pmctise fraudulent 
Diesstiic.^' The city had brokers and smugglers who smuggled 
cDUQtry-madc wine Id to the city, after Sultan ‘Alau’d-Din Khaljl 
had prohibited its manufacture. The main reason that 
baflied the ijiCroductlOD of the token coins by Sultan 
Muhammad bln Tughluq was bis failure to control those who 
counterfeited die coins.** Moreover, die karkhAntis manu* 
factored various types of ;trads and eiuj^oycd slave workers. 
Tit esc royal karkhanas were Sd in uamber and conuibuicd 
much to the development <£ the economic life of the city.** 
Tlie day labourers, the palanquin bearers, porters*' and the 
unempk^d formed a la^ seaioo of the city's population. 
SulUn ’Alau'd'Din once faced die rebellion of the nco^Muslims 
because they had no employment and failed to get any even 
after their appeal to the Sultan.** SuUan Gbiyasu'd-Din 
Tughluq and Sultan Firus Tuglduq also tried in cbdr own 
way to solve the unemployment problem though it is not 
poaaiblc to gauge (he success or failure of their laudable 
attempts.** 

In Delhi, the ridi, the aristc»cracy, (he Amin and Molib 
led a life of ease and luxury.** The life of the urban plebeians, 
on the other hand, was in no way belter dun diat of tbc 
Cillm of the soil aod convmion to Islamic Faith did not in any 
way improve their condition. We hear of the charity of great 
Maliks and Amirs who according to Barani vied with one 
another in perfocmiog charitable acts.** Those who were in 
need of charity were countless in number, because of the un> 
employment problem of the urban mosses. Whereas rich Amirs 
and Maliks basked in the sunshine of luxury and pleasure and 
drew large incomes from their hefs and from the Slate, the 
poor lived as so often a hand*u>mouih existence. Great Amin 
[ike Kotwol Fakhru’d-Din did not use a dres for more than 
one day**, the poor weaver worked hard for a few jitaU. The 
rich among the Hindus used to ride horses and lived a life of 
pleasure; the poor induding Muslims begged for bread at their 
doors. There was poplarisation of wealth, and society was 
sharply divided into the uniol poor many and the rich few.** 
The poorer classes, Hindus and Muslim alike, led a simple life 
and the rich few enjoyed all the amenities that sodety could 
provide. *' 

Idle of the city plebeians was not very different in those 
days from what we lind today. Afff informs u$ that public 
carriages would run five kos for four silver jiuls ; the palanquin 
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b<arera walked the Mine distance for haU a. iani^ : Lhc fare of 
a jsuJe wa5 6 jitaU, acid of a horse twelve. The porters 
(Muaduran) filled the streets lor lark of any other employment, 
and though the same author asserts that they earned a good 
Uveiihood** yet perhaps no body would exchange their occu* 
padoQ with them. A simple calciUatiou shows that they 
actually led u iiand*co-mouth existence In times of plenty and 
starred during periods ol scarticy. For instance, u palanquin 
needed at least four tuen. and It is erldenc that four porters 
used CO earn half tonAa by undertaking a single trip of five kos. 
Accord! itg CO Mr. H. Nelson Wrighe, caie tanka in those days 
wns equivalent to 49 jilals. He says : ”Ac the end of die 
Seventh Century we have PirUhta’s authority for the proporrion 
that the tankah was equivalent to 50 jitaU. There bad been 
no material alteration In the coinage by that date since the lime 
of Xltucmish. It aiay then bo mscmably suggested, if the aius 
themselves support the su^estion'^ they' do—that the 
lanbah of Utuuui^ was equivalent to the •ian\fT number of 
jitaLs aa that of *Alaud*Dia. Assuming, however a lanAah of 
dfi ratis, and taking the ascertained silver content of the l»Uion 
couw, an equation of dS jiialK to the innkah would bo more in 
keeping with probabilities than one of 50 jila}s’'*^ 

Four palanquin bearers could earn therefore 24 by 
carrying passengers to a distance of 5 kos. and per head income 
for each bearer after coveting 5 kos is 6 jilals. Thmfore one 
palanquin bearer could earn 1.1/5tb of a jiuS after covering 
1 kos. And due to the existence of competition between 
differcni kinds of transport, and the existence of 'plenty of 
porters ready for employment', a pewter could not have earned 
more than (he palanquin bearer. We can assume reasoiubly 
that as physically it was not possible for any palanquin bearer 
CO undertake any other work after atrrying a load for 5 kos, 
the maximiun that he could expect to earn in a day was 6 
jilalS’ In an ordinary fiunily consisting of father, mother and 
two children, per head income would come to less than one 
tankA per month or leas than four a family per Tnonib. 

Under normal condition such an income was sufficient to assure 
only a bare livelfhood.^^ But at times of famine, and during 
periods of rising pices it did not perhaps meet die expenses of 
even two meals per day. Moreover, because of the existence 
of unemployment and hard competition with slave labour 
there was uo certainty of regular income. 

Delhi being a large dty and centre of trade and commace 
had developed an under-world, characteristic of all metropolitan 
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cicies. The duhoocst tradei’, the riir*niff of the town"*, the 
smu^^ers aod the i'e^!ar visitofs of dhrepo table taverns 
formed this under*world. Sultan 'Alau'd-Din Khalji attempted 
to strike at the root of comiptloQ by conttoUin^ and punishing 
these refractory elements of the dty. The tavem*goers' 
reaction to police harassmont for enforcing Sultua *Alau'd-Din 
Khalji's law for prohibition of wine has been aptly expressed 
in the following couplet of Munlakhabu'l-tawarikh*^ '*Now 
he sprinkles the fUgon with sale, now he shatters the cup. 
How the poLicenun disturbs the peace of the tavern In whi^ 
he sup.*’ To the same Sultui also belongs the credit of 
attempting to check prosUtiuion in the city. Perhaps he closed 
down tlic brothels along with gambling houses and uverru.*^ 
The importance of Delhi in the political life of cbe couH' 
try cannot be over*estimatcd. The possession oi Delhi gave 
one prior claim to rule the whole of Hindustan. Bughra 
Khan, the second son of Sulun Balban, lost the awn of 
Uindustan b e caus e be had chosen to stay at Lakhanawati, and 
left Hazat-i-Dihli, for that was the name by which the city 
has been often designated, prior to the demise of his father.’^ 
Malika-i'Johan. the widowed Queen of Sulun Jalalu’d-Din, 
placed Qadr Khan, a vouag son of the late Sultan, on the 
throue of Bdbi as soon as the news of the demise of her hus* 
band reached her earn, in preference to Arkall Khan, cldcic 
among her surviving progenies, because he was away at Muluin. 
Site could not allow the throne to go vacant, and thus lose the 
alicgiance of Delhi in the struggle against ’Alau’d*Din Rlialji, 
Che nephew and murderer of the late SulunDelhi was the 
key to die sovereignty of the empire. 


G 

Flebeians in ThitUenlh Century Metropolili^ Politics 

The city of Delhi was regarded as "the source of wealth 
and fountain of blessedness ' from the very beginning of the 
Turkish rule in India.’* According lo Chand Bardai, the last 
of the Ghauban rulers of Delhi was so steeped in sensuality that 
the merchanu of Delhi had to lake the initiative to rouse him 
irois stupor just before the second battle of Tarain In Ud2.** 
The stnry is too romantic to be believed, more so because the 
king Prlthyiraj during this period bad taken up his abode at 
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But though die incident racniioncd by Chand mlghi 
have been die outcome oF a flight ot poetic imagination, yet 
It may be taken aj a symbolic tkctch drawn by the poet about 
the consciousness oF the (leoplv of Ddhi and their anxiety to 
protect their hearth and home from the notch western cloud o£ 
invasion dmt gsehered in the hen zoo.** The citizens of Bdhi, 
it appears, were ^ud of the beauty of the city; “ocher towns 
are infested with ihicvcsi have tymonleol rulers, are dependent 
on nun, have famine and poor"^*, but Delhi according to the 
author of Pritkviraj vijnya was free from all these troubles. 
It WAS but natural for thm to become anxious for the sceuncy 
and safety ol the city that dicy loved so much. 

As soon as the Turkish conqueron turned themselves into 
empire buildoa. they had to take into consideration the interest 
of their subjects, and, in spite of their zeal foi' religion, they 
Icamt throug^i experience that statesmanship demanded cou* 
cilJacion. Qutbu'd-Din Aibak had gathered this lesson at 
Ghaina where u his own experuc he had come to realise what 
die love of the populace Toeant to a rulcr.^^ Sultan Quibu’d- 
Din tried to please the people by his liberality nnd justice and 
earned for himself the epitaph of Hatimta'i in justicc.^^ After 
bis demise m 3210. bis son Aram Shah was raised to the throne. 
According to Minhaj “when Sulun Kuthu'd-Dia Aibak died, 
the Amirs and hfaliks of Hindustan at once considered it 
advisable for the sake of restraining tumult, for die trari' 
quiliity of the commonalty, and the contents of die hearts of 
the soldiery, to place Aram Shah on the throne'^*’ Aram Shah 
seems to have failed completely to carry out this expectation 
and io g:aiQ the confidence of die people in general althou^ u 
section of the Qutbi Amirs bnd t^en up <uids in his favour.^ 

Aram Shah was replaced on die throne Delhi by his 
broiher-indaw, Sultan Shaiiuu'd*Dm Ilmrniish, who was orU 
ginally a slave of the llbari Turkish stock", and bad in the 
past obtained Ms manumission from slavery (Khaitd-'ltaq) 
due CO the las very shown by him in the battle against the 
Khokhars. Bat b^rc he could be recognised as the ruler of 
the country he had to satisfy the jurists about his free stams by 
showing them the order of mauumissioo. According to tbn 
Battuta "he made the people take oath of allegiance to him". 
But the jurists together with the clilef justice refused to uke 
the oath of allegiance before the charter of maoumisuon was 
shown to them.** 

Sultan Sbamsu'd-Din earned for himself a reputation for 
bis justice, liberality and muuihcence, and accofdisg to the 
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;iuthor of the TAbBgat-i-NnHri hU libesaliiy*^ atinicicd variom 
people including uadei's, peasants aod religious men (o come 
to DcUii. Delhi becnine tiu centre of atmeUon for people far 
ami near. The dey attained the sutuK not only of Deru'/vUrtf^ 
ol Hiiidnscun bui also aa one of tlic most importune mcLropoli< 
LJi cities ill the Islamic world. Moix: so bcuiux; of the iiiinnd 
of Mongols who had curried sword and lire into Aiiu and des¬ 
troyed important centres of Mnsllm culture. 

Fjt}(U the dcudi of Sill an ,Shnui9U*d'Oln IlLutndsh dll the 
days when Ghiyam*d>Din lialban lickl die helm of die stale 
die Siiitaju were more or less puppets in the liands of the court 
facclons. In the words of Uamui "due k> die inability of die 
sons of ShaTiisu*d*Din, and the dominance of the Shams! slave 
the Kinkdom was witliout any ruler and every body bad 
become his own mAstcr"-“ 

Although the late Sultan had made a prodarnation in 
favour of his daughter Razia/* yet perhaps in the lust yean of 
his life he bad vacillated in his decision and called hU son 
Kuknu’dDin Finis from Lahore to Delhi, and the historian 
Minhaju'd-Din says that the reason for this was tliat "the 
peo^e had their eyes on him’* {KheJag ax ruw bnmai bud; 
Th-N, p. 162) because among the surviving sons of the 
Sultan he waa the eldest. It is not possible to ascertain who 
these pecpple were, but with the Kelp of the aristocracy he 
ascended (he throne {615 AH./1256 A.D.) and ruled for six 
months and twenty dnya.** 

Sultan Ruknird'Dln was generous but pleasure loviug; 
and the administration of the state was left in the hands 
of his mother Shah Turkan, a I'urkish woman’* who tried to 
wreak vengeance on all the other wives of Sultan Shamsu’d- 
Din/' She cruelly blinded Quzbu*d*Din, a youngvr son of the 
late Sultan", and her nets caused discontent among the Maliks. 
Some of them like 'Aoru’d'Din Muhammad Salari, the Muqti’ 
of Badaon. and Malik Ayazu’d-Din Kabir Xhan of Multan, 
together with the Muqti’s gf Hanai and Laliore revolted against 
hJot. £ven his own wozir Nizamul-Mulk Muhammad Junaidi 
as his subsequent act shciwcd bad liason with them. The Sultan 
took out an expedition s^oinst them but returned to the capi¬ 
tal when he received ihe news of a revolt at Delhi.'* The 
generosity of the Sultan" perhaps had kept the people of the 
capital in check so long, but tiurlng his absence from the capi¬ 
tal Shah Turkan the Queen mother quarrelled with Kasfa in 
whose favour a rebellion bcokc out in the dty. The Sultan 
was forced to return to the capital. But the situation was 
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already out of control, because in roapooso to an appeal from 
Razia v/hoin Sbah Turkan had atumplcd to captuie and put 
to death, the people; of Delhi rose and attacked the palace and 
impxisonod Sluh Turkau. According to Ibn Battuta Razia 
wore die garment of the oppresaed appealed to tlte anoy 
(/in-nAt).** But moat of the solillcrs indudJng the Turkidi 
guards were absent from the cnpiral ujid the appeal of Ruzia 
muxt have been to the people of Delhi.*' Tlie people of the 
dty hearing of a conspiracy of the Queen modicr against Rada 
rose up in rcl>cUlon, attacked the royal palace and seized Shah 
Turkan. 

Sultan retired to Xilugbari and cite revolt of die 
people was trownod tvidi lucceas. The Amirs and the soldieri, 
when they came back to (he city, had to accept a fail aecampU 
and cook their oatli of allegiance to Sultan Rada. Ruknit'd- 
Din was airesicd from Kilu^ari and imprisoned. He died on 
28ih of Rabi‘u'1 avwtU, 654 A.H. (November, 1236 A.D.). ITie 
decision to deprive Rukou'd'Dln aod install Razin in his place 
was apparently taken by the civilian population of Delhi and 
the army whi^ was away from Delhi as also the Amirs who had 
accompanied the Sultan or the provincial governors who had 
raised the standard of revolt bad little to do in the chaDge*ovei 
that took place under the Icadcnhip and iniuative of Razia 
and iier supporters at Delhi. 

The change was not at fine opposed by the Amirs or pro* 
vinclal governon because discontent against Rukou'd^Dio was 
wide spread. But they disliked that they should lose their 
monopoly of acting as the arNicr in the p^itics of the ^pixe. 
Therefore some of them refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new Snlton and encamped before the gates of ebe city. 
Only a section of the Amirs and soldiers who had accotnpanied 
RuV^u’d'Din to the capital in lus hasty return journey iook 
the oath of allegiance to Rniia.** It took all the skill in the 
diplomacy of Sultan Ruia Co crush those nobles among whom 
she had sown seeds of dissension and ill us succeeded in weaken¬ 
ing their power of opposition,** 

Sultan Rada however did not receive support from all 
sections of the people, became among the events of remarkable 
iropoitaiice in tbe beginning of her reign. MinliAju'd-Din men* 
dons an uprising oE Qanuniuh and Mulahtdah sects of Hin¬ 
dustan led by Nur, the Titrk**, a man of some pretmiion to 
leanung. They gathered at Delhi from all paru of Hindustan, 
such as Gujrat, Sind and suburbs of (he espitak and frorn 
plica on the banks of jaenuna and Genga. Wben Nur 

i 
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preached the people used to gather round him. He Indied the 
mind of the common people against the Sunuis and as a result 
on Priday in the mondi of Hafab 6H A.H./March 1237 A.U, 
a body of neatly one thousand Qaiainitah attacked ibe Jami’ 
Mosque wUh deadly weapons. This uprising waa suppressed 
with difCculty by ihc regular army of the govcromeni.** 

Ill spite of the upruing, the popularity of the Siiiian at 
Dcllii after her ncccssioii remained undiminished. In order co 
maincain her h^d on the populace, the Sultan gave up female 
attire and veil {Ai Hbtu 'uwot Vft Pai'dah hirun anuuls T'i-N. 
p. 188) and with cool :ind cap on she rode on an elephant so Uiat 
tile people could ace her dearly. TJic Tiuiuh Amirs, who had 
exercised a riglit to choose the >nonarch cv<;r since IJtuunisb 
was coiled &oni Badacn to assume the oown. were not how* 
ever prepared to allow their right to lapse; they were deter* 
mined to bring to book the Sultan who had violated their right 
and privilege. Moreso. because shortly after suppressing the 
revolt of the Amirs before the gates of the dey, had made 
two appoinimenu, xfiiu Malik Ikhtiyaru'd*Dm Itikin as the 
Amr-i-Hayb and Amir JajiiaIu’d*Din Yaqut as the Amir-i’ 
Akhur.*' Perhaps she promoted** the Ab)^inian to the post 
of luastec of horse in order to balance the power of the Turks 
who henceforth became extremely jealous.** But Lhougli bent 
on removlDg her they f&Ucd to undermine her authority in 
Delhi where she had acquired extreme popularity. Therdore 
rebellions ui tlie provinces were stirred up so that she might be 
forced to leave the capital. 

The hrst of these auempes was the rebellion of Malik 
Kabir Khan, the Muqti* of Lahore.'* It was suppressed 
promptly but the second revolt led by Malik Alcoriiya. Muqti' 
of Tabarhindah, was successful In its object and the Sultan in 
ber attempt to suppress it was made a prisoner. After tliis 
sacceasfiil coup the conspirators placed Mu’irr'U’d-Diu Qiiiiniin 
Shah, another son of Shamsu’d*Din Ututmish, on the throne. 
The attempt of Razia to regain her throne by and with the help 
of Malik Alton iya. whom she married, faded and after being 
defeated by the Delhi army, the fugitive queen and her consort 
met their death at the hands of robbers on SSth Robi’u'l awwal 
6S8 A.H./15 October 1240 AD-“' During the three years of 
Sultan Razia’s rule, Delhi and ixt dtheiu had supported her 
unhesitatingly. The Amirs and Maliks, in spite of their con* 
certed effort to remove her, never dared to storm the Royal 
palace or seize her peison m the capital. * They miBr have been 
afraid of the citizens of Delhi who bad placed her on the 
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ihrooe, and «iio would have opposed her removal by the Amirs 
with oil thdr might. The Amirs had chereh^ to await their 
chance before their nefarious plan could be traoslaced into 
action. The prime*niov€r in diis capacity, Amiri-Hajitf 
Malih ItiUn, wu ri^uly paid back in his own coin, when 
Suiun Bahram caused bis death immediately afterwards. 

Sultan Mu'irzu'd'Din Bahram Shah (12'10'42) was an un¬ 
assuming and courageous penoa who had no caste for gorgeous 
attire and regal splendour. The Sultan, bent upon lemovix^ 
Naib Ikhciyaru'd'bin who was Imposed npon lum, employed 
two assassins, who killed the Ka*ib and moruUy wounded the 
Warir.** He thus inairred the displeasure ol the Turkish 
nobles, the ringleader am<mg whom. Wazir Ni?amu'I*Mulk, 
Muhazzabu'd-Din, nurtured his grievance and awaked hii 
opportuuity. The long-awaited cbaime of revolt came with 
die news of Mongol occupation of Lahore and the Wazir skiJ* 
fully utilised it to foment rcbeilion, among the Amin who were 
sent to drive o? the invaders, against the Sultan.** 

The Sultan's popularity iu the dty bad prevented the Wasir 
from carrying out his plan so long. When the news of Cbe 
Mongol raid reached the dcy of Delhi, and it was learnt that 
the defence of Lahore had to be nbaudonod because of non-co* 
operation its dtizens'*. the Suiun asked the hUtorian 

Miuhaju'drDin to administer a rtew oath of allegiance to the 
people of Delhi, so that they might not follow the example set 
by the citizens of Lahore. The people did not budge an Inch 
from the oath of all^iancc because when the Amirs instead of 
inarching against the Mongols, returned to besiege Delhi, the 
people of the city stood in thdr loyalty, Minhajn’d-Dm 
states that during the siege of the capital many people Lost 
their life (Kh^q-i-buAr haUik shudancTf* and tbese peo¬ 
ple stfore undoubtedly chose that opposed the Amin led by 
Wazir Nlzamu'l*Mulk. The siege lasted for nearly thiec 
imondis from Saturday, the 19th ^ Shaban A.K. and went 
on until the 6th Zu*lqA'dah'^. and many were killed oa both 
aide. An attempt to negotiate through Shaikhu'l-lslaiD Qutbu'd* 
Din failed and the rebellloui Amirs ultimately captured the 
city and killed the Sultan. But they could achieve this success 
after much efibn and not before they had destroyed the suburbs 
of the city (Havali Sfmhr komah Kharab gutht; T-i'N, p. 196). 

The Maliks placed Alau’d Din Mas'ud Shah, md of Sultan 
Rukou'd'Din Firuz, cm the throne in May 1242 and admink* 
cered an oath of allegiance to the people.** The oatli of allc- 
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glance cak«»i Lhe people on an earlier occasion to Suliaji 
Mu*Izzu'd‘Din Bahram ui die Royal pahee'* >va5 a voluntary 
<7ne» but ludi perhaps was sot tlie case this time. 

The choice of tJic Maliks fell on 'AJau’d'Din Mai*ud 5haU« 
tUoMgh Boiu of lltuunisli, viz., Malik JnUiIii'<l<l>in and Nasiiu'd* 
Din were still alivc.*^ Tiic reason was perhaps the rcpuuiUiu of 
the prince as a guod*iiatua'tl pci’soii (Niku khrUq burl ; T-i-N, 
p. 1U7). Tills roputatiou however Ue could uoi rctuiii long 
because o£ die bad loablts which he had developed. Tlw very 
people that loved liim started ubUorring; lihu. Moixovci*, his 
laxity and negligence o£ rUe state niCairs together with bis liabit 
o£ killing nobles led to his deposition in 1246.'* 

Sultan bfosiru'd'Dln Mahmud Shah ascended die throne in 
June, 1246. During this long reign of nearly twenty years 
excepting for a brief period when he was ousted Xrout power by 
Isulu'd-Din Rihan, Ulugh Kha n»i.A*7am, the futorc SuUaii 
Ghiyasu'dDin Balkan and the £ather*iD*law of the Sultan, con* 
ducted the aEairs of the state. Balban had to tackle a diffiailt 
task because of the repeated raids of the Mongols in the niH’th* 
west, the rise of the local Kuidu chieftains**, and die intrigue 
and rebellion of Amirs and Maliks. During this period, Delhi, 
the metropolitan city of the empire, was an important factor, 
nay rather the centre of gravity, in the poll ties of die country. 
Co operation from the citizens of Delhi was essential in main* 
taining the authority of the Stale. 

*Iinadu*dDm Raihait who had lost bis influence and posi* 
tiop due to the machination of Bat ban and the Turkish party 
of the coiut had busied himself in undermining the audi^ity 
of the Sultan in imosgacgedc region, in conjimcdon with 
Qutiugh Khan, the stepfather of the monarch. In 653 AM./ 
1255 Raihan was defeated and killed and Qutlugb Khan 
was ordered to leave Oudh. The heC of Sahraich was assigned 
to him.** The Malik resented this order and revolted and 
defeated ou army sent againn him; but being himself in turn 
defeated by Ulugh Khan, the robcUious Mnltk was forced to 
take shelter with tlie chief of Santurgarh whoM loriiory was 
ravaged by the Delhi forces.** In 1257 Quilngh Khan joined 
his forces with chat of Uchh and Mnltaa led by Malik 'Izru'd- 
Din Kishli Khan4-Balbaii in the neighbourhood of Sanana.** 

Balban was sene at the head of an army to 8u[^teu this 
rebellion in May, 1257. While the two armies were facing each 
other some allies of the rebels in the capital secretly seiu infer* 
mationa to them that if they came to the capital every <me In 
the dCy would support them and they would find the gutca 
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Open. Their plan however wa» dewceed by the spies who in* 
formed Balban aboui dus. Ulugh Khan asked ibe SulLan co 
take measures for driving off the conspiiaton from the city. 

When the rebel army came and cocamped in the vionlty 
of the city they found ail the gates of the capital barred against 
them.** ‘They were informed by thcli abettors*^ that the city 
was empty of soldiers {Shahr Khali asl az hasikin \ T4’N, 
p. 308). But though tbc gates svere barred and there was do 
hope of auy help from inside the dry aj was promised yet they 
could 8till storm the cajnial and occupy iu Inside the dty the 
Sultan had ordered the city gates to be closed and fervent pre¬ 
paration was nmde to defend the capital. As the army was 
absent, Amir-i’HajiV 'Alau'd-Diu. the Na*ib Amir’i-Hajib, the 
Biwan 'Ariz-i-Mamalik, Ulugh KoCwal and such ether nobles 
exhorted themselves in mating the city tccuro. All the able- 
bodied individuaU (Metrd-i’Jang) were recruited and armed. 
At night the respectable men of tlm city and heads of fomilics 
together with nobles took the responsibility guarduig the 
walls of the city.^ Thus the last hope of the rebels was lost, 
because the city wsis ably guarded by its ciurcos who cooperated 
with the Sultan in preserving the metropolis from the anarchy 
of baronical barbaritjcs. Tlu besieging forces were constantly 
apprehending the return of Ulugh Khan wiili hU army.** The 
arrival of Malik Nusrat Khan Badaru'd-Din Sunkar Rumnl also 
made them decide to retreat in haste.** 

But among the soldiers who had accompanied them there 
were many who refused to follow the rebel leaders. They asked 
for fo^iveness of the Sultan and joined the royal army.** 
Perhaps they too were doc ready to play to tbc ambidon of the 
Ainira, and it is quite possible that some among them belonged 
to the city, the sight cd which incited in them a lording to go 
back to iu bosom, where they hc^d perhaps to fijid shelter in 
a warm and peaceful home, to meet long-awaiting and yearn¬ 
ing dear ones again. Tliey therefore refused to accompany 
the rebel chiefs and go on travel. Thus Delhi the capital was 
saved foom the ravages of civil war aetd occupation by the mer¬ 
cenaries of Qudugh Khan and 'Inu'd-Din Balban's army due 
CO the bravery of iu citizens. The strength of the rebel army 
for creating {urtber disturbance was also mmimised due to the 
desertions that took place prior to their departure &om the 
gates of the dty. The gravity of the situation had made halban 
cxcrecoely anxious about the fate eff the capital and the Sultan. 
But on the way back his anxiety was relieved by the news of the 
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dcJIvcrance o£ the dty, It W 2 s to the diiieni of Delhi thit 
Na&lru’d'Dm Matmiud owed his crown on tbii occasion. 

After the death of Suliau Naiini*d-Din, the aU*po\vcTful 
deputy (Na'ibJ. Gluyaiu'd*Dia Balban ascended the tlironc of 
Delhi, and rul^ the country with &n iron hand for nearly a 
quaitei of a veniiiry (12d6>87). Stdlin Gbiyasu’d-Din Dalhan 
was one of the most rcuiari;al>Ic rulers that Mediaeval India 
produced. He had an exaggerated idea about the dignity of 
the Sultan, and never consented to meet men of low or^iii. or 
entertain them.'* This attitude of Balhan was lately the out¬ 
come of his determination to put down the anarchy of the past 
and to crush the The rivalry with lUihan also had 

convinced the Sul tan of the need hm esiabUshing the superior¬ 
ity of the Turkish race. He [hereforc excluded men of low 
origin from his presence. But this race superiority complex, 
common to all die Turkish Amirs and Maliks, did not blind 
him to the fact thac the goodwill of the people is essential ior 
the sahe of stable govemmenu Sulcan Balban in spite of his 
show and display would take his seat amoog all at times of 
prayer and discussion in the mosi^ue (Dor miyan-i-kfutitj 
~binishitsii : Barani. p. 47). He was in favour of maintaiiung a 
show of equality with all his subjects, between the hi^ mul 
low, the Hindus and the Muslims, the learned anfl the fools, 
ihe intelligent aod the stupid, the informed and uninformed.'* 
His justice attracted the people of Hindustan coward;> hla 
nilc." Ddhx which had already become a place of shelter for 
those who had escaped the Mongol sword acquired a great 
importance iu the Muslim world, after the fall of Baghdad in 
1258 AJ>. Princes, courtiers, learned men, mosidans and many 
others from Central Asia, Khiva, Samarqand, Kasghar and so 
on came to Z)oru'hMuiA Delhi to fiod shelter and to setdo in 
place. In Delhi fifteen tnahcllas or quarter^ grew up named 
after the princes that took slielter in the city, such as Mahalla 
'Abhisi, Mahaiia SanjsrI, Mahalla Xhwarajam Shabi, and so 
on.” 

Balban was a statesman of blood and iron. He therefore 
wanted to strike terror in the heart of his subjects”, so that 
tliey might be ahaid of the king. He woidd overthrow a whole 
army or a dty for the rebellion of one man.*’ He was ruthless 
towards all bis opponents whether they belonged to the corps 
ot the ‘Foity* or Hindu rebels of Katear*', or die Mewatis who 
raided the vicinity of the dty at nlghc.” But even Sultan 
Ghlyasu'd'Din Balban bad to alter his dedsioo due to the 
request made by (he citizens of Delhi at least on two occasions. 
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T^e Tvst event concerned 2,000 hoRcmen of Sulian Shams- 
n'd-Din't army who bad rccwved villages in the Doab hy wav 
of pay. Tor more than thirty or forty years they had. enjoyed 
tiiMc Icuida; *o»ite among clicm had become old aud lufuin, 
while others had dii^ and their sons bad taken pewsesdon of 
these lands as inheritance, and had their names recorded wiih 
the Muster-Master,*^ They considered clicmsclvcs as pro 
pricloji of rhe land which they mated as given co them in free 
gift. Some of them leisurely went to their military duties, 
wfiilc ntlien Kcured otciuption by bribing the Nu*il> 
'AHz4-Mtimatik {deputy Muster-Master) with bribe o! wiiw, 
goau, hen, pigeon and corn.** The Sulua ordered enquiry 
into the matter and after being appraised of the situation be 
divided the Shams! horsemen into three categories. On the 
old and tnirrm he seeded a petuton of iotty to hfty lankas, and 
resumed tlioir villages; on the ablebodicd n suitable allowance 
was granted, but though not deprived of thdr grants, they had 
to submit the surplus rcventie to the government; the widows 
and orphans were also pensioned off and their grants tclapaed 
to (he sente. This measure caused great dissacisfactkni among 
the old Siiaoui gmntecs many of whom were the inhabitants 
of the city of Delhi, The resumption of the grant created 
commotion in all quarters of the town {Dar har viahaUti <lar 
S/tahr Shuri Peida amad: Barani, p, 63). The Shams! slaves 
were Ksetered all over tbc city and the loss of their income in old 
age uiovcd them to despair. Those on whom the wder of 
resumption of their granttvas served assembled together and went 
to Maliku1-Umra rakhm'd-DIn, the Kotwal of the dey who was 
moved by iheir distress. They maintained that they had received 
the laud in Free pft and they enjoyed their iqt's for fifty ycarrs 
nndotii of ibU income they and their families kept body and soul 
together. M^eplng and complaining they poiothd out that 
they had served tbe diwan-i-Atiz es long aj they had rhe ability 
and so In their old age they should not be deprived of tbdr 
rightly deserved pension. The aged Kotwal felt for them and 
brought the matter to the notice of the Sultan in i very uctful 
manner.*’ The Sultan was moved to compassion and the 
grantees were conhrmed in their possession. Thus the old 
Shamsi horsemen were able to gain their point by making a 
concerted effort. Though the cancellation of previous 
order was not to the liking of the Sultan, yet his hand was 
forced by the piocest and appeal of the Shamsi horsemen 
through die Kotwal. 
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Another erenc in which ihe Sultan bad ca give tvay occur* 
red wlicn li£ rcttimed horn Luichiiawti, alter suppressing the 
revolt of Tu^rxl Khan, and mstalling lijs own son llugUra 
Khan os die governor o£ the place. The Sultan ordered glhlKU 
to he erected lor iiaiiging dioic followers of Tngiiril 
Tngh'fl) who were die inlinbftunts of 0cUii and iu environs 
and Iwd joined TuglirlJ at L.ikhrjawti.** Tlic Siduin had 
ourieti druse prisoners in letters from Lahlinawn to Delhi 
and defeited tlurir ponUhineni till his arrival iti the capital.** 
Tlic news spread in the city and enu^d diRiiiay jnaoiig 
die inliahjtants of the town for many people In DcUii and its 
cDvii'orn hud rcladons and connccciou among the prisoners. 
The Qa 2 l of the army being moved by this cause of public 
sorrow went to the Snltan on Priday ni^t and persaatlcd blxn 
to refrain from punishing the prisoners. Most of the prisoners 
were men of no consequence and were set free, some nf the 
better known were banished in the neighbouring towns, aud 
some were kept in prisons. The most notorious among theni 
were ordered to 1^ mounted on buffaloes, and to be paraded 
round the city as an cxamplary punishment. After some clmv 
the Qozi appealed again to the Sultnn on behalf of those that 
were kept in prison, aud obtained their ideaic.*** Thus even 
a stern ruler like Balbin was swayed by the pressure of public 
detnand. 

After Balban's demise, die court facdoo under the leader* 
ship of Kotwal Fakhru’d-Din placed Kaiquabart, die son of 
Bughra Khan, on the throne in 68(3 A.H./1287 AD. Mu'hzu'd* 
Din Kaiqubad was an inexperienced youth, brought up rigor¬ 
ously so long under the eyes of his stem grandfather. He 
now found himself suddenly at the helm of affairs. The 
struggle for ascendancy between the Khalji and Turks that 
ensued ir> the latter part of the reign resulted in the establish* 
ment of the Khalji dynasty on the throne.^'* 

The people of Delhi played a vital part iu the whole 
drama, and were not mere spectators to the show. AccortUng 
to Ziau’d-DIn Barani, an eye tvitness to the cvcnts“V all the 
people of Delhi including the noble and the plebeian, the low 
and the higb. came out of the twelve gates of Delhi to 1‘eseue 
the boy Sultan Shamsu'd'Din from the hands of the Khaljis 
who had carried him to Baharpur.'** Khau/u, \oa 'autam 
KhuffS wo buturg-iShahr az dutvazdah dArwazah bi nnsraU> 
Pigai'-iSuliAn birun aincdand xua rah^Baharpur giriftand. 
It appears that they had deliberately chosen the Uadoon gate 
ns their place of assemblage because in point of impotumcci 
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the Badacn gate cxceed«I all other*gateways of the city. “The 
BadacQ gate was aUo the scene of contention between tlvaJ 
factions, of deadly contest between foreign enemies and the 
king of Delhi; and the grand entrance for the procession of 
kings and foreign amhassadors."*** To reach the gate one had 
to cross ft populous street occupied by the cloth merebanu of 
Delhi. Tlius ic appears that in their deierminalioo to save 
the yotmg Sultan all sections of people including the merchants 
and ordinary men joined. The slcualion demanded a nun like 
Pnklini’d'Dln who was held high in esteem by all the dikcns 
of Delhi u> persuade them to disperse peacefully. He liad a 
great InAucncc both in and outside the court circle and be now 
used U for the rising dynasty. The reason is not far to seetu 
His own gc»n*in<law aad nephew was poitoued to death by 
Kaiqubad and two of his soiu were carried away by ihe Khaljls 
to Baharpuf. So that out of a desire to be avenged and at the 
saino rime co save his own sons, be used his influence in favuiur 
of the Khaljis. 

According to Bnrani, ihe people of Delhi hud a dislike for 
(he Khaljis nod were not ready to accept them as ruleis of the 
country. Thus the upiUing Allowed from tbcit antipathy to 
the rule of the KbaJji whom they believed to be of ooaTurkiih 
origin,*®* This belief was not based on reality.*** Moreover, 
as wQl be evident from the happenings of the reign of Sultan 
Jalalu'd'Diu Firuz Khalji, even Turkish nobles did not hesitate 
to join him after his accession, though Delhi did not accept 
bin for a long time and he had to make Kilughari his 
residence. Therefore the dislike of the Khaljis in the common 
man of the city did not follow from a negative cause only. It 
was to ai large oticnt due to the loyalty that the llbari Turks 
had earned Cor their dynarty after nearly a century of their 
tule, A blind loyalty for Che ruling house was a natural pheno* 
zncnoQ for the citizens of Delhi'*’, and this self-pK^clJed up¬ 
rising of the people at Delhi was the outcome of such loyalty. 
The citizens of Delhi disliked a dynastic change engineered by 
powerful sections of the aristocracy and. but for the ioiluence 
exerted by the aged Komi, were ready to face an unequal civil 
war Cor the sake of restoring the reigning dynasty. A great 
atfachmeni to the royal bouse and the reigning dynasty among 
the people seeins to be the real cause Mind this uprising. 
Even after his accession to the tlirooe Sulun Jalalu'd'Din 
Fima Khaiji did not visit Delhi for some dme beause of the 
dislike that the people of Delhi showed towards him. 
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GaArrKR IV 

PLEBEIANS IN DELHI POLITICS DURING 
EHALJI RULE 
] 

The biew Dynasty 

la tbc beginning of the year 1290, Suliaa Jalalu'd*Uiri Khalji 
Hiceudcd the th^ne ac Kilu^ri but did not dare to enter 
Delhi in fear of the dcltens. Baranl dearly states that 
u 02 hiras shahryian darun Bikl nora/1, he in fear of die 
citizens did not gt> to DdhJ because the ordinary dtizena of 
Delhi {'am'a Khalq sHalir) could not accept thia diango of 
dynasty from their heart of hearts.' This attitude oi the 
ordinary petals of this diy not of course shared by thu 
aristocrats who were always profuse in (heir show of loyalty 
Co the power that be, and ilic gycat men and nobles, the learned, 
the ofhciala and celebrities with whom die dty was then filled, 
went out (o pay their rcapccu to the new Sulcnu At miiighari 
The nobles and cclebriues of the city built their houses at 
Kilu^iarl and a regular market grew up in the new township 
that developed around die palace of the SuUaiL Some dme 
passed before the Siilum could remove the distrust of people, 
by the excellence of his character, hla Justice and benevolence. 
He won over the allegiance of the people also by the hopes of 
reward which he held ouL* 

When the Sultan came to Delhi, lie made a great show of 
fils respect to Baiba ij. hii former master. The Sultan enme to 
the Red Palace dismounted and went inside bareCooted. He 
professed loudly that the fear of Balban whom he had served 
was adli in his mind.^ After all, this fear was not the fear ol 
the phantom of Sultan Balban, it was the outcome of the guilty 
conscience of an usurper afraid of offending the pe^lc who 
still cherished the memory of the days of the Ilbari Tiraklsb 
dynasty. He was afraid of ascending the throne bdorc which 
he had stood as a courtier, and out of respect to cbe Tncmory 
of Sultan Ghlyasu'd-Din Balbsn took his scat in the line which 
had been assigned to the Amin and Maliks during the rule of 
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ibc Turmet Sulcaii. He invoked cuises on Aitmar Surkha 2 U(I 
Aitmnr Kachlian find said ihat by clicif designs to kill Uiui. 
ihcy compelled him. out of a fear for life*, to take up anus 
for sclt-praervadon. otherwise Uc would have Ictl n coiitcuud 
lf& oi a Malik or Khan. He ended his loud dcuuii<jHLi<io o£ 
iho4C time toraxX hhn to take up the rcsponsiliiJIiy of ruling ii 
kingdoiij by voicing die feuj that haiintcfl him. *'CiC)d only 
knows’, said JalaUrd'Diii Khaljh "how It may fare either wiili 
me or with my dcsccudanta."* 

lliis public dcmoustraiion of loyalty to SuilAii Ralban 
and the plillosophieal duiti’lbc into whidi Ue indulged was quite 
Iiypoaitiol, because he had deliberately planned to remove 
die descendanu of Sulein Ballian Cruiii Ills iwth.* In Ilcngal 
the deacendnnu of Balltan were scIU ruling, ac Dcllti Malik 
Chhajti, the nephew of Baiban, looked ukaucc at die rise oE 
Che IChalju to power. It was out of a dash of aou current of 
court politics that Sultan JalaJu'd-Dln and the Khaljis grabbed 
power freau die tottering hands of Sultan Mu’izzu'dDin and the 
Turkish party. The demonstraiion of loyalty made by SuUan 
JaUtu'd-Din was of no uae. and at least tlie younger section of 
the Khalji party did not like it.* But it was not meant for their 
ears, it was actually addressed to the dtueos of Delhi, whose 
heart he wnnlcd to melt in his favour. 

The citizens of Delhi however had a soft comer for the 
descendants of Belban. When Mnllk Chhaju raised his sInn* 
dard of rebeUioii in the second year of Stiltan Julalu’d-Din s 
i cjgn. he had the sympathy of Delhi. People Irom nil pnris of 
Hindustan joined his camp.* When lie marched towards the 
capital the people of Delhi as also of the nel^bouring villages 
heard the news with joy aud satlafaction. They rcm«nb<re<l 
the benefits received Ir^ the forefachers, and felt that the 
khaljis had no claim to the throne of Ghiyasu'd-Dm Balban. 
The irregular volunteers and moilcy collection of soldiers* was 
defeated by Arkall Khan, the second sou of the Sultan'*, and 
the leaders were brought to Delhi as prisoners. Wlicn the 
followen of Chhaju like Malik Atrdr *A]i Sarjandar. and other 
nobles were brought before the Sultan, a public daihar was 
held, and instead of awarding punishment to them as was 
expected by all. the Sultan rdeased them after accending to 
tbclr needs and drinking wine with them.*^ He told diem that 
they had aacd rightly in drawing their swords in support of 
their bcncfB«or.^« Later on the Sultan explained that he had 
not spilled the blood of any Miiasalman up dll hU old age, and 
he was not ready to soil his hand at the tag end of bis llCe. 
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He WAS also averse to do Ixaim to the descendants of hia former 
master.** Bui in renliEy h'ls mercy co the rebels flowed not 
merely out of compassion and gratitude; it was the outcome 
on tbe other hand of an attempt to gratify popular senument 
which demanded inoderucion In favour of the descendants of 
Suican GhIyuu'd’Din Balban, 

Suiun Jalalu'd'DtD Khalj: was cdoscxous of hia weakness 
as an usurper and founder of a new dynaaty.** He was always 
ID favotir dicre&re of sulking a compromise, and even with 
foreign invadffs like ’Abdu’llah, the graocUon of Hulegu tbe 
Mongol, he enured into friendly rcbticHi. His pt^icy \ras 
largely guided by the fact that the people of Hindustan, 
spedaUy the drimoa of Ddhi, did ooi accept his rule 
cothu&iaattcally and the Suhan’a sole desire wu to consolidate 
hia hold over them by following a policy of modoaticc] and 
peace. That Iiis moderadOQ was not merely an outcome of bis 
piety and aversion to shed Muilim blood is quite evident from 
the incident of Sidi Maula. The auelty widi which Sidx Maula 
was put lo death shows chat Sultan JaUlu'd*Dm could vie with 
ony other ruler of mcdincval times in the inhoinanity of his 
punislunenL** Stdl Maul a together with some disalfccted 
tu>blcs and Qazl Jalal Kashani had planned to assassinate the 
Sultan on his way to tbe mosque on Friday. Hatiya Paik and 
Kotwal Birinjtan were assigned the task of murdering the Sultan. 
The plan was to mairy Sfdi with a daughter of Sultan 
Nasiru*d*Din Mahmud, and place Mm on the throne.^* The 
Saltan came to know of it and had Sidi Maula and his aaso* 
ciaies arrested. Qaai Jalal Kashani was sent to fiadaon u Qari 
of that place. The Amirs and Maliks and other associates of 
Sidi Maula were given suitable punishment. But none of the 
accused confessed to their guilt. The Sultan wanted u> elicit 
the truth by placing them on a fire of ordeal at Baharpiir. The 
'Ulama however objected to such a procedure. Being exaspe* 
rated he turned cowards Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi and his fol* 
lowers and exclaimed like King Henry II of England*', *Oh 
darveshes, avenge me of the Maula.' One among them leaped 
out and struck Sidi Maula tvith a raaor. and immediately after¬ 
wards an elephant driver waking under the older of Arkall 
Khan trampled him co death.*' 

Sidi Maula and his aisociate& had repeatedly pleaded 
innocence, yet the Sultan did not relent, because be was dete^ 
rained to crush the power of the Balbanl party who were 
supporters of Sldl Manila.'* Chance had offered a golden 
opportunity the Khalji Sultan to crush the supporters of 

4 
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die dyn;iityi b«ciuie it would aEord now no cIiajicc £ot his 
criUos CO asori^ to hita any ulierior motive agaimt those that 
were JoyiJ to Ualban and h)s descendants: the Incident oEered 
no opporiuiiicy to the people of Dcllxi to raise ibeir voice of 
protest; the Sultan could crush his opposition and ni die same 
tune rcuin his inaeh of u just ruler inking o rightful revenge 
upon the rebellious and unruly conspiratcvi. Tlio Sultan, 
therefore* did not Ucsicaic lo strike at once. The incident ot 
Sidi Maula is an cyc<^pener bexatuse it reveals clearly that the 
Sultan's aversion to shedding Nfiislim blood in his old age'^i 
flowed not ^oro a non*violcot bent of mind but as a maccer of 
policy. Sultan Jalalu’d'Din Rhalji knew (hat though the Maula 
had a large number of followiog mtd en joyed much popularity”’. 
yet by crushing him (he Sultan would adiieve an object which 
lie could not materialise openly, vjZy chat oC pushing the sup> 
porters of Balban. The rebellion of Malik Chhaju anti die 
sympathy that he had received in the capital had convinced 
Sultan Jalalu'd'Din Khaiji of the need of taking measures to 
crush the supporters of Bsllian. The alleged conspiracy of 
Sidi Maula offered him (he chance to do so without affording 
the people of Delhi an opportunity to {H’otesc in their favour. 


n 

Sultan 'Alau'dDin Xhalji iJ296-J)H^ 

Before SuUsn Jalalu'd-Bln Khalji could efface from the 
mind of the people their aversion to Khalji rule and entrench 
himself in their sympathy and love, he died a cruel death ac 
the hands of his own nepliew. 'Alau'd-Din Khalji, who declared 
himaeff the Sultan. 'Aiau'd*Djn did not leave any stone un¬ 
turned for winning over the populace to his cause, and to wash 
his heinous erioe by lavish disoibution of hia plundered wealth 
from Davaglri. On his way to Delhi, be distributed gold from 
a light and movable catapult (manjaniq), In every sugc of 
his march from Karra to Delhi five mans of g^d star were placed 
in manjaniq, and discharged among the spectators in fr^c of 
tile royal tent.*” By spending lavishly he easily won over to 
his side those who felt no gratitude for Sulun Jalalu'd-Din. 
People from far and wide gathered to ctdlect the wealth scat* 
tered by him. As he proceed tus army swelled in nunsber. 
and after his stccession, “he gave away quiniera and quinters of 

gold.*'”” 

But id spite of this gold-rush among the poor and ignorant 
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as also among Ihe JaUli nobles liXe Malik Taju'd*Dm \L\ichX 
who with his following had deserted to 'Alau'd'Din Kholji at 
Badaon. the coasdendous and honourable dtizens of the capital 
accused these deserten a& traitors to their patron and bene¬ 
factor. Those who had joined the cause of Sultan *AlaLi’d*Din» 
however, defended their position by pointing out that the end 
of Sultan Jalalu’d'Diu Khelji was foredoomed from, (he day 
when he went to Kam to vi«t bU nephew and thcrefm their 
accusers were unjust in blaming them.** But iho party of 
Alau'd'Din had b^ome too ssong by this time, so whether a 
section of people liked him or not the XhulOah was read and 
coijia were suuck in bis name.** 

During the reigri of Sultan *Alau<l*DiQ Xhalji tlie Mongols 
i'cnewed their raids tn India with vigour. The Mongols** bad 
started their raids into Hindustan from the days of Sultan 
IkutmUh. Jn India their nuds in the north*west had needed 
all the efforts of able generals and rulers like Balban to check 
the tide. The reign of Sultan Kaii^uhad bad passed in cocn* 
pancive peace due to a lull in thdr raids, but Sultan 
Jalalu'd'Din Khalji struck a comprotuLu with them. The 
Mongol danger reappeared again in the nortli-w’est with fe- 
rtewed vigour in Utc reign of Sultan 'Alau'd'Din Xhalji. 
Fortunately for India, In Sultan ’Alau'd-Dln Xhaljt the country 
had an able militaj)* leader to counteract the danger. But in 
spite of the nveasurcs taken by the Sultau. the Moi^ol invaders 
twin besieged Delhi, once In J299 under Qutiugh i!Lbwa}ah*^ 
and again in 1S09 under their leader Tar^i.** 

The Mongols had carried fire and aword in ,the Islamic 
world m the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
oa.** They had destroyed beauiiful garden cities like Bagh¬ 
dad, Samarqand and Bokhara.'* In 1258 when they occupied 
Bagdad the Mongols killed 800,000 of its inhahiiants includ¬ 
ing the Caltpb Al-Musia’asim bVUah.*^ One of the i^fugees 
frra Bokhara tersely described the Mongol occupation of ibe 
dty, when in reply lo anxious enquiries he said, *Tbe Mongols' 
came, dug^ burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed."** 
They had coldbloodedly reduced Qourishing dues into heaps 
of ruins and laid wealthy provinces waste. The Mongol philo 
sophy of Ixiie may be understood from a saying of Cbingii Khan 
who once asked his boon companioos about the greatest joy of 
life. One after another answered, some one au^esied hunting, 
others riding or hawking or sport. But at such answer their 
leader shook his head, and then said. *Tlse greater joy a man 
can know is to conquer his enemies and drive them be^re him. 

135(iC 
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To Tide their harta and take away their posseuioos. To see 
the faces of tbo«e who were dear id diem bedewed with tears, 
•and to daap their wives aad daughters in his arms/'** 

In Hindustan too their ndd and devastation had caused 
dismay all round, and the poet Amir Khusraw, who had suffered 
impruonmeat at their hands, says that God had created them 
out of lidl Tire, arid they looked like so many white demons, 
and the people fled £tozn them everywhere.’* In another place 
the same author inys that as a result of Ute Mongol invasion of 
1SD5 fled from, their burning houses with their heatlif 

and feet on fire threw tJiemstlves into rivers and toi'cnts/'’* 
The mantle of dcfendli^ Hindusun from the devastation of 
these barbarians fell on the shoulder of Sultan ’Alau'd*Din 
Khaiji, and he did not shirk the responsibility: rather he took 
much risk personally for defeoding bis kingdom end capital 
from the hands of d^e Mongol hordes. 

The Sultan knew chat vadllauMi in face of foreign danger 
would imdmmne his authority and prestige in the eyes of bis 
subjecu. When Mongols under QuUugh Khwajah besieged 
(he capital**, the Sultan d^sd<ied to meet the invaders and led 
(he army pecsonally. 'Alaul Mulk. the corpulent Kotwal who 
was given the charge oC the city, the royal harem, and the trea* 
sures, advised the Sultan to refrain from hazarding a conflict 
and exposing his own life to danger.*^ But the Suitai] under¬ 
stood his people better than his advisers did. The Sultan knew 
it for certain that the fate of bis rule, and the prestige of the 
kingdom largely depended upon his ability to tide over tlie 
oisis of foreign danger. The Sultan therefore commeoded the 
sincerity of flie Kocwal, but declined to follow his advice and 
laid. *'!£ I fellow your advice to whom could I show my face ? 
Now bow ould 1 get into my harem ) Of what account 
would the people hold me ? And where would be die daring 
and courage which is necessary to keep my turbulent people in 
submisdion ?"•* The Sultan’s daring and courage in resisting 
the barbarians who had already (reaced havoc in half of the 
civilized world must have elicited the appreciation of bis sub¬ 
jects, who readily acquiesced in many of the rigmous measures 
uken to maintain a large army fox defending the country from 
Mongol invaders.** 

In order to counteract further Mongol aggression, Sultan 
'Alau'd-Din Khalji decided to maintain a large army. He fixed 
the Temuneradon of the soldiers at two hundred aad thirty-four 
tankA! and paid an extra amount of seventy-eight (on/lor to 
those who maintained two horses.*' In order that his I'jldiers 
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YQjght purchase goods at lower price in chc capital and its 
surrounding ureas, ho Hud ihc prices ot various necessaries of 
life. Thiu the prices of food grains*^, doth and piece goods*'i 
h«^c3 and slave girla^. and other sundry articles were fixed 
in the capital. The enforcement of those regulaciohs regard* 
ing prices involved the problem of supply, transport and 
imposition oC check on hoarding**, as also storing of graina at 
royal granaries, so that ai times of famine people might secure 
essential nrtides ac fixed prices. Thus mtioning of f^d grains 
at periods of famine was enforced. All those merchants who 
carried goods from afar were placed under the control of the 
.^/ctt/ine*^Afand^ Mnllk ^buJ, and were forced to set up their 
family establishment at Delhi.*' Hoarding io an area of 
hund^d kos around Delhi was prohibited, and peasants were 
forced to sell their surplus to the government at fixed price. 
Tbe tradcra were helped to proaue grain by the government 
ofTicers and employees of the revenue department.** At times 
of famine or dnught a quantity of com sufRcient for the daily 
supply of encli quarter the dty was allotted to dealers every 
day from the inarkct, and half a man used to be allowed to 
the ordinary purchaser in the market.*' The Sultan used to 
keep himscli informed about the market prices pcarsonaJly and 
severe pumshiucnts were awarded to titose who violated these 
regulations.** All these regulations had one object in view, 
viz., to keep the cajMtal weU*supplied. and Sultan 'Alau'd*Din 
achieved a great success In his oim because during his reign 
not a single dang of the market price fluctuated. 

Even the during the days of scarcity, the dvil and military 
population of the capital did not feel any diSiculty io procur* 
ing the daily necessaries of life from caps to shoes, from combs 
to needle, from a shoeiDakcr’s knife to green vegetables.** The 
surrounding territories of Delhi, the peasants of Doab, were 
fleeced to keep up the sup^y of the dty. But ac least the 
ordinary rnan of Street in the capital nothing to com* 
plain against the riotous measures imposed by the Sultan on 
dishonest traders or shopkeepers who cried to cheat (he pur¬ 
chaser by giving short weight and found no reason perhaps to 
shed tears for rhe disbor^est shopkeepers who were forced to 
mend their ways or tbe robber, thief or pick*pocket who were 
severely punisb^** Delhi did not stir against the rigour of 
Sultan 'Alau'd*Din’& methods, la^ly due to the benefiu that 
acaued to the esdinary ddzens from Che regulations which 
stfured perennial supply at fixed price of daily essentials in 
spice of famiae or draught. 
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Prior to ihe iniroduccion ol these econotnic zrguUiion^ 
there hod taken plaec io the dty a thunderous outburst aguimt 
ihc opprcMion of Tirmidi, a KotwaJ of Delhi. This rcbelUon 
took place due to the segl^cnce and oppression oa the part o( 
Kotwal TiiToidi, and was led by an ex*slave of Malik'ul-Utnarj 
Fakhru'd-Diii. Koji Maub, the leader ol this rebellion* had 
struck friendship with die cx*ICotwaIj officers.*' 

During this period. Sul inn 'A!nu'd*Diji Kbalji prose¬ 
cuting hi* siege ac Ranthambhor, and Tirraidi wns l«t in- 
charge of the city. At Siri where a new fort was undci* 
construction, *Alau*d*Din Ava 2 , die father of Ahmad Apt* was 
holding the saioe c^Ecc. Haji Mania siw that the oppression 
of Tirmidl had created diasadsfaction and the city was denuded 
of soldiers. The c«idition of the siege at Randiamblior wu 
such that the Sultan could not leave behind any soldicre in the 
capital. 

One midday in the month of Ramazan 700, A.H. (May. 
1501 A.D.). with a band of armed followers and paifu be went 
to the house of the Kotwal Tirmidi who was falsely informed 
about the arrival of an order from the Sultan. As soon as the 
unsuspecting Kotwal came out to receive it, he was cut into 
TWO.** Haji Maula now summoned Kotwal 'Alau'd-Din Ayaz. 
intending to do away with him also, but the latter bad already 
received scent of the disturbance, and irutead of going out to 
meet the former, gathered his followers around hiiu. and refused 
to open the gates of the new fort.** 

Haji Maula followed a most novel method of securing 
adherents, because the hnt step tlut he took after entering 
the Red Palace was to liberate the prisoners many of wliom 
after liberation beume his foUowm. The arms that were 
brou^c out £rMn the royal armoury helped the rebels to pro¬ 
vide tliemsrives with sufGdent weapon, and horses brought from 
the ropl stable were utilised, by them. Bags of gold tankas 
were also brought out from the ffdasury and distributed among 
the people. An 'Alawi (descendant ^ ‘Ali), related on hia* 
mother's side with Sultan Dtuemiah**. was placed on the throne 
at the Red Palace, and the pindpal men of the dty were 
forced to pay hltn respect. 

The news reached Sultan *Alau'd-Din at tUnihambhor* but 
he did not divulge it to hb soldiers for obvious reasons. The 
dty was under the «bels for nearly a week.’* On the third 
or fourth day, Amir Ramiu'd-Din. Amir of Kuh and his sons 
all of whom were valient men, together with his letinue, arrived 
at Delhi and forced the Ghszna gate. A number of followers 
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oi Za£ar KJun nrrivcd from Amraha, aod lielpcd in suppressing: 
the rebell.'* A battle ensued between the followers of Haji 
Maula and the royal artny, aod after two days ai Bhaudnrk^ 
gate die followers of Amir Kamiu'd*Dio comcred the ineui^ 
gents. Haji Mania was brought down from his horse by Amir 
Hamiu'd'Din who disrcg;arded all the blows that feU upon him 
killed the Conner with his own hand. 

After the suppression of ihe insurrection, the 'AJuwi®' was 
killeH. nud all tlicsc who bad taken money from Haji Mania 
were made* to disgorge tlie amoimt* and were cast In prison. 
Tiic Suluin lent Uluglt Khan from Rantliatnbhor to punish 
the folio wen of Haji MaiiU. The former took up residence 
at Mu'ixzJ palate, ilio insuigents were severely puniibed, so 
that blood flowed like stream,'* ’Fhe family of Malilc Fakhiud- 
Din, the late Rotwal of Sultan Balb.in's days, was completely 
eradicated on suspicion that without their insdguticai Haji 
Maub would not have dared to rise iu rebcUlcm.** The un¬ 
fortunate sons and grandsons of the late Kotwal U<id no know¬ 
ledge of tlie t'cvolu"' l*be sons of Fakhru’d-Din Maliku'l* 
nmam were not a party to this rebellion, but because Haji 
>f3ulu was a personal slave of thetr father they were punished." 
Therefore it may be safely concluded that Haji Maula in his 
rebellion was not supported by the descend an u of Malik 
rakhru’d'Dln, There is no ncher evidence of any help being 
received by the rebel leader from fill bam Amirs pr their 
descendants exc^t that he was helped by a few disgruntled 
.md unemployed ex-Kocwali oRicen. On the otha hand» the 
insurgent leader made h'iends with prisemers rol eased fresn the 
jail, and other pcrsoiu who were attracted by the gold distri¬ 
buted by him from the ro)^! treasury, and cvetr shoemakers 
fought In his rank.** 

Haji Maub had placed a man related to Sultan Shanuu’d* 
Din on his mother's si^ on the throne, to give a legal sanction 
to hU rebellion, hvt the poor 'Alawi had no knowledge of this 
uprising, and he was taken by force, and made to wear the 
crown.** The respectable citizens of Delhi were forced to pay 
their obedience to the 'Alnwl, and there ia no evidence in con¬ 
temporary histcpry about their voluntary support to Haji 
Maula nor any mention about any planned consdpiracy with 
the support of Ubari Turks to 1 ‘cplace the Khaljis and revive 
their power. Barani clearly states that the rebellion had iu 
root In the duircss of the people due to the oppression of 
KotwaJ Tirroidi. Therefore It is difficult to agree with some 
scholars who call the rebeiUon of Haji Maula aa an attempt 
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of the libar}te» to regain power.** The innurecdoo was a 
protest of the plebeian eixitens agaioit (he tyranny of KocwaZ 
Tirmidi. 

After the suppression of this tmtnrccUon, Sulrun 'Ahu'tl- 
Din, on ail ana lysis of the causes of rc))e]lions** ascribed frmr 
wain reasons for the recurrence of disobedience among his 
subjects, 1 ^ 12 .. the Sultan’s dUregand and ncgl^iice of ihe alluiri 
of ills subjects, wine bibbing intiiiuicy among the Maliks, and 
increase of wcaJtli which creates evil and strife, auf! Iiringi 
forth pride aud disloyalty.** It is imcrcsimg to note ihae the 
Sultan’s ignorance of the affairs of his siUjjccOt topped die Ibt^ 
due perhaps to the fact that the rebdlion of Ueji Maula 
largely a product of oOiciat oppressiou done Iwhind the ?)uck 
of the Sultan. 


m 

Ths End of the Xhalfi Ruls (IS 16- 20) 

After the death of Suion 'Alau’d-DIn Khalji, Malik Kafur’s 
regency of thirty*five days over the boy Sultan Shihab* 
u'd'Din was put to an end by four pciir, who released 
Mubarak Khim, the funire Sulun Qutbu‘d-DIn Mubarak 
Khalji, another son the late Sultan, The foot soldiers or 
poih were reaulied fma slaves or common run of people. 
Their loyalty to the reigning dynasty, even when tlie Amirs 
and Malika btid deserted the cause of the descendants of Sultan 
Ghiyusu’d-Din Balban. had induced them to join the standard 
of Chbaju, the nephew of Balban, when he rebelled against 
Sultan Jalalu'd'Din Rhaiji.*’ During the reign of the Khalji 
Sultans there are at least two instances to iUustrate their 
attachment to the rrigning tnonardi and bU descendants. 

The fint occasion aiose when Sultan ’Alau'd-Din Khalji 
on his way to Ranthanibhor Fwt, in 1301. stopped ac a place 
named Tilpt for rest.** The SuUan. who used to go out for 
hunting excursions in the neighbourhood, was attacked one 
day by Akai Khan, bis own ne^ew. The Sultan had a hand¬ 
ful of guards with him. Akat Khan had with liim nearly 
hundred hmemcn who were New Muslims, that is, newly con¬ 
verted Mongtds. and he ordered diem to shower arrows on the 
Sulun. The latter cried to ward off die arrows directed 
towards him with the help of the icool on which he was so 
long caking his rest. But his life was saved by the boldness 
of the paik bodyguards of the Sultan. One among them. 
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Maiifea by tumc, covered ihc Sultan by making his own body 
a shield flgairuc the deadly arrows directed against che Sulun. 
When the Eollowers of Akat Klian rame galloping towards ihe 
Sultan's unconscious person with the aim of severing his bead 
from th& body, the paiks surrounded their master with drawn 
sword and refused to give way.** They sent off the aiiackcrs 
by falsely rcpfcscniing that the Sultan had already breathed 
his luuer ou the Sultan, after recovering from the 

swoon to which he had fallen due to execuive loss of blood, 
joined his camp, from where the foolish Akat Khan, who had 
calkxl an informal court to announce the death of his unde 
and assume the crowu. had to fly for Ufe/^ 

After the death of Sulnn *Alau'd-Din Khaljt, Mahk fCofur, 
his slave favourite, was trying to remove all the sons of the 
law Sultan. He bad bliaded Khizr IChaii, the eldest son of 
the Sultan, and hU full brother Shadi Khan. He had plaoned 
to do away with Mubarak Xhan.*‘ While Malik Kafur was 
thus engag^ to remove all the male members of the family 
of the Ute SulQn. some paih who had the charge of Harar 
Situn, decided to remove Malik Knfm and save the lomily 
of their patron. They entered the room of tbc regent late at 
night find killed him.^* The name of paikf os given by Zsami 
are Mubashabir, Bashir. Salah and Munir,** T^e same 
brought out Mubarak Khan from his ccnhnemenc and placed 
him hi the posltton of Naib of Sultan Shihabu*d*Din, a minor 
son of Sultan 'Alao*d*D(n, and the ruler in whose name Malik 
Kafur wes directing the aHairs of die state. After sometime 
Mubarak Khan removed the hoysSulun from the throne, and 
assumed the crown himself, under the title of Sultan Quebu'd* 
Din Mubarak Khalji. The paifm who bod helped to save his 
life, at the risk of their own security, received their reward by 
losing their life under the orders ^ the Sultan. The reason 
for their punishment was their vain^glorious and arrogant 
attitude.** But the offence called for a milder punishment, 
specially when we remember that while the nobles of Che court 
of Sultan 'Alau'd-Din Rhalji were silent onlookers to the 
possible ruin of their mascer*i family, these paiks cook the 
initiative in avenging the cause of Khizr Khan and Shadi 
Khan**, and saved the future Snltan Qutbu’d-Din Mubarak 
Khalji from Che same face. 

Sultan Quebu'd'Din Mubarak KJsalji after his accesiuon 
released the prisoners**, and relaxed the vigorous regulations 
of the previous reign. He at the bq^nning of his reign gained 
immeiue popularity because the pet^le were no longer iecccrcd 
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by tlic reguUcioru Avhich said, *'Do tlus but do nut do that: 
My (hU but do not say that; liid« this but do not hido that; 
cal tills bui do oot eat that; sell such as this, but do not sell 
things like that; act like Um but do not act like thaL"** 
llimsdf being a lover of pleasure, the Sultan rerpovxd the 
piiriran atmospbcrc of the previous i ule. Ufe became gay and 
joyous at Delhi, the more so because of the absence of the 
fear of Mongol Livasion, The prosperity of the country was 
also luiusually good ns attested by the absence of fauunc/* 

But the popularity of the Sulun did not last long because 
of the Inhuman and cruel acts whicb he committed as also 
because of bis debauchery and licentiousness.** NsunuUy 
when the Sultan met bis death at the hands of bis own 
favourite lUtusraw Khan, due to his careless foolhardiness, the 
people of Delhi did not raise a suiglc hand iu protest of the 
acts of the usurper as they had done during Klialji usuipailun. 
'Ihe atrocities coomuttod by him were In their nature so 
vitdent and disgusting that ii destroyed even the natural 
indinadoQ of die pco^c to support the ruling dynasty. More 
so because liUuuaw Khan belonged to the Indian faction of 
the court. 
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Chaptcr V 

PEOPLE AND POUTICS IN DELHI DURING 
TUGHLUQ RULE 
1 

The Fcundation of ihe Tvghluq Dyrtasly 

Ghiyaau'd'Din Tiighlieq (132C^25) c$rabli4hed Jiis dynasty by 
d&fca(iog Khtunw Rban in a fiercely contested battle in the 
suburbs of Dellu.' Even after his decisive victory Ghiyasu’d- 
Din Ti^hJuq was not quite sure of his position. He cried to 
ascertain and appease the mind of the cidieos of Delhi by a 
lengthy speech justifying the actions taken by him against 
Rhusraw Khan, and expressed his unwillingness to assume the 
ci'own. In his speech be asserted chat he was not prcFcupied 
to take up arms for the greed of kingdom (batitn’ muU in 
KoT n/t-kardaham, Barani. p. 422) and in his display of 
modesty he went to the extent of describing himself as a 
^agabond. Poet Amir Khusraw puis the following words in 
tbe address delivered by Ghiyasu'd-Din Tughluq’ : — 

Man buiiam yeiMi auiarah 

He wanted his hcnrci*! to be convinced that became he 
was a vagabond he liad no hankering for kingdom. Me said 
that the rsijorr d'^tr^ behind his declaration of war against 
Rhusraw Khan was to punish the offenders, to establish IslaxD. 
to liberate the land from Hindu paramountcy. and to avenge 
on those who had done barm to Sultan 'Alau'd-Dln and his 
descendants.* 

“I have drawn my rword*'. said Ghazi Malik, the future 
Sultan Ghiyani’dDin Tnghluq. "and have taken revenge to 
the best of my power. *Ye are the nobles of the state'. If ye 
know of any son of our patron's blood, bring him forth 
immediately and 1 will seat him on the threoe. and will be 
the first person to tender my service and devotion. If the 
whole sto^ has been dean cut off. then do ye bring forward 
some worthy and proper person and raise him to the throne. 

I will pay my alle^ance to him. I have drawn my sword to 
avenge my patzous not to gain power and ascend a throne."* 
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Thu explanation wai neccssry, because Ohzzi Malik had 
worked up the religious freozy of the proviadals' and declared 
a jihad against ILkusnw Khan in order to win the il^rone. 
Khuaraw Khan and o£ course turned the disapfvobation ot 
many for cradkadng the male meinhers of chc *AIa'i Eanily. 
buL he was perhaps unpopular with a small mmoricy. His 
fall from power was not so much due to the popularity of the 
cause o£ the Khaljis, as due to the religious fervour worked up 
against him, in the pmvincos. The people of Delhi were not 
carried away by the cry of Islam in danger as is evident from 
the fact chat :□ the army of Xbusraw Khan many Muslim 
soldiers fought against the forces of the Ghazi. Prior u> his 
shedding oft the dress of a jihadiat and appearing in public 
decked out in the apparel of a luonarch, he gave a long expla¬ 
nation for his action. He euHcred from £e doubt natural 
CO a founder of a new dynasty. His apparent hestitsdon and 
unwillingness to wear die crown flowed from an appeeberuioii 
of which Amir Khusraw in the Tughlti^nama has given 
expression through Tughluq*s own statement. In reply to 
ihe request made to him for ascending die throne, Ghiyasu'd' 
Din Tughluq said. ’'I am not a diild to be dragged by your 
£ascinaiing talks to such a dif&culC task, without any prior 
conuderxtion. If T take thU kingdom conquered by cuyself, 
people will rightly tbink that 1 have not (ought Cor religion, 
but for my own sake and will slander me.'"* 

It was this fear of the opinion at the capital chat had led 
him to give such, a long explanation to demonstrate hl» 
sincerity towards the ’Ala’i family, and the cause of religion. 
The whole show it appears was a raakebdief airrai^ement. 
and it is evident that the speeches were made to eoliic public 
sympathy in favour oi the new dynasty and its founder. The 
snooty of Ghiyasu'dDin Tughluq at the time of his accession 
was in fact chiefly directed to hoodwink the dtisens ol Delhi, 
and to rninimize the shock which the people received due to 
the establishment of on altogether new dynasty not related 
with the old royal house, and ths overthrowing of a ruler of 
an indigenous stock. Sultan GIiiyasiyd*Din Tughluq was emi* 
nendy successful to bis attempt, because be was unanirnously 
elected by the assembled nobles and the people of Delhi as 
their ruler.’ 

During the brie! span of his rule Sultan Ghiyasu'dDin 
Tughluij Shah tried bis best to win th« heart of his subjects 
by his liberality to the poor and the needy.' He also made 
eftorts to provide employment for all.* Tlie rCatondon of 
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peace and onior brought confidence in bis rule, and a sense 
ot sccurhy in ihc minds o! bis subjeca. But on his return 
journey from Bengal expedition he met his death due to che 
£al] of u hastily erected pavilion at AfghAnpur constructed for 
hit reception by Ulugli Khan, ebe future Sultan Mtilianiaiad 
bin Tug^uq. 


n 

The Reigti of Su/lan Mulmv^mad bin Tvghlutj (I$2S’-S2) 

The sudden death of the Sultan at Afglttmpur due to the fall 
of the pavilion created strong suspicion on Ulugh Ithan‘*, 
and therefore prior to his accession he scattered gold nnd. goUX 
tankas aniong the people in order to win them over. Bamni 
says chat at Ddhl gold and silver coins were distributed by 
him in every lane. "Tankaha-i'zar wa nuijmti tnvshi 

dar kuchaha betrizandy* Domes were erected iu the city and 
the markets and che lanes y/en decorated. Front die time 
chat the Sultan reached the city till he entered the palacOr he 
distributed gold and silver, to appease the people. It reminds 
us ol the days of Sultan 'Alau'd'Din Kbalji vdio tried to wash 
away hU oime by scattering gold and silver among his subjccis, 
A strong suspicion of parricide dogged tlie steps of tlic Sultan 
as he BKcndcd the throne four days after the death of hi^ 
father, and he took steps to pacify (he cluieos of Delhi by his 
distribution of wealth among them. 

After his accession Sultan Muhammad bio TughJuq 
gradually lose die support erf a laigc section of the people. 
The Amirs disliked his policy of patronising mexi like ’Aziz 
Himar and Shaikh Babu N ailt> « The 'Ulama and Mashaikha 
disliked his policy of excluding them from all state affairs'*, 
and the people were obviously affected and naturally did not 
appreciate his schemes and plans. In fact, the Suliau was out 
of sympathy with his age and his people. Hu approach to 
any question of state policy was never modified by human 
consideration. He never showed any mercy to the people who 
could not see eye to eye with him.'* The citizens of the capital 
were nffected and naturally did not appreciate his actions.” 

According to Ibn Battuta, the citizeus of Ddhi who were 
much disgusted with his reprehendble acts used to post 
anonymous letteza addressed to the Sultan. Through tliesc 
letters whidi contained much cridcUm of the Sultan and his 
acrlvides the public opinion of Delhi expressed itself. In 
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order that the letters luighc reach the Sultan’s hand they used 
to write on ihc cover: "By the Head oC His Majesty, none 
except he should rend the letter/' These abosive letters were 
usually cluown in the council hall In the course of night." 

Thu Sultan, distrnstful of his subjects at Delhi, decided 
to remwc the capiinl/' ’Isemi also ascribo* the crendon oi 
(he new capital to die empeior’s distnist of the inhabitanu of 
Delhi. Acmxling to the same author the people ot DeUii were 
ordered to leave the city with bag: und baggage wiiJUo a month, 
Ladles who had never seen the light of the day, reUg;ioiu men 
who knew nothing except their daily prayer, the wealthy who 
lind occumulated much wealth, all were ordered to leave the 
city.** 

There is no reason to disbelieve the empercf's distrust of 
(he citizens of Delhi, most probably due to their aliical aid* 
Cude towards hU acts, as suggested by 'Isamc and the Moorish 
traveller. According to Barani, however, Deogir which was 
renamed Daulaiabad was made capital because It was more 
centrally sicuared and was efjuldistant From the diffcrejii parts 
of the empire, vtz., Delhi, Gujrat, Lakhnawad, Saignon, Sunir- 
gaon, Tilnog, Ma’bar, Dwai&amutlrn, and Kampiln." 

The lebeUions and disorders of the reigu of Sultan 
Muhamiu.nd bin Tughluq increased Jn number in the latter 
part of his rdgn, and the etuly years of his rule had passed in 
comparauve peace. Tbe Sulcau. therefore, bad no zeasou to 
think about making a serious departure from the tradidon of 
nearly two centuries of Muslim rule in India by csiablishiog 
a new capital in 1327’^ if not for doing something novel. 
The idea that Daulacibad ocaipied a more ceatral position 
than Delhi came Co the Sultan perhaps as an afterthought*', 
ibac U. after he had lost faith in tbc people of the dry and 
decided to leave it, The Sultan, most probably, could not 
stand the ccidcal attitude of the citiuns of Delhi cowards his 
aedvities. 

All other causes ascribed for the scheme of a new capital 
at Datdatabad appear to be based on slender grounds. The 
establishment of friendly rations with Transoxiaua, or tbe 
pressing need for a more centrally siniated ca|ncal on account 
of the diIHciild& of coromunicadoa, or the reduction of the 
Doab into a place of secondary importance, and the recession 
of the fear of the Mongol invasion*’, have been pointed out 
as che causes of the new capital. The esublishmeot of friendly 
teltttion with Transoxiana”, or the elimination of Mongol 
danger gave Delhi a security and peace wltidi she had not 
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enjoyed tor a long lizue. Moreoveri the Soh&n's plan tor the 
Khorasan expedition, which he seemed to have nouHshed after 
the departure of Tarmashirin. CDhanced the imporunce of 
Delhi aa a suata^ic point nearer to the destination ofl his pro¬ 
jected expedition. As in the early years all the parts of the 
empire of DcUu were well connected, (here was no pressing 
need either for a more centrally aitiiaied capital or for any 
ebangr of the old order of ihiogs. The unporesmee of other 
parts of the empire did not overlap that of the Doab, and in 
the 14ih century its economic and political importance cannot 
be overestimated, nod the subsequent dedsion of Sultan Multa- 
ID mad bin TugtUuq to abandon hu scheme** Was largely due 
eo the great importance of keeping the Doab under control. 
Thus Donb did not lose its imporunce in any period of 
mediaeval history. 

The idea of making Daulatabad the capital may easily 
have flowed from the Sultan’s disgust of the citizens of Delhi. 
I'he whole scheme perhaps would not othenvise have matured 
in his unagmadon. It would have been a height of folly on 
his pan to carry those very people of Delhi whom he disliked 
to Daulatabad to seat disturbance there anew. The story of 
ordering ah the inhabitants to leave their hearth and home*', 
and of a blind and a crippled tnnn being dragged to Daulnta- 
bad**, or of the burning c^ the diy need not be taken seriously. 
Barani sAyi that diU scheme of the Sultan was ruinous for the 
capital and distressing for the diief men of the country. The 
diy which rivalled Baghdad in splendour was destroyed so 
completely that not a cat cr di^ was left among the buildings 
of the city, in its jxdaces or in its suburbs. The pco{4e wlw 
for many yean and for generations had been natives and 
inhabitants of ihe land were broken-hearced. ’Isami echoes the 
same sentiment about the dblike of the peimle to leave cheii* 
home for a distant land. Haein lay the real grievance of the 
people for th^ trek to tbe south. If we accept the statement 
of £arani*% shorn of its rhetorical hyperbole about not a cat 
or dog being left in the city, we can easily reach the bottom 
of the story about the wholesale removal of the inhabitants 
of Ddlil. 

In fact, it was only the principal men, belonging to the 
upper class, and troops*' together with their wives and depen- 
da ties who were removed from the capital, Who were (heee 
chief men and prominent ddsens of the day > It must have 
included the Amirs and Maliks, the upper strata, of the sodely 
that always accompany a court. The removal of the bead* 
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E irtCTft Irom Delhi vas done by etagei. In the Ant instance 
Queen*mother MekhdumA*i*Jahan alon^ with the entire 
royal family the Amin and Maliks, Doubles and renowned 
persont, attendants, slaves and elephants, horses, the cteasury 
and the hidden wealtli of the emperor went u> Daideubad. 
Afterwards the princes, prelates and the chief men of Delhi 
were ordered to proceed to the new capful.** Later on how¬ 
ever (here WHS an en mss4 removal cq Daul&ubad a^ "the 
doors of the dty woi shut for duyt tofecher".’* 

The en tnoisc removal of the inhabitants, and the total 
ruin of die capitil has been belied by the descripiioo of the 
grandeur of the city by Ibn Battncn him self, when he visited 
ic personally la the year 1BS4.’’ Therefore these cxnggera* 
tioni need not be bdie\'ed at all. During the rebellion of 
Baharam Aibah the Sultan was ftC Dautaubad. After receiv* 
ing (he new« of (he revolt he came to Delhi, collected an ajmy 
and marched against the rebels who were crushed by him.*^ 
Had Delhi been completely evacuated, how could the Sultan 
gain new recruits for bis army ? The coniiniction of the new 
dty of Jahanpanah in the year 727 A.H.*' proves that the 
Sultan was expanding the city in the very same year he was 
said to hove tlestroycd it. 

The fact of the matter is that the Sultan removed from 
the capital all those connected with the court, as also a major 
portion of his amiy. The people, that U, the common raasics 
whom Yahya calls Afardum*i<*A 2 i/etn wa ati/hash. the multitude 
of ordinary, common peoric belonging to the lowest strata 
of society must have remaine^l in the city. The kQzkh&iiias^* 
which p^uced doth and oiher sundry artidei, and of tyhlch 
the Mssalik gives a deiaiption, were not removed from the 
city, because the description cc^s from the accounts of 
Shi8bu*d«Din Ahmad who belongs to a period after the socalled 
removal of the citizens of Delhi to Deogir. Only a part of Us 
population induding mostly men of the upper strata, ihelr 
dependants, and relations and families and a part of the royal 
army and the family and dependants of the soldiers, and a 
section of the traders and merchants, as also the wealthier 
classes went to Daulatabad.** 

The transfer of the imperial seat from Delhi to Deogir 
could not have been done by draggiog people bdiind (he tail 
of the horse as the Moorish traveller woMld have us believe. 
It was impossible for the Sultan, ^cn if be wanted to impose 
unfavourable conditions for the journey to Daulotabftd. in 
of the dislike of the people to proceed there. 
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arran^emcau were made for a comforuble journey from Delhi 
to DaulaiaUd. A chain of dhawa, that is to say, paifu or 
ronners as guards was posted, along the whole road from Delhi 
to Dcogir. At each stage, a palace Had a monastery were builc 
with a Shaikh attached to each. They used to keep in readi¬ 
ness food and drink and betel leaf and all provisions fur 
h«piu]ity. Guides were stationed with ordetrs to see that 
travellers sulfercd no amioyance. The traces of these remain¬ 
ed for many yean.** Various inducements wci'C g^ven to the 
people (0 go CO the new capital'”, and Yahya states that the 
houses of the people were purchased and ownen were paid 
from the treasury.*' Barani seated that all along Deopr there 
sprang up grave-yards of Muslims, and out of the multitude 
of emigrants few survived,** But the new capital, as is evident 
from 'Isami's staieinciir. owed its growth and development to 
the emigrants, and therefore the people who had migrated 
from Delhi could not have suffered very much eUher on the 
way or tvhen they reached the new opitaL** 

The Sulcan himself, however, admitted the failure of his 
scheme and gave permission to all the dcizens to return to 
Delhi. But hia experiment in capial-making bad earned for 
him the disapprobation of the people who did not like u> leave 
their hearth and home: in fact, no one likes the idea of leaving 
his own native place where he is brou^l up for generations. 
The transfer of the imperial seat had not only cost an 
immense expenditure from the treasury, it shock the con/idcncc 
of the people in the Sultan who in order to vent his wrath on 
the dcuens of Delhi had attempted in vain to break the a»*old 
tradition of the Sultanate, much to the dislike of the pcoj^e. 

The most serious and incurable disease, says Barani, from 
which a kingdom can oever recover is when the high and the 
iow look down upon the rule- and lose conddence in tbe 
king.*^ One of the chief causes' which contributed to the 
failure of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq to retain the confi¬ 
dence of his subjects was the experiment that he made by his 
attempt to scale a new capital at Deogzr, thus slaying away 
from Delhi.*' Vahya ri^tly poinu out that "fnm those 
quarters that formerly arraied the growth of iosurrecLioii, * 
there now appeared outbreak of sedition".** The Sultan's 
policy of adopting punitive measures against (he citizens of 
Delhi went a large way in iudting popular discoment against 
him, and in helping the growth of a rebclUous spirit. The 
transfer of tbe capi^ un&taken by the Sultan without any 
consultation and prior consideration** against the will of the 
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dtuens of Delhi, >fltboui carefully wei^iin^ lU adventagn and 
diaadvanugca. was a political blunder which undermined the 
foundation of hh Iud^ocu.*' 


lU 

SuiUn f'fwc Shah Tughluq (WlSf) 

Sultan Muhaminad bin Tu^luq brcatbcd hie bit at Sind 
whither he had gone to supps’csi a formidable rebellion led by 
Taghi, a former slave, and the Delhi forces, after the death 
of the Sultan, were ntindccd In the rear by the Sindhians and 
in front by the Mongols who employed by the late Sultan. 
Thus the Delhi forces were i^aced in a quagmire.** After two 
days of confusion, the Ainirs and Maliks pla^ Firur Tu^uq, 
a cousin of Sultan Muhammad bln Tughluq, on (he throne. 
The election was acclaimed by all except ihudawandrada**, 
(he daughter of Sultan GhIyasu'd*Din Tugbluq, who pleaded 
in favour of her ion Dswar Malik. She was cold to her face 
(hat the time and die situation demanded a competent man to 
save the army from uuuihilacion. Thia expectation was ful¬ 
filled by I'iruz who restored order in the aimp, drove off the 
Moagoli and the Sindhians and safdy took the army out of 
the ^nger in which it was placed. 

Ac Delhi however Khwaja*i*Jahan Ahmad Ayaz. Wadr, bad 
placed a son of Sultan Muhamraad bin Tughluq on the throne. 
Con tern porary hisu^ians however deny the euscence of any sen 
of (he late Sulun.*' A further evidence in favour of ibis view 
is indlrcdiy provided by the reaction of the people of Delhi 
in the situation. Khwaja*i-Jahan had assembled a large fonx 
at Delhi. In order to win the peof^e of the city in his ^vouc 
be had also dlsmbulcd a large sum among the populace. His 
profusion attracted crowds from ail directions, but It was a 
curious fact that while they accepted the Ehwaja’s bounty chrir 
hopes and ^^yers were In favour of Firut Shah.** Fixuz’s 
march to Delhi was wte of triumphal procession in wbidi people 
from all parts from DipaJpur. Multan and Sarasati joined him: 
the bankas and merman ts gave him a loan of several lakhs 
of tankat, and the Na'ib Wazlr Qawamul-Mulk Malik Maqbul 
joined him after deserting the Khwaja,®* Everyone seems to 
have favoured Firur Tughluq chou^ neither like Sultan 
'Alau'd-Din Khalji, nor like his cousin he could induce them 
to do so by distributing la^^csses. On the other hand, 
Khwsja-i'Jahan had the treasury at his disposal and could give 
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away much wealth to those that sympathised with him. Sultas 
Firuz Shah Tughluq had to concraa loaos aod his army was a 
battered one, yet he was favoured by all sections of people and 
KhwaJad'Jihan ultimately bad to give up all idea oC resisting 
b»f». 

The favour shown by Delhi to Sultan Frruz Tughluq is 
quite in contrast with the hostility shown by the city towiirds 
Sultan Jalalu'd-Diu Khalji or the grudging allegiance paid to 
his nephew. It is because Sultan Firuz was no usurper like 
the fofuers. Had he been so the people of Delhi would not 
have favoured him voluntarily.** 

Sultan Finiz Tughluq also had a great faith in the sense 
of honour of the people of Delhi. He knew that the citizens 
of the capital would not tolerate any unjust or cowaidly act. 
An illuarration of the Sultan's to register the opinion 

of the people of Delhi in enforcing discipline in the army 
comes from his novel method of cheddng desertions in his 
espedicionary force led against the Sindhians for avenging 
earlier bumiUation. The army of the Sultan consisted of 9>000 
horses. 409 elephaius and a fleet of five thousand boats,** 
Scaroty of grain led to the rise of prices and the Sultan In 
his engagement with the army of Thatu could not gain any 
fruitful result.** A dedrion to retreat to Gujrat in cvdei' to 
reSc the army was taken. On the return journey the guide 
DiUIcd the army into the Ran of Kntch. Soudty of food grains 
and salty water took heavy toll of men and hones and it was 
with great diiDcuUy that the Sultan readied Gujrat.** The 
Sultan spent the whole revenue of Gujrat of that year**, nearly 
two oores, for refitting his army and requisiiioued provision's 
and arms &om the capital.** His second descent upon Thaita 
took the Sindhians by surprise who bad to give up their agri¬ 
culture and to take sMier in their mud forts. The siege con¬ 
tinued for a long while and an outbreak of famine ultimately 
reduced the Jam to submission**, not however befcpre another 
reinforament had arrived frenn Delhi** During his second 
descent upmi ThatU many of his men who had gone tbboogh 
the hardship of the first can^aign went with their ouiiits 
to their home. Ob being appraised of this situation the Sultan 
Consulted his officers who advised brm to appoint guards to 
prevem desertion. The Sultan rejected thblr advice and said. 
“If God wills that I should conquer Thatca, the presence of 
these men is unnecessary; but If 1 am to tail what can they do ? 
But ulcmiately he had to issue orders to Khan-i-Jahan at Delhi 
a> apprehend the deserters from Thatta to Delhi. He how* 
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ever directol hi» deputy at the capital to look only for those 
who bad been regularly retained in ibe mny, and received pay 
from cbe State. The irr^uUrs were therefore overlooked. 

After apprehending them the Kltao was directed to inflict 
upon them a novel punUlimeitL They were not to be aiibjecced 
U> Tnda'niK-i’KhusroMai, which signified exccutloo, banish mem 
or amcrccknciit. The Sultan directed that dicae deserters were 
to bv subjected lo 7'edervA*i*Mfl'lunriei or moral remedy whidi 
implied dist an offender was to be eKp(»cd to public rcpioach. 
Thiu SuUau Fir us Shah in hU dircaion asked his ofliccra at 
tlic capital CO adopt a method of puniabment by winds a 
doserter wsu exposed to public gaw. This was also iu accord* 
ance with religious precepts.** 

In obedience to the Sultan's order, Khan*i*Jahan Maqbul 
directed his officers to apprehend everyone who had returned 
from the army. If, after due enquiry, a man proved to be a 
regular retainer, he was subjected to TodoiMk-t-Ma'vowdi. 
Such notorious offenden wort exposed in the bazar fc^ a day 
or two to cite gaze of all men, aud were (heu set bee without 
further cliostiscmeut aiul without their villages or pay being 
touched.** Fuldic opinioa and iu reprobaiioo wea* evidently 
considered co be a more effective puaishment than iudiccion 
of capital punishtuent Sultao Finu Tughiuq, at least, eon* 
Offered the method of exposing deserters from die army in the 
people's eye a int?re effective weapoa to check further dcsertioo 
than appoint^ sentinels to check desertion or inflicting 
pumshmefii. T^c the state had to seek co*operation from the 
pCC^le in its routine activities i^oves the wei^t of the opinion 
of the cidzens of the metropolis. 

Sulun Finu Shah Tughluq made the laws of the Prophet 
his guide, and abolished all demands jneonsistent with the Uw. 
He iboUshed many unbwful taxes even at a loss of revenue.*’ 
But in oyder to enforce the injunccion of the law he also intn> 
duced a new m, and extended the scope of an old one. The 
new tax was an imgadoo cess of ten per cent called Haqq-i- 
Sharab from die ^^uco of the Adds**, irrigated by canals. 
This tax was imposed after due corunlUition with the Jurists 
who on another occasion also approved of the Sultan's In ten- 
tion to indude the Brahmins within the scope of the 

The jizy^h or poll tax had never been imposed upon the 
Brahmins and in the former reigns they had been excused and 
exempted h^m paying this tux. But Sultan Firuz Shah 
Tughluq convened a meetii^ of ilie learned men and suggested 
to them that an error Had been committed in holding the 
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Brnhmilts cx<mpi trom the me. and that ibe revenue oHicers 
h<td been remiss iu Lbeir duties. The Bnihmios on whom the 
Hindus depended ought to be taxed first. The learned Uwycn 
agreed wiUi the Suhan, and said thut the jizydii should be 
Imposed upon the Brahoiins.*^ 

All the Srahmiits of the capita 1 then assembled and went 
to Kushk-i-SliLkar where the Sultan was engaged in looking 
after the coiutruetion work. The Brahmins made rc[^cscnin- 
cion to the Sultan that they were never before called upon to 
pay the fixyah, and they wanted to know why they were now 
subjected to it. They were determined to collect wood and to 
burn themselves under the ws\U of die palace mdicr than pay 
die tax/® Sir Wolscley Haig remarks that "This Is an excreme 
example of the practice of dliArma, so common ut one time in 
India chat it was found uecessary to make it an ofTence under 
the penal code.”** But we should bea:* in mind that die Biah* 
rains in this case had no desire of renouncing this world lor 
salvation in the other, and of entering the fire to sacrifico their 
life for Lhdr disgust with this world. A similar instance of death 
by huining for the sake of honour is availaUe In one of the 
messages of the Shabi King Jaipal to Subuktigio, In whidi 
the Hindu ruler declared tl^t “In attain of hnnauc and rc> 
nown we would place ourselves upon the fire like roast meat, 
and upon the dagger like sunraya.” In extreme dlstres, the 
message comintied, **Wc shall throw all that pertain unto usj 
our riches and our possessions aUve and dead, and dcuroy them, 
and afterwards kill ourselves, so chat nothing but dust and arit 
will remain.” Jaipal acted up to this spirit, and when after 
his defeat and imprisonment he was released by SuUan Mahmud 
he burnt himself to death.*' The Brahmins in this case how¬ 
ever did not resort to burning themselves to dea ch as they had 
threatened The Sultan had Liken a Arm stand and when he 
was reported about the decisions of tbe Brahmins, he looked 
sharply and replied chat they might bum and destroy them* 
selves at once for they would not escape from the payment of 
the jizyah, He would not overlook the rafttiet as fmmer klng^ 
had done, and they must g;ive up all hope of escaping Irom 
the tax. 

Failing to change the decision of the Sultan by tbeir 
tlireats. tbe Brahmins went on 'hunger strike* for several dnya 
01 the palace until they were on die point of death. The resort 
to hunger strike as a form of protest (firayapaiush or sitting 
down for a solenui fast) has been roentlonM by Kalhana, the 
historian of Kashmir, as a weapon of the weak against the 
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auong;. Ii vu uied u a powerful poliiical weapon by indivi* 
eluaU or groups for rcdrese of a grievuice, or againtt an 
an obnoxious measure,** The aim of hunger was to 

remove gross injustice atid to draw atteodon to an evil. Tbc 
Braliroini of Delhi had failed to dungc the mind of die Sultan, 
hut they were able to draw the acteniion of the Hindus of cite 
city. The latter assembled together and leld ihc Brahmins chat 
it was not right for them to kill themscivea on account of the 
/tzya/t. Men belonging to otlicr aisa undertook tn pay the 
/izyeh for the Brahmins. 

At Delhi the /fsjtfA waa of fhree grades. The highest be* 
ing a charge of forty ianAas, the next race was twenty fon/ui;, 
and the lowerc race was ten /anJtar. The orthodox Sultan ulci* 
maiely agreed to lower down the race of fizyah for the Brah* 
jnicu. He decided ro charge ten ianAas and &fiy /Hob per 
individual Ccoixi the Brahmins.** Although Ahf, the royal 
historian, nys chat this iowering of the rate wns the outcome 
of the mercy of the Sultan who was approached by the Brahmins 
after they ^d given up all hopes of the abolition of ;izya/i**. 
yet we should bear In mind that this mercy itself was the out* 
come of the commoiion created by the fasting of ebe Brahmins. 
*rbe nature of coacesaion nude to the Brahmins may be vrell 
understood when we remember that by agreeing to t^arge all 
the Brahmins a low rate of /izyoA'* the Sultan made a serious 
departure &om the principle usiderlying the division of different 
rate of diarges in jdyaA. There were /Arre grades in /izyaA, 
one for the rich, one for the middle class, and another for the 
poor. I'bus this division was made os the bads of wealth and 
not of birth.'* Surely all the Brahmins in the days of Sultan 
Firuz .Shah Tughluq wei’e not poor, and the Sultan did not 
treat them as such when he first imposed the fuyaA. It was 
the fasting of the Brahmins and the commotion created by it 
among the Hindus of Delhi that led to a geno^l Kduciion of 
rates fur them. A concession such as this from the hands of 
an orthodox ruler like FIruz Shah Tughluq should be con* 
sidered 10 be a victory of the movement siatted by the Brahmins 
and by their co-religionists at Delhi. Though the movement 
failed in Its primary object of abolishing fizyah imposed on 
the Brahmins yet it achieved a partial success in leducing 
the rates- 

Another report of oppression by o^'ab on mcrchaDis and 
redress gamed by them by united movement coma also from 
Shamsi Siraj AJif. The officials at Delhi used to subject 
m^hnnis both native and stranger to various kinds of vexa- 
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tion and m^rdiandiic that had paid regulsT Zdkfit ^vc^e aul> 
)ected to an uiilawtul impost oC one dang per tan^a. TUerc 
were other impoets in Delhi not approved by ibe law,** Sultan 
Firuz Shah Tughluq aboli»lied aJl dicse and many other taxes 
not recognised by the law. But the Sultan's notice to olRcial 
rapacity and illegal graiificaiions was first drawn by the 
morchants who were f^cd to lend their beasts oi burden for 
cairying bricks from old fortifications to Firuzabad. Whcti 
traders, native or loreign, brought grain, sale, sugar or other 
goods into Delhi, the custom oiltccrs used to seize tbc animals 
that carried the merchandise of the traders and send (hem to 
old Delhi lo carry bricks from the old fortifications 
built by famous sovereigns. These buildings were failing into 
decay, and tliey Furiushed an inexhattsdble supply of bricks. 
The traders' animals were sent to these places by (bu govern¬ 
ment oScais and bad to carry on load of brick to Fii’u&abad. 
The distance between aid Delhi and Firuzabad was live ftor** 
and no merchant was allowed to deport until hU animals had 
carried one load of bricks from this disunce. 'this made 
rraders reluctant co come to the city and consequently grain 
and salt began to grow dear** as a result of the natural opera¬ 
tion of the law of demand and supply. But this was not the 
only came of offence given to the tnulers. Another typical 
example of (be way is which employees in the Custom Depart* 
menc used to cause loss to the tradeit Is apparent fiY>m che 
following individual case of a trader who had brought three 
manrr of cotton to tltc city. It was detained by die ai&coms 
officers who would not accept the paltry sum of three dengr 
offered by the trader as their gTatificatioo. While thus retained, 
the coiioQ unfortunately caug^ fire and was destroyed. Thus a 
serious loss was caused to the owner of gpods throu^ odicial 
uegligeoce.** 

In protest against suclt and similar other oppression of 
(^dols, the merchants sayed away from the city, to avoid 
forced labour and vexation. As a result che supply of many 
goods pf daily use to Delhi from outside was stopped. The 
dty triiich mainly dq)cndcd for food grains and other daily 
necessities of life upon its surrounding territories suffered due 
to the staying away of die merchants. As the traders stepped 
supplies to (he city, commcKlities became scarce and prices rose 
high.** It is however quite possible that some lo(^ advantage 
of the scarcity of goods to raise prices, bectuse the shopkeepers 
and traders of Delhi had no rcpucaiion for honesty. As (he 
situation grew serious the Sultan was appraised of the cause 
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of tht rise of ihe pricei and Ue removed the grievances of the 
craders and abolished all illegal Imposts and ea^us. 

The znerdiants of Delhi by auyiug away frons the capital 
for sometime had brou^t maicen to a crisis. It was the rise 
of the prices, and the consequent distress that drew the atten* 
tion of the $dltan to illegal imposts and taxes. The united 
protest of the merchants, native as well as foreign, seems to 
have led to the abolition of the unlawful exactions hiUierco 
taken from the people,’* 

The hut days of Sulun Firuz Shah Tughluq utw the begin* 
ning of the end of the dynasty, and within ten years oE the 
dcatl) of the last of the great Tughluq the kingde^ was ravaged 
by the invasion of Amir Timur. Throoghout this period of 
conTusinr the people of Delhi favoured the process of law and 
order. SiiUan Firus In hu old age had enmuted the affairs of 
the government in the hands of the Wazir Ehan*L-Jahan 
Maqbul.** The rivalry becwecii the Wa?ir and Prince Muharn- 
mad Khan however resulted io the death of the fotincr, and in 
the appoinunent of the latter as a regent. But within a short 
period the prince made himself so very unpopular that there 
was an uprising of the Firuz Shahi slaves at Delhi. A sort of 
rivU war started in the oty on the third day of which the old 
SulUn was brought out from the palace by the insurgents.*’ 
This turned the scale in favour of the rebels because as soon 
as (he eyes of the soldien and ele^^ani drivers fell vipoa their 
former roaster they deserted the prince who was forced to Qy 
for life. A1 thought the uprising at Delhi against Prince Muham* 
mad was mainly the work of the Firuz Shahi slaves, the reason 
of the discombture oE the Prince was not the strength of those 
that opposed him with force. It was the popularity of the old 
Sultan with his subjects that accounted £ot the defeat of the 
Prince. 


jv 

SuCftfifOrs of SuUan Firuz Skoh Tughlu^ 

After the ffight of Pance Muhammad Khan, ibe affairs 
of che govern meuc was encrusted to Prince Tu^luq Shah, s 
grandson of (he old Sultan who breathed his last on September 
20, 13SS. The farmer ascended the throne after Sultan Firur's 
death under the title of Gbiyasu'd'Din, Tughluq Shah 11. Bui 
after a brief rule of five months be was re^aced on the throne 
by Abu Bakat Shah, another grandson of Sultan Firuz.'* SoUan 
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Abu Bakar had a serious ilviX in MuluLDimad 5hab« son o£ 
Sultan Piiuz Tughiuq. Sultan Kuhamtnad was joined by 
several Amirs and Maliks and he came from Samana with hit 
adherents to occupy Delhi. But his atteznpu to do so, between 
April, I38D to January, 1890, were thrice frustrated by SuUan 
Abu Bakar Shah. 

In rpite oE hU repeated defeat at the hands of Abu Bakar 
Shah, SuUan Muhanunad Shah was ultimauy able CO gain the 
throne of Delhi, largely due to the cooperation that he received 
from the people of Ddhi. In April, IBOO Sultan Abu Bakar 
Sbah bad proceeded against JaIcsar*^ the place oE retreat of 
his rival. Sultan Muhammad Shah being informed of this left 
his baggage at Jalesar and eotered Delhi with 4,000 hoiscs. 
According to Yahya all the people of the city high and low 
joined him.^ Badaoni states chat when Sultan Muhammad 
reached 2Mhi “the populace both great sod small declared in 
favour of him*'. But Abu Bakar Shah returned immediately 
and siuprised his unde who fled to his original abode. The 
position of Sultan Abu Bakar Shah at Delhi however was weak¬ 
ened because although Sultan Muhammad Shah was no longer 
able to stand against him still the soldiery and people 
were very iUdlsposed towards Abu Bakar Shah.** Some o£ the 
slaves of the Firuzshahi party opened secret correspondence 
with Muhajiunad Shah and this news unnerved Abu Bakar who 
fled to the Kotlob'* of Bahadur Nahir in Mewat. The fugitive 
was hotly pursued, and ultimacely after a shott siege ai the 
Kotlah both Abu Bakar and his host were imprisoned. Tlic 
former died a prisoner, but the later was released. 

Amidst the confu&iag story of marches and rounter*rnarches 
of rival aniues, it bec^nes clear that ibe success of Sultan 
Muhammad was lai^ly due to bis partisans, and sympathisers 
at the city, and although some of tbe Flruxshahi slaves favoured 
him, the Sultan waa actualy ag;aifis( the disorder created by 
them in the realm, lie drew the sympathy of the i}eople per 
baps because he stood for law and order as against die confusion 
of the days of flulcan Abu Bakar Shah. Sulcan Muhammad 
Shah during the early days of his life had lost power by his 
love of pleasure and negligence of state affain, but now after 
long years of exile and repeated reverses he had learned to 
change his ways. He tried, therefore, to restore order in the 
kingdom by putting down all those likely to disturb it." His 
death on ^ch Janaary, 1894 was followed after 40 days by that 
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ci bis second son Humayun Khan wbo had ascended Lhe Lbrone 
imder lhe title of Siiltan *Alau'd*Dm Sikandar Shah." 

Sultan Naiiru'd Din Mahmud Shah, the youngest con o£ 
Sultan MuhammaH Shah, who succeeded his brother*', never 
wielded any real power. Some dissatisRed noble at court 
undex the leadership of Sa'adnt Khan set up Nturat Khan, 
another grandson of Suican Firuz Shah Toghluq, on Lhe throne 
at Firurabad.** Thus there were wo Sultans, one at Delhi and 
another at Firuzabad. Daily battles were Fought between these 
two kings who were like two kings in the garac oF chas. Sultan 
Nusrat Shalk reuined poascuion of Doab, Sambal, Panipaih. 
Rohiak and Jahjar, while a few old ruined forts such as Dihli 
and Siri and iht rest renuined in the posseuioa of Mahmud.** 
This state of things conciiuied for three years. Well lias 
Niramu’d'Din Ahmad pointed out that ''Destruction seizes a 
land that has two kings." Under the circumstances, the Amirs 
and Maliks became the real ruleta of the country.** On sudi a 
divided kingdom fell the news of the approach of Pir Muhacn* 
mad with die vanguanJ of ihc mighiy Mongol horde ol his 
grandfather Amir Tirttur. 

I’hc forces Sultan Nasiru'd*Dm Shah commanded by 
Mallu Iqbal were (cattcred by Timur’s army near Firurabad. 
The Sultan fled to Gujrat leaving behind his own family. ** 
After the city was conquered Timur's soldlera put the cnpiial 
to plunder. The pe^e of Delhi resented the indiscriminate 
looting carried out by the invadii^ forces, and offered veils* 
tance. Timur in hU autobiography makes the folowiog com* 
inent on the resistance made by the citizens of Delhi, to sup* 
press whicli he hid to employ his soldiers : 

*'lt had come to my knowledge ihai great number of 
Hindus and gaben with their wives and children and goods 
and valuables had come into the city from all the country 
around, and consequcotly I had sent some Amirs with their 
regimenu (Kuibun) into the city and dizecced them to pay no 
attention to the remonstrances of the inhabitants, but to seize 
and bring about these fugidves. For these several reasems n 
great number of TmiLi soldiers were in the rity. When 
soldiers proceeded to apprehend the Hindus and gabeis who 
had fled into the dty many of them drew their swords and 
offci^ resisunce. The fiames of strife were thus lighted and 
spread through the whole dty fTom Jahanpanah and Siri to 
old Delhi burning up all it reached. The savage Turks fell 
to killing and plundnlng. The Hindus set Are to their house 
with their own hands, burnt their wives and children In then, 
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and rushed into fight and killed. Th« Hindiu and gahers 
of the ciCy lUow^ much alacrity and bc^ness in fighting/* 
Again, Amir Timur remarks about the event of the foUo^ving 
day, that *'it was brought to my knowledge that a great number 
of infidel Hindus had assembled in the Masjidd'Jaml* of old 
Delhi, carrying with them onus and provisions, and were pre¬ 
paring to defend themselves. Some of my l>co|de who had gone 
chat way on business were wounded by them. I immediately 
ordered Amir Shah Malik and 'All Sultan Towadii to take a 
party of men and proceed to dear the house of God from 
infidels and idolaters. They accordingly attacked these 
infidels and pul them eo death/'** 

It appem that the assemblage at the Jami' Mosque did 
not consist merely of Hindu imb^evcrs but also of Muslims 
because it was natural for the latter to rush to the Masjid and 
assemble there at times of danger. Wc should bear in mind, 
in this connection, the fiict that duriag Amir Timur*s invasion 
the lohabjtants of this country Hindus and Muslims 
suffered equally.** But had the eflidAicy of the Delhi army 
not declined through mismanagement and Incapacity of the 
later Tughluqs, it would have been v^ry difficult if not impos* 
sible for eVen such a formidable enemy like Amir Timur to 
gain the laurels of victory with ease, The xeautance of the 
Hindiu and Muslims alike at Delhi proved the amount of sup¬ 
port that the mosses were ready to give even to a lottering and 
Yvorthlcss government in face of an Invasion from foreign land. 


V 

Conclusion 

Delhi throughout Its history in the midde ages was a city 
wi^ich show^ a remarkably oiticai altitude to all changes on 
the political diess board. The mosses of people including the 
plebeians of the dry were not always mere specutots to the 
oppression and ^ploitauon of the Sultan or the ruling caste 
indudiog the Amirs and Maliks, Allowing for limiutions that 
hedged all mediaeval thought and action, the people of Delhi 
showed much greater propeniicy to politics than many of us 
are ready to cwiccde to them. Against baronical anarchy they 
helped the ruler, agalmt oppressive officials and taxation they 
raised their voice, and against forc^ hordes (bey foi^hc 
bravely, The dty was loved by its dtlzeos, as the Athenians 
Ipved their o^ ci;y, The met^polia of lad^a, Delhi also had 
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become the hope of all civilized vorld in the East, against reicU 
of the Mongol barbariaru- It was » shelter tor (be learned, a 
paradise for the traders, and a dty that earned for itself the 
name of Hazrat*i*Dihli. The capital owed its greatness to an 
industrious people who tLrougboiii all poUtioiL ups stid downs 
retained tbdr spirit of resistance to evils, to a considerable 
extent. 


NOTES 

L B&rini. p. 4JS. The site of waj Lsluawii whidi tay 

lomewbue beewetn Kaur*i*'Al&'l ind Delhi. 

S. T^ghlu^namt (AurangstMd TmI). p. IM. Amix Khuunw being s 
court post torrid no: hate (abrlcated such a desoiplbn of the 
nnnsreh even for poetic embelluhmcnt, 

9. Ibid^ pp. 

i. Bannl, pp. 421.22; K uid O. Vol. til. ?. 

S. As lua been slioun above Chifasu'd-DIn Togidur| in bki appeal for 
help scoured volnnury support onl^ from UaJ£b Bahnoi Aibah. 
The previadcU however helped )ilm In proeurlog the help of odtet 
governors forcibly, and tva Acnln, Mu^dad n£ Mulun siul Valt* 
lakhi of Samana, were hilkd l>7 their cubordlrtatea for tbeh refusal u 
co-operate with Gh}«au’d.Q(n Tugbinq. Sm Chapter IL 

4. Tug/du^Msmn^ p. 142. 

7. Baranl. p. 429. 

I. jr^uWi'iihSisforhi p. 681 . 

9. Barsni, pp. 4&5*i6. 

10. According to Oanni fp. 452). the foil ot ibo pavihon rru due 
to ft ihvnclerbold from heaven. Yahya bln AhiDOd <T.hf.8.i • 
p. 96) aieriba (he death of tJ>e 6iiliaa to divine preordUaUon, 
and Ferithu abo believed 1 q the staiciDent of Kajl Muhammad 
Qandhftzi to Che effect tbat the atrvoute at Afghanpui was brought 
dows by llghtnlog (Tcridica, V«l. I. p. 296). But *ranii (futuA, 
p. 407). atul Nlraaiu’d-DIa Ahsed (T-l^A, pp. as 

aim fitdaonl (MenteAAabu^f.T^rfah, pp. 224>25} cenlrvai 

the stesplcion of paciidde by Ulugh Xbsn. Ibn . Bactuxa 
also diarges the Saltan wtih I he munler c4 his talher (AcAfo, p. 64). 
Dr, Husain, lo bis liiu tnd FaQ cf SuiUn UuJutmmad bin Tvghlug, 
however, releasoi him ef this ehaige (pp. 06.74). Accenllog to Or. 
Hoialn the pc^uiarlty of Chlytni'd*Dln Tughluq, the eharaetv of 
Ulugh UiBD and (be ladL eC nndve of the latter who u heir apps* 
rent was sure of suececdlng hh father (o ihe.tbrene pzacLudes aU 
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poslbility of murder, Ihls v{ew U based on lender ar^mcnt 
because NUai&u'd-Din Altinail hu rigliily pointed out llisi fianuu 
dill not meiiiioa cUis cvetit due to deference to Pirua Tughloq, iltc 
reij^ng n^onAitL. Jnsunecs of rebdlloo of belt Bppnnno* bic not 
lacking iu Indian Hioory. Again the cruelty alHbUcd by Ulnglt 
Khan wlien lie ascended die throne as StHean Mnhunnnoil bin Tugli* 
2uq revenk a fuilure tjnlic capable of pnginecriiig & onel dcniU of 
Ills tadicr, 

II. AarctnL p. 

IS. 5m Chapter IT. 

13. Ibn BaiiuU relaws bo InteresUnp inddciu of the Imprleonxaeni of 
• Jurist named Adfu'd^Dln. As faioftie relief meestire Uic Suhtui 
bad CKcaraicd some wells euuldc dw capital, and advanced seeds 
and money for eolllvatlon. Jnriat Aliht’d*Dln when he licaid of this 
said such B tacasuK wnnid be of no avail. This tcporicil la 
die Sulwn Vito ImprlMmcd the jurist sayfug. "Why Uo you lucddte 
Willi (be alCalrs ol dw state ?' (Rehh, pp. 8$'8tF). This ovon K 
signldcanl. because k rieorly sliows the cause of the Sidian'H dislike 
o( die Ulama who often tried to inusfcrc In jiolidcs. 

li. Banni. p. 311. 

IS, Birani. pp. il^n, reenrlona six projects Of the Sultan wlddi woe 
actually live : 

({) Enhancement of taxes is the Doab; 

(li) Creadon of a capital at ^Deogir i 
{/uj Issuing of cuppa eorreoey ; 

(iu) Eapedltion to Eburasao and raising of on army (or it. Tlie 
ezpeilitlca wai neve iistlertahen and the imy wai disbanded 
after being inaJ&tained for a year. The Sultan trial In vain 
lo register (he services of Shaikh NaririJ*d*Din Mahmud Chlngb* 
bDIhll for tbJ) o^cditlon. See /rfamle Cuflure, Vol. XX, 
I9i6: 

<u) Xzpcdidoa to Qerajal. 

PerishQ (Vnl. I, pp. giva che oame ol die coBunaader of 

the Isti expedition as Khumw Malik, and enoneoualy states that 
the aim of the Sultan vas (o conqctes Gdnt and Qanjsl situated In 
betwtart Chlaa and Tibet. T-i-A (p. 204} nates that the 
Sultan wanted to ennque Eimacbnl regloii. The expedition ftikd 
hniueuuiabiy aod raly a lew escaped deslru«iop (Ashk, p, 93). 

IS. Ibii Batiuu based his accoonc frcun hemay because lo 192? be 
was 001 In India and dierefore Ihe cams o^Ued by blm (or the 
tnoifer of ibe capitnl are considered iinrellabk by owny sdiolan. 
5 m lihwari Prasad. A Short ffutory of Murilfn Jlsik m Indik, 
p, IWa. Bui 'IsOmi. a cuntemponry writer, indirectly lends support 
ra ibn Saimu's aeceunc when he oscrllMS tba Sultan'i dlnruft of 
the ddieoi of DeUd s the causa «f the innsCer of the caplnl, 

17. Br/da, p, fi4. 

13. rutoh, p. 4SQ. 

IS. Barani. p. 475. 
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W. pp. «-« i CM>t„ Vol- m, p. 140. 

21. FcrI&liu itawa iUu an earlie luggotiou for maUng CJjain ihe 
capital vru rqecKd. Pcrisbta, Vol. 1. p. 242. 

22. Rise anA Pali af IdufumputA bin y'ug/tlutf, p. 125. 

SS. Tire raid of Tnmaaliirin the Mongol took place aeconUiig to 
Fcrlihia la 727 AM. bui Y&bya piflcn Li In 729 A H. Ferisbtft'i 
(IfiiQ appears co Ik protnlle, Ferithfa, Vol. I, p, 255: T.M J., 
p. 100: CJIJ.. Vol. KIL, p. I4S. 

54. Uaranl. p. : Mordanrl. Agrarian Syilem of M\t^Um India, p. 40. 
Tills event cook place In 1B57. 

25. PufWiu'x.fsl0rfti, p. 4S0. 

26. Ralih. p. 64. 

27. Uarani. pp, t7!.74. 

29. Dcllii WBf oel dcruiled of iroopa as no imporUAi eUy cculd be lc4t 
wKliout troops m ilioKdays. In tlie end of ibc year 727 A.H.. ibe 
*A/lt*i*L'ishkar Malik Oabadut Gunhasab rebelled ajul wu iJcfeeied 
by Xbwaja.l'JaJian who vas sent against Mm. Tlie *Arta was later 
TDide a prisoner by die Hlixlus who delivered liJin to ibe court. 
r.Af.S.. p. ». 

29. Idem. 

M. tUA., p. lOi. 

9(. See Oiapier Cl. 

S2. Rnranl. p, 475. 

55. Kellie, pp. 25.26; A. M. (iusnin. Rlu citd Foil of Afu/iammAri btn 

p. IIA. Many Rintlua speciailv those (& tbe aervlee of 
the government must luve gone to Uic new capital. We Vjoow ibat 
oiany of the paikef and bod)'fuanli of the SiiUan. like Manka paik 
wlio saved the life of Sultan 'Alaa'd-Oln KluJJi. auri Ral Bheron 
vbo aved the life of Sultan Firut Sbab Tugbbii} were Hindus, 
HliKbi soldlen were In the employ of tbe SuUaos tram the early 
days of Tttrkiah rale In loclla. Aflf, pp. 100-04; 
pp. 5I7S-04. tc would be wrong therefore to conclude with 
Dt. I'lusilo Ibat "the HlnJuj lemajned in Delhi ihroughoui in full 
streflgili." 

54. See Clupia Vt 

55. The merchenU and traders always tbronged nuod the cmirt for 
buaina "HtT trade; (hr iiutaoec ibey went to Kilughari when 
Suiran Jaliki'd-Sln Khaljl held bis court at that place. 

56. Bftdooni. p. 226: Ranking iraniUilon, p. S02; Fabhta Vol. I. 
p. 242. 

I?. BannI. p. 474. 

55. TMJ., p, 102. 

59. Dirani. p. 474. 

40. FutuJi. pp. 459.40. 

4t Butnl. p. 522. 

42. Aieordlng to Batlaonh the other causes ol bU failure were the 
CoUowIng i.» 

(a) Raid and rapine of Tarreavlnris the Mongol, 1^) Inacnae el 
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taxei in Doek, (c) Famine, Hbna^al npallUtti. RcIxUlOTUi 
and if) l>U bJepdzbirstr mcdio<k,^^Afun/aMdbu'i*7WnAA, pp. SS7>S8. 

Yabya die (oUowing aa the ouae* oE the tailun o{ SulUn 
bin Ttightuq 

(fl) Sack aod plunder of Tsriuaahlrln, (b) IncioKe of nibule, 
Absence ci rtin and rcrucrcnct of fnminc, (d) Trsnstcrenee of Uie 
people of ibe tispiul CO Danlatsbad. Quajal expedlUon, if} 
OevAxbuion of places. Oppresuon of the pa)ple.<^Jlf,dM 
pp. 115-1$. 

a. Ibid., p. 115. 

ii. haronh p. 47S. 

45. Once Bolltan in his a(Mce in his eldtfc son had pointed oitt that 
die king ihould not undotake anr mV unlcs he kaoM «htc Its 
issue would bo, for if the king kavs anything unflntsltRil his digolly 
is bound to suffpr. T-i-A. p. 91. 

4S. T^kl hatl Krock frfemUhfp «rlih the Amino-i-Sadah of Gujntt and 
mlKd the ttnnHiinl of reUiUon. He bad made Uit'isird-Dln. 
riovanor of NaimnnJa, a prisoner, o&d Ulled Malik Mu'uiffir, hli 
aAibianu He tiad plundcml Cambay and besieged cbe port oE 
n ma<»Vi. The SiiUan who wu at that time busy in soppremlng 
rebelllen In fieoglr Imxncdlaiely narched to Gbjrat. Appraised of 
the Sultan's approach, Taglu fled kom Broach after defeating and 
Uliing Malik Yusuf Bnghra vise wm sent in punuiu .The Sultan 
mardied againrt him In person aad dt^cated hlro, and Tbglil took 
shelter witb tiic Jam In Thalta. The Sultio dedded to punuo him 
thither but ca tUc way fell 111 and died. Tbe army was ilius placed 
in great dUncnUy. Bantni. pp. nS }9. 554, 535. 

47. Adf. |>p. 4S47. 

45. ffjfd., p. Hi OaTani, p. 555. 

49. Adf, p. 99. 

50. rhid.. pp. 57. 60'dl. A5. 

51. lUd., p. 51. 

ii. Ibid., pp. 197-99. 

. Ibid., pp. SOCKOI. £05-04. 

. INd., pp. 3CS-M, 215-10. 

, According lA Yaliye. SoUan Firm Shah arrived In Delhi frrun his 
second LiUinawail npcdltion In 702 A.B. (May-June, 1961 A.D.). 
dfrer mtiietuBc he dug the Sirhlnd Canal and then sometimes aftec- 
troTfU marched to NagsTkot and thence to Thaita (T.M.S., p. 111]. 
AfiF (tUM lhat Onrr whole yeaia passed aftc' tbe Sultan’s recura 
from Laklinawatl before he eumof his mind towards Tbuu (To'rikA- 
i-lb'nis Shahl. p. 291). The siege oE Nagarget look six montbl and 
the first eirpeditlon of Sultan Firui could not have taken place 
bcfoie 7Q7 A.H. (Mareh-April, 1963 AJ}.). After spembng tbe 
rainy season In Gujrat the Fbltso returned to 3fnd for Ids second 
expedirfon pachapa in the beginning of the next year, See Siudia 
In Indo-Mmlia fJulffry, p. Si2. 

Ant. pp. 221-22. 
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67. The ruJer ivu Jam Juu, and he wu aiaivol in the goeermneot by 
hit- brotha'j eon Raboniya, p. IM , jif«r4*firua $AfiAi (RanU- 

pur Masi)^ fl 40Aj /i>do*AiuWim Hislofj, p. 102 . 

5S. During ihe retreat to Gojnt, Klian4*j8]tBn who wot leCt ta regoic 
at I>elUi became anxioua about the fate oi |2(« army lor tack ct 
news. Ke reniorod the raliJAhlea of tlia SiUlan to hie own houee 
end ptobilHted anyone to display Individual power* He aUo lode 
about iho city everyday displaying Itia strengtlt but when rumoura 
grew airoDi in Uie capital he even give out that he had received 
ncw| about the sulecy ol the royoj p er aon. Allt, pp. Slid!. 83$<S9. 

S9. /biH.. pp. SS&<i7. 

00* md., p. S2D. 

01* He abolhhed Uie eeaus at Uie !eu* o< a revotne of 0.000,000 laiikas. 
E and D. Vo|. ID, p. 077; JAEJ., Vol, XV, OcL, 1041, pp. 440- 
« ; C.HJ., Vol. lU, p. l?«. 

02. Yahya who bAiled from Sirkind mcotlom live cenalSi v/s., (a) from 
Saealdar to Jliajjar (a town in Robuk Dtst.« Punjab), (h) from 
Mandawl (Komal DIst., Punjab) nod Sianur hlib a$ Car as Hoittl 
(Hlur Ditt), (c) rntm Ghfigpr co Harni'Rhlnli. (d) frera jaaniua 
to ihe lort of Flrma and beyond It, (e) join big of Saraioai) and 
Salima IdcfuiRed with Mnviuuida Hva, TM.S. (Eog. Trana.). 
pp. 190-01, 107; BX. pp. 125-S0. ISO: AOf. p* lao. 

0$, Jayth vrai paid by the Zimnil as a eampansaUDn lor being apared 
deulb, ami Ic lieu of tnliltary service. The following ore the 
rcamu for which the ftsyah is imposed on non-Mudlnu: (s) cranp* 
lion from Eaiat and (0) conirrIpcfoTi, (c) right of adjcidlcntion of 
toreli^onlsb, (d) protection of life and oruperty. The rate of 
jiiyA/i may be of uao kiwis : {a) a race agreed upon by treaty and 
agreement, (6) the rate ixopoted by tbe Itnoo on tbe popufaiioo oC 
a dlKdct conquend by fores of arms. 1a the second asc die rate 
is fbriy-eiglii tUrfttm per aimiua for the iid>, iwenty-Cour diThsm per 
an&ujn Cor die oildtJlc ela^s ■**4 twelve dirhnm per antium lor the 
poor. There were several exemptions in die rule nieh as dilTdrcA) 
Insane persons, imbecile, old and blind people and poor rut 
engaged In buslnma. Aghiiules, pp. SSS^IS, 404-09; Hareidulinh, 
MusUm Cmdiul of Steie, pp. 90. 10042: Charlm HomHion, 

mdayah (Eng. Trans.). Vol. U, pp. 211, 814; Wabed Husain, 
AdminUlralion of Juftici, pp, 194-90. 

04. ARl. p. 

U, D>fd„ p. 99S. 

06. C.fiL. Vol, ni. p. IBS, f.n: I. 

07. Rev. Janea Reyrtolda (tnnslaied by). Xiteb-l-Yammi ef At-UlU, 
pp, 97, 99 at«1 282-89 : UuhnmmacI Naslm. Sullen Afehniud of 
Ghexno, pp. 87-88. Jalpal was defeated by 9ultati Hohorud lo 992 
A H./1001 A.D.. and he most probably burnt himtelf lo death io 
the be^nBlng of 998 A.K. 

S, R. 9. Pamift (irandsted by), ibr/elormiginl of. Xalharro'. pp. .999i 
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946. 994. as 41 m Appendix B. p. 909 j AueU« in Intlc-Muillm 
Hhtory, p. 999. 

99. AAr. p. S84. 

70- ;Wd. 

91, AecordiDg lo Prof. HAdivais, ibe me <>n Uic DnOimin* 

vu kwer than evea iSve nie di&rgcd for ibe poor. Tiie SutUth 
'*<iU nn< decund fiom i?t&o i&i unlriu ol ihe bigber ralue nr 
detinmfanUon. eidi ol which bad an excbin;^ value of M JUals, 
buc iighier pieces of lower Jcnomin&Oon. valued at only O/iy ]icril« 
cacK’\ StuJia in JnOo'MuiliTn Bfsiary, pp. 950'j7. 

Tt Tbe jurists dJftcred ss to Hit ddlnldon and diuinedon amnog il\c 
rkh. middle class mil (lie poor, dome cay lliat ihe persoii who 
needs to work in ordcc to nm a living is a poor Individual; the 
peiioii who though having pmueBioru wnrit« belong to (be middle 
dau, ami Uintc penona wjm own enough lo aSerd ui Iw idle mny 
be plaoed under dte category of the rich. AcennIIng to nilicrs. 
ibe person who haa not etiougfa U poor; ilic person who Iia" en«>ugh 
(ood for Ills fitnily acd iilmseir. mlddJe daai; end die penou who 
has mcirCi rteb. See Mtdiosimaden Thecriei of Fiiuineg, p, 404. 

91. Fultdt-i-f/vfiscftaii/ gives tbo following list of unlawful uxo 
aboUsItnl by die Siiltan : — 

(0) Tax 0(1 (he betel leaf market; (0) on d>o broken; (e) on tbe 
botchers; (d) on superinicndanse of public eojoymentt and £atl* 
vides; (e) on the sale of /lowers ; (/) nn lirigation ; (£) ooii duiJos; 
(/i) on »le of BHh i (0 on of cotton dressing: (fl oa soap 
making; (ft) on rope selling: (1) cm oil and ghee makingi (m) on 
fried gram; (n) re/i&awn^ lu imposed by farmers who have 
(he cftllre minagement of their own bazar; (o) C/ibng/ji*i*g(llQh. 
I.e.i a cax collrctcd by the servants of the XoiwaT or Supcrinlendoni; 
fp) tax an pension; (?) on gambling.* (r) on hons; (s) on court 
foe; (0 pelkc tax ; (v) censor's foe; House tax: (w) pasture 
Vol. XV. Oci.. 1941. pp. 441 *92 ; sm also Qurcshl. 
Adminuerfftfon of the Saliarudo of £><lhi. Appendix K, S44-47. 

74. AGf. p. $75. 

75, Ib}d., p. 199. 

7«. Ibid., pp. 87C*77. 

77. /dern. 

79. Ibid,, p. 977. 

79. Sultan Finu, however, was a Itx adjninlsirator because there are 
Insiaoccs (a whleh be cnauraged corrupt ptsuios. AAt rdates 
(hsc once the Sullau avcritcvd n soldier who wa nnable to pro* 
dues his lioTse at the muster. Oo bring Inquhed dm soldier 
tepllcd tluC If he had a gold tenfta he could get a ccrllGckle Ibr 
his hone. The Sulan then gave hire a gold 'nufta with which (he 
soldier bribed the tiak of the office and returned wiib the certU* 
care to express his ihankc.^ra'iifth.|.r<rus Shahi. pp. I40>01, 

80. TM S., pp. ISI'Sd. 

81. /bid., p. 199. 
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The none of the pJoa of mrcei is otilecl Jilmr bf M7iBRU*d*Z>in, 
J«iew by y&liya, vtd Gupisr by Badaonl. 

84. TM.Su pp. 146-40. 

66. Badaoni. pp. 26O'0i. 

60. TMJS., p. 146M; Rollab is k Hindi tvoril neanbif small 
Eoroe*!, TMJ. {tng. Titos.), p. J57, l.n. 0. 

87. 7*,Af.j,. (ip. 140 50. 

M. IbM,, p. 156, 

80. rhjri., p. IM. 

00. lb!d.. p. 150. Aceonilng lo Yabya the people of Delhi Irom soldier 
10 nbbJe had joined Sultan Mahmud (lulru'd.Din SluiU In bis 
nght against Snadat Khan. 

91. p. ICO. 

92. 74.4, p. 25S. See also B. De (tnnslatkm by), T4-A, p. £76. 
OS. In Juno. 1008 the deadlock at Delhi was btouiht to an end by a 

series of treacherous acts of Mallu Iqbil ndus gained posssion of 
Sultan Nashti'd-Din Mahnud Shah and forced Nuirai Shah to lake 
shelter in Doab where he breathal bis last la JS09. $eo T.A4.5.. 
pp, 265-04; CMX. Vol. RI, p, 195. 

64. XMd., p. 166. 

95. % and D. Vol. Hi. pp. 44M7 ; Bee also ZafarnAmn (ai.), Vol. U, 
pp. ltl-21. 

96, TJA^S., p. 166. 



PART III 

Cratisr VI 

URBAN TEOPLE IN MEDIAEVAL POLITICS 

1 

Changes in t/rbm Life after Turkish Canquest 

Hie Turkish coni^ucst of India introduced isany Eard'each* 
in^ changes in the li£ff of ica people. Ooo of the nose imporumc 
effects of the Turkish rule was the urbanisation of a con* 
sidcrobie section of peculation. ^Vhc^ever the Turkish army 
penetrated, the Hindu chiefs, excepting the discontented and 
refractory among them, vere generally A in posiessioo of their 
ancestral property, in czdiange of taxes and tributes. To keep 
however the turbulent under control usually a fori was a>n 
structed and a garrison maintained at important places. These 
fonihed places grew up into new towns. The mosques, gate* 
ways, arises, domes, and the wall around the dey with watch 
towers, became a feature of the new architectural style in 
Mediaeval India, ^ These towns, origiiuUly Isolated camps oi 
Muslim soldiers in the midst of a hostile Hindu popubtlon, 
gradually developed into populous centres. Sometimes, old 
towns and forts were itamstructed to make them stronger and 
spacious enough for accommodating various sections of people. 
Thus Sultan Balban rcconstmcced the Lahore Fort chat had 
been pulled down by the accursed Mongols in the retgti of 
Sultan Mu'izzu'd-Din Bahram Shah. He then sent the people 
of the villages, judges and chiefs, citizens and mcrchanu to live 
in that city.* Thus the villagers even were Invited to become 
city-dwellers, 

Different sections of people lived in different quartos of 
a cicy. The author of Masaliku'l-Absar, Shibabu'd-Din Abu*l 
'Abbas Ahmad, infortus us on the authCR’icy of Shaikh Muhamk, 
that Deogir renamed as Daulacabad, the new capital founded 
by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. was divided by the k-fnj j p 
into different quaiten each of whidi was meant for in en of 
difEerenc professions. Thus, for example, ihere were different 
quarters for troops, ministers, clerks, Qazis, Shaikhs, Fakirs, 
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merchanu. Each quaiter. contaiain^ its ovm mosques, markeu, 
workjnen, was to Coim a separate township, entirely iudcpeiti 
dent of (hose tonroundin^ iL^ 

These towns in the middle after th& Turkish con- 
quest, invited all scccIdds uf people to thrive in iheir w^arm 
and busy life, One of the most £a^reaclling dsaiigcs intro¬ 
duced by the Turkisii conquerors in the uty life ot mcdiaevil 
India WAS to open the gates of the oty to thu outcfisti of the 
Hindu society, Prior lo Lite Muslim conquest of lUis country, 
die upper caste consisted of die four motum duly graded but 
subordinate under tlio royal families. Those l>cloikgiiig to the 
lower caste hod llulc opportunity of folloHing iiiiellccnud 
pursiilu. Even the Vaisya and the Sudra ran the risk, at least 
in theory, of losing their tongue Cor the crime of reciting the 
Vedas.* The position ihe ouccastes was more precarious, 
Aldliruni entuncrates eight guilds, viz., cbe fuller, the shoe¬ 
maker, the juggler, the basket and shield-maker, the sailor, 
fishermen, the hunter of wild animats and birds and the weaver 
who were considered outcnsies and unioucbables. Even lower 
than the outosies were tlie Hadis, Domes and Chan dais who 
did Che dirty work.* Tlie lowest cavlcs were not allowed to 
live inside the dty wall, but were allowed to enter Its wall for 
clearing the dirt of the city or perfomiing any other work,* 
The Turkish conquest oC India changed the character of 
urban life qualitatively, by introdudug the workm in large 
numbers inside the city. No embargo was placed on anyone 
desiring to take up bis residence in the dty. Moreover, there 
were several karkhaw or manufacturing centres directly under 
royal rupervUton, The author of Masalik informs us that the 
Sul con had a factory in which four hundred sllk-weavcrs were 
employed, and the Suitan kept in his service five hundred manu¬ 
facturers of golden tissue. "Every year Sultan distributes 
200,000 complete dresses, 100,000 in spring and 100,000 in 
autumn. The sjving dresses consist ptimoHly of goods manu¬ 
factured at Alcxandiia. Those of autumn are exclusively of 
silk manu&ctured at Delhi or imported frotn China and Irak. 
Dresses are also distributed to the* monasteries and hemut* 
ages."* During the reign of Sultan Fimz Shah Tughluq the 
karkhftnas were Iti charge of Khwaja Ahul Hawn. These 
karkhancs had several dej^tments, vIZv the kitchen, die candle, 
(he caipet scores, the insignia and so on.* In addition to the 
goods produced from these royal establishmencs the different 
parts of the kingdom produced and ntanufactored various 
commodities and employed skilled and unskilled labourers, 
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The Zt^liBA traveller Marco Polo mentloQi Gujrat and Cambay 
aa buay trade centres ^mous for tbelr cotton, hide, gold, silver 
end other goods.* Ibn Bnttuts states thtic In the whole world 
he did not sec any country where conunodUies were chca|>er 
than in Bengal.^* Sultan *Alau*d*Din KJialji had to allow a 
fair margin of profit to mcidtants from disuni places in order 
to induce them to bring chetr goods to Delhi.Various types 
of industry, vix., dydng industry, niccal works, cushions, carpet, 
necklace, dishes, embroidered belts and other articles were conv 
moa in many big cities.^* Tbe workers engaged in these iudus« 
tries and the merebanu who carried on trade loally or Iwtween 
diffciene parts of the kingdom formed a eoimdcmldc section 
of the population of a dty. 

Tbe royal slaves, whose number incceaied during die days 
ol Sultan Firuz Shah TngbLu| to the highest figure of 180.000. 
were a disturbing factor in Uio dty politics.** Many of the 
slaves were settled m the difTcrent disiricis and diies such as 
Multan, Lahore, Samana. Hi$ar Finirali, and Haosl,** Among 
the inhablianca of the city, there were a number of coiverted 
Mongols who liad settled in Zndia. Sultan *Alau*d*Din Xhalji 
cximninaicd a number of them.** The dty in the middle 
ages after the Turkish conquest thus contained various sections 
of people. They may be broadly divided into (he privileged 
dasscs, i.e., the Amin and MnlUu. and the mases iachidiug the 
soldiers, traders, workers and other allied social classes, Hindus 
And Muslims. 

When the Arabs invaded .Sind and captured the fort and 
dty of Brahmanabad, thetr General Muhammad bin Qasitn 
made it a point to give protection to the artiftcen, merchants 
and the common pe^e. But all the fighting men were put 
fo the sword." All the people of Brahmanabiid, altogether 
tea thousand in niiixtber, were divided separately into three 
classes of merchanU, artisans and agriculturiits.*’' The people 
of Alor also hud put up a stiS resistance Co Mtihammad bin 
Qnsim due to their belid that their late ruler King Dnhir was 
sdll alive. Their resistance lasted ciJl Fufi, son of Dahir. 
deserted tbe city. But after Fufi bad Red, all the dtizens, 
merchants, artisans and traders made their submission and were 
given protection, because they were convinced of the death of 
Dahir to whom they owed thdr alle^nce. Alter capturing 
the fort, Muhammad bin Qisim gave protection to them.*' 

The next conquerors of India were masters of the dey of 
Ghama, and their soldiers aod followers brought with them 
ibe traditional spirit and outlook of ^at city. Instances of 
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ihc acuve co-opention aad liosdiicy of the poo^rie of Gbaana 
ifi (he political aUain of the da^ are also available. Duru^ 
Che rule of Sultan Bahrain of the Mahmudi family, the 
Cillers of Ghazaa and the Shansabani rulers of Ghur tame Uiio 
conflict. Sultan Bahrain Shah had poisoned Quibu'd'Din 
Muhanimad. Mallku*I*JibaI, the brodiec of Sultan Saifu'd Dln 
Suri of Ghur. The latter therefore led an expedition agaiiui 
Ghaans, defeated the Ghazruvld troops, and forced Sulun 
Bahroru Shalt to take shelter in Hindustan. Sulcan Suri estab¬ 
lished himself at Ghazna, and sent back his troops to Chur. 
The Sultan and his Wnair alonj' with a small numb^ of retinue 
remained in Chazna. When vnnter came, the roads and paases 
of Ghur iKcame dosed from excessive snow, and the people of 
Gharna heamc aware dial it was impossible for troops or six* 
i:our to reach Ghazna from Ghur. They despatched Lhen 
lettars secredy to Sultm BaJiram Shah. The purport of these 
leuers was, ''throughout the entire city and parts around, only 
a small number of pflYons have remained with Sultan Surl of 
the forces of Chur, the whole of die remainder are servants of 
the Mdhruudi dynast?. It behoveth (the Suimn) not let the 
opportunity to sUp through hands and he should lepair to 
Gbani with all possible haste.*'** Jo accordance with these 
letters Bahram Shah returned to Ghazna in 1149 and made a 
night stuck upon Sultan Suri who was taken a prisoner, and 
killed (ifter bein; subjected to much indignity.** Tbii event 
ctmged Sitltan Bahau'd'Gic Sam of Ghur, brother of Sulun 
Saifu'drDin, but he died OQ (he way while maxcliiiig' with his 
troops against Ghazna. Tbe brother of Sulun Bahau'd-Dln 
Sam. Sulcan 'Alau'd'Din Jaban Suz, succeeded him and led an 
expedition against Sultan Bahram Shah. The forces of Gbaana 
were defeated and the last stand taken by Sulun Bahram with 
the help of the citizens of Ghazna was of no avail. The dty 
was occupied by Sulcan *Alau’d*DiD Husain who took a terrible 
vengeance on the citUeni. The magoiheiest city was set afire 
and Ji burnt for seven days. Sultan *Alau’d-Din was henceforth 
given the a)^>ellacion of Jahan*suz or vorld'bumer for the 
havoc caused by him at Ghama.*^ 

The name of Sultan Qutbud-DIn Albak may be died as 
another invader of Gbazna, who was able to drive out Its ruler 
by force of anus, but failed to hold the city due to the non* 
coK>peraitioa of its dtizens. After the dermV of Sultan 
Mu’iizu'd'Dm Muhammad Ghuri, his nephew Sultan 
Ghiyasu'd-Din Mahmud confined himsef to (he ancestral domi¬ 
nion of Fimz Kuh.*' Some of the bond slaves of the family 
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mdudlag; Teju'dDin Yildiz, Nasiru’d-Diu QiibacluU and 
Qutbu'd'Din Albab ware TDanumitted by him. The former 
made, hinuelf maxcer of Ghana, while the other two had 
extensive dominions in Hlndutcan. SxiUan Qutbu'd'DIn Aibak 
organUed an expenditlon to occupy .Ghazna. He was able to 
conquer the city by force and thus gained an extra distinction 
of being the ruler of a vusc dominion in India, os also of the 
dry which was once the seat of authority of liii former master. 
The joy of possessing Ghasna elated him so niudi thni he gave 
himself up to drunken orgy. The pcof^e of Gliasiia wae dis* 
gusted witJi his laxity and they Invited Vildir to return to his 
capital. As a result Sultan Qutbu*d*Din was taken by suiprise 
by the sudden return of his rival, and had to bent a nasty 
teu'eai from Gbttzna.*^ 


IT 

Grhan PclilUs in North'^eit India 

In the Indian dominion of the Ohaznavids as wcli as 
Ghurlds. the city of Lahore in the early days bad acquiretl 
more imporunce than even Delhi. After .Sultan Khusraw 
Shah of the Mahniudi family was driven off from GUnziia, 
Lahore had become the seat of the government of the 
Ghasnavids.'* Khiisraw Malik, the last of the Ghaziiavidi, was 
raptured by Mu'izru'd'Dln Cburi l>y a itntugem In ilbO. ajid 
Lahore henceforth bec.nme a part of the Ghuryan Empire.** 
The problem that tneed the Sultans of Delhi in respect of a 
frontier city like Lahore had various aspecti, Pirslly, it Jtnd 
to be defended from tlic Mongol raiders: Jftccndly, die 
KliokhArs in die surrouDdlng cerntorics were a turbulent race'*, 
who did not hesitate to join hands with an InvAdci* whenever 
opportunity offered itself; thirdly, the dclzenj of Lahore were 
not always meek and submissive and there U at least one 
instance in which they helped the Mongol conquest of the city. 
After the death of Sultan Qutbu‘d*Dhi Aibak his son Aram 
Shah ascended the throne at Lahore in 1210*^ but iruinediateiy 
after bU accession he had to enter into a contest, for the throne 
with his brother-in-law who defeated and killed him in battle. 
The dty changed hands several times.** 

The dty of Lahore u-as oaupied by Nasiru'd*Diii 
Qtibachahi after Aram Shah had left it to fight with Sultan 
Shamsu’d-Din Ututmish,” When Taju'd-Din Ylldiz was finally 
expelled from Ghazna in 1215 by the Khwaraznt forces, he fell 
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back oti Lahore. Suhaa Ututnu^h led an expedition againjc 
him and Taju'd*Din was defeated in a sharp contest near 
Tarain, and was im^isoned.” Lahore henceforth became a 
cockpit of a triangular contest among three Sultaita, v>z., Sultao 
Nasiru'd-D!n Qubachah. Sultan Sbamru’d-Din lltutaisb« and 
SuUan Jalalu’d'Din Khwaiazm Shah. The latter waa chased 
from Khurasuii and A^hacUiafi by the Mongol army of 
Ghingi: Khan aJid soiiglit slid ter in die Punjab.^* After die 
dcpiircure of Jahilu’d-Din from Hindustan. Lahore fmally came 
under the rule of Snlun Quitmish who defeated his other rival 
Qubachah.*’ During the incursion of Suluii Jalalu'd'Din, die 
lUokhars had Xonned sn alliance with him against Sultan 
Nasiru'd'Din Qubachah. The uncertain condition of the 
region bad given them an opportunity to bah in troubled 
woiers. 

What part did the people of Lahoiv play during this period 
of marches and coiiQter*niaTcbes of diderenc armies ? There 
is no informadon available on this score, except the fact that 
the Khokhars living in the vicinity and around hilly tracts 
helped Sultan Jalalu'd*Oin Mangbami. But during another 
raid on Lahore led by the Mongols in 12d0*4l. the citizens of 
Lahore took an active part, and decided the face of the dty in 
favour of the invader. The merchant community in ihe middle 
ages were naturally in touch with the economic and political 
condition of the country. The problem of the defence of the 
city was sometimes linked with &e attitude taken by the raer- 
chants and other citizens towards cheir ruler. Without their 
active co>opciation it was sometimes impouible to defend a 
frontier dty like Lahore frnn Mongol raiders. 

During the reign of .Sulun Mu'iazu'cVDin Bahram Shah, 
the Muqti' of Lahore was Malik Qaraqush. When the dty 
was infested by the Mongols under Nu'in and Ta'ir Bahadur’*, 
the people of the dty did not act as the condition of the union 
demanded. By 'condition of union' Minhaj perhaps implied 
that the ruled should help .die ruler against foi’tign invadera. 
As the ddzfi&s of Lahore refused to co-operate with Malik 
Qaraqush, the Mugtr retreated hastily from the dry.** The 
apathy co rcsisiaoce came from the roerdianu. because a section 
of the people under the Kotwal made some effort to defend 
the dty. The merchants had provided themselves with letters 
of protection from the Mongol Khans of Central Asia and 
therefore they had no interest in dcfentlicg tlie dty from the 
hands of the invaders.** 

The Mongols devastated the city and left it. Lahore saw 
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Monels rauU several Limes, and it was not until (be end oC 
Sultan Baiba n's ibac it was fimtUy reoceupied by the forces 
oE Delhi. The city was then repopulated by Sultan Ohiyasu’d* 
Din Balban.^* 

The Mon^l raids organised by the llkhaxis of Persia and 
the Chagtais of TransOxiuna however contmued, and the 
impOTtant cities of the Nonh West like Lahore and MiiUau 
suffered great losses due u> their raids. The Mongols thus dis¬ 
turbed (he peace oE the empire, and gave opportunity for the 
turbulent elements u> raise dacir licads. 

The Khokhars took the opportunity to raise the standard 
oE rebellion whenever diance offered itsdL Thus during the 
reign of Sultan Muhatiimad bin Tughluq. KUokhnr Gul 
Chunder*^ helped MaUk Halajun to put to death by ucach^y 
Malik Tucar Khurd, the Covernw of Ijihoie. KUwaja-i* 
Jahau was sent against them and the rebellion was easily quelled 
and Older was esubllshed in tlic city.’* Again, during the days 
of the later Tughluqs. the Khokhars had become the real 
masters of the dry. In the year 1304 Malik Sarang Khan drove 
out Sliaikh Khokhar frocn Lahore.’* But this expedition per* 
haps proved EruiUess, because during the invasion of Arnir 
Timur Shaikha Khokhar was in possession of the city. 
Malfuxal i-Tmuri dKCrihes him as the Covemoi: of the Sultan 
of Delhi who at hnt submitted to the invader, but later on 
showed signs oE defection. Shaikha Khokhar was im|wlsoncd 
by the troops of Timur, snd u ransom was bid on Lahore.** 

After the departure of Timur the Kiiokbars again raised 
ebcir head, and under their leader Jaaraih dominated tlie region 
around Lahore. From his mountainous retreat at Tekhar he 
dehed the armies oE Sultan Mubarak Shah (Ukl'34). Thou^ 
he was forced to fly before the imperial army several dm^. 1^ 
power remained undimmished.*’ The Khokhart in Ore North 
Wesr practically dominated the country around Lahore and 
helped Mongol inroads. The ^position of the Khokhan was 
an imporunc factor in the mediaeval politics of Lahore and 
other toivna in the Nonh'Wesian frontier of the country. 

Another frontier dcy of tbe empire in the North West 
was Multan. The Arabs had conquered Multan after a stiff 
resistance. The fort of Multan was situated on the south bank 
of tbe river Ravi. Muhaminad bln Qasim was able to take 
it by storm only after two months of siege, in which many 
Arab soldiers and officers embraced death. As a result the 
Commander of the Arab forces had sworn vengeance on the 
city, and after its occupation altogether six thousand warriors 
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w«rc put to death and all ih<iir relations and dependants ^vero 
taken prisoner. But as was usual, the merchants, artisans and 
agricuUurisu were given proioctiun.** The Muslim army bad 
suffered an much that Muhammad bin Qasim diseributed the 
booty amocig them. Afterwards he had u> devUo piaiu for 
I'crdiziug: the money co be sent to the Caliph. 

A{cer die Arau, Multan came under the control of the 
Qanuniiali h«rctia.“ According to Al-Biruni there w'as at 
Muhuti a fatuous temple of Adityn or sun i^od. and it was des' 
iroyed by the Qataniiiah heretics wlicn they occupied Muhan.** 
The QaTamitah was an olttdioot of (he IsntaUlian heresy. The 
Isma'iliaiii do not recogoisc the rightful succession of Itnami 
recognised by (he orthodox. Tliey acknowlege only 'AH. 
Hasan and Husain. They have a vision of an Imam who 
would have the power of amending and abrogating even the 
Qur'anic law, and who would have a raiional m‘dcr of society 
and promote science. The Isma'iUan doctrine had a demo* 
cratic appeal, and, in spite of their suppression several times 
by the orthodox Sunni rulers and the fterce attack hy oribodox 
opinion, it had a considenible following in the Musllin world.** 

Stdtun Mahimid led an exi>edition againic Abti'l Futul) 
Du'ud, the Qaraiuitah ruler of Multan, in lOOb and captured 
the town.** But the ChazTinvid rulers could not long retaitt 
iheir liold on Mnlun, became .SuUan Mu'iau'd-Din had to 
undertake an expedition for gaining possession of Multan.** 
The city came under the Ghuriynn empire in 1175. After the 
death of iulton Mu'izzu'd*Din Muhammad bin Sam. Mulun 
became a part of the independent kingdom established by 
Nasiru'd'Din Qubachah. The latter was put to Sight from 
MuUan by the forces of Jalalu'd-Din Man^arni, the fugitive 
ruler of Khiva.** Shortly aftriwarcU Jalalu’d*Din left India, 
and Sultan Naiiru'd'Uin Qubachah regained his hold over the 
dty. but the Khwararm and Mongol rnida tog:ethcr with a 
sudden incursion of the Khalji tribesmen had diminished bts 
strength. Moreover, he was hamssed by the remnant of the 
forces left behind by Mangbaini. Taking advantage of hti 
0*11103) condition, Sultan Shamsu'd-Din Uturmish led an 
expedition against MuUan. and occupied the dty almost with* 
out any opposition.** 

Thus the city of MuUan was tor a long time a stronghold 
of the Qaramicah heretics whose infiuenec did not diminish even 
after Sultan Mahmud had ravaged it. The re'esubliahment 
of the Qanmitah hold over the dty shows the popularry of 
the secL According to ?toL Habib, labour discoutent in the 
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middle sfses nacarally ecpresed itself in & oiedijeval form, i.e.. 

form of rel^oiK bsesies, of which the most importaiiit was 
the Isma'ilinn heresy.^* Whether the QarajBitAli heretia gained 
popularity in Multan due to their sppeal to the labouring 
seciioD of the population or for any other reason it is very 
dilBnilt to g^cas. But their hold over a large section of the 
populace in Mulua, and even at Delhi shows that this sect 
.nourished in spite of persecution due to (heir democratic 
appeal** 

Multan uw a siege of two months after the accession of 
Sultan *Alau’d'Din Khaiji on the throne of Delhi in 1296. 
The sons of the late Sultan Jalalu'd'DSn Firuz Kbalji, Arkali 
Khan mid Sulun Ruknu’d-Din Ibrahim, and the queen mother 
MBUkai'Jahan, had taken shelter in Multan. Imuicdiaccly 
after ascending the throne, Sultan ’Alau*d*Din sent Chigh 
Klian and Zafaj' Khan with an army, thirty to Forty thousand 
strong, to reduce MuUan (Nov., 1S9G). Tlie oldest surviving 
son of Sultan Jablu’d-Din, Arkali Khan, had made adequate 
preparation to counter the army of SuUan 'Alau'd-Din Khal]i. 
After two months of siege however, the inhabitants of the city 
in conjunaion with (he Koiwal made submission to the 
invading army.** Tlie two brothers had no other way but to 
send Shaikhu'ldslam Shaikh Rukunu'd'Din to intervene on 
(heir behalf. Ulu^ Khan received the brothers with dignity, 
and announced his victory to Delhi.” 

The people of the dry bad placed a decisive role in this 
siege. When Arkali Khan and Rukim'd*Diu Ibrahim were 
besieged In the city, tlie inhabitants and the Ko(wal a&kcd for 
quarter and made overtures of peace. The Initiative was taken 
by the citizens of Multan and the Kocwal who were pcriiaps 
not prepared to incur tosses ui a envU war, and preferred the 
more powerful side. Ferishta states that the people of Multan 
and the Turkish army (njrtrdti>n*i*Af«f/an wa X^fikar TuM) 
desened Arkali Khan and Sultan Ruknu'dDin Ibrahim and 
siibmicted to Ulugh Khan and Zahir Khan** Some of the 
Amin were the first to desert to the besieging anhy, but It 
seems that they received support from other sections of the 
population. 

A similar incident took place wbea Ghiyasu'd'Din 
Tughluq made preparation overthrooviug Sultan Nasirii'd- 
Din Khusraw Khan. He appealed to the Mugii's and W’alu** 
of the different (Mits of the empire. One of Uic Ambi to 
whom Gbiyasu’d'Din a]^»ealcd for help was Amir MughJatj, 
the Wall of Multan, But Mughlati, the Walt of Multan consi* 
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dcicd himself wperior 10 Ghiyasu’d^Din Tughluq, because ihe 
Amir o£ Multan had under him Tnany MuqiVs who served 
bun. To these fd\iqli‘s and die inhubitanu of the dty 
Ohiyasu’d-Bm secretly sent leiiers. and instigated them to 
rise agaian Amir Mughlad. Bahnun Siraj, one of the chiefs 
of Multan, came with n big following, and Mugblati being 
inlonncd of this fled from the city. Tlic I>eople of Mulian 
sent hone and foot in his pursuit, and he was killed.** 
Ghazi Malik, fur that was ibe tide of GhIyasud'Din Tugbluq, 
was able to win the sympathy of the Mufti's of Multan, and 
those inhabitants of the city who were taken in by tite cry of 
religious war. 

In another rebdlion at Multan against Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. the people qt the dry were held responsible by 
the Sultan. It was (he rebellion of Bahram Aibah KUhlu 
Khan, in the early years of Sultan Muhaoimad bin Tughluq's 
reign. The cause of die rebeilinn was the impudena of 'All 
Khaiaii the messenger, sent by Sultan Muhammad to bring 
Bahrain Aibah and his Collower to Daulaubad. 'AU Khatati 
picked up a quarrel with Luli, the son*m-law of Bahruu 
Aibah. Moreover, he hurled rejKoaches and strong expres¬ 
sions against Bahiam Aibah bo chat the people became afraid. 
When the TcboUioa fjroke out die Sultan bad to cake the field 
in person, and the rebels were defeated. The Governor met 
bis death in the field of buttle.*^ The Sultan ^vanted to punish 
the Mulunis after suppressing the revolt, but the people of 
the city were saved due to the Intercession <m their behMf by 
Shaikh Ruknu'd*IHn.'* According to 'Isami the Sultan had 
ordered that tho people of Multan high and low should be 
pun^.^h«l. and he prescribed for all of ^ctd death by burning. 
It was the intervention of the Shatkhu'Mslam iliac saved the 
city hom a terrible fate.** 

Kfiultan bcHog a homier town was exposed to Mongol 
raids, and during the raid of Timur the dry saw a iiege and 
fell a [M'ey to the invader's sword.** During the rule of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of the Sayyidi dynasty, Mulua was ravaged 
several times by Mongpl raiders horn Kabul, la 1451. during 
a Mongol raid on Multan, people of the dty helped 'Imadul' 
Mulk the imperial general who was able to defeat the Mongol 
rairlen. In* the l»t days of Mubarak Shah, the Sultan 
appeased the Mongol raider Shaikh AU by conferring die fort 
of Lahore and Dipalpur os him, and Multan was saVed from 
further Mongol ravages tea the time beihg.** 
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Vtbcn Politics m i^orth-East India 

1ji 120] lkhifyaru*(l*Din Muhammad*i-Bakhtiyar Khijji loadc 
a jorprlse attack, on Nadia, and the old king was said to 
have escaped through the backdoor of his own palace. 
According to MinlK»ju'd*Din, Ikhtlynru’dDin Mulianimad*!* 
Bakhtiyar Khalji made a sudden dash from Bihar on Nadia, 
and not more chan 18 horsemen could keep pace with him. 
Nouc suspected his lntcodi»i and he was taken to be a trader. 
ITie Turkish borsccoen reached the palace gate and attacked 
(he guards unawares. According to Minbaj, while die palace 
was attacked^ cries rose from the palace gate and the middle 
of the city. 

Ti is evident from the above scatement Uiat the part/ of 
Muhamraad Bakhiiyar and his 18 horsemen were aided by the 
main Turkish anny winch came behind to conquer Nadia.'* 
The dty of Nadia was despoiled. After Nadia, Lukhnawati 
bowed be^e the ml^ty Turkish force. The dty was 
renovated according to the needs of the conquenns and 
uatjids, madrasahs and khantjas were constructed. But 
Muhammnd'i'Bakhtiyar Khalji had designs to carry his arms 
further in the North-East", and therefore the frontier dey of 
Devkot** acquired much importance during his rule. 

It was Sultan Ghiyasu'dDin Twaz Khalji (121827) who 
improved the dty's defence, and beautiiled the rows. 
Chiyasu'd-Din 'Iwaz Kliaiji was a great builder and during 
his time Lakhnawatt became the premier city of Bengal. 
Among the remains of the ODCo<AouTishing city of Gaur or 
Lakhnawati, the remains of the Hindu period are not to be 
found. The new dry built by Turkish conquerors was 
probably an extension of the old one on the southern side.** 
TTie new capital conscfucrcd by the Turkish conquerors was 
liiuaced between the Phulbari and Kotwali gate. This 
was protected by an earthen rampart surrounding the whole 
area and mounted with towers at all ends and a deep ditch 
be^’ond, except on the western side where the boundary of il^c 
dry toQched the scream of the river Ganga and prevented any 
intruder from making a sirrpeise attack. The whole dty was 
thos well pmcected by a high 'vail and a deep ditch. The dty 
had roads running in all directions and in order to fecilitate 
comm unica lion Sultan Ghiyasu’d'Din 'Jwaa Ehaiji constructed 
a road (he ruins of which an still visible, connecting Lakhnawati 
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wUh Lakhnoi and Dcvkot.** Sultan Ghiyafiu'd*Dm coa« 
stracted aUo many masjids. madrasahs and buildings at his 
capital whose ruler acquired ait extra distinction for being 
recognised by the Khalifa of Baghdad.*' 

The populadou of the city increased by leapa and bounds 
and the large market place of Lakhnawati** hummed with 
traders and merchants from dilTerenc parts of the country. 
The city attained wngiuficence under die Turkish rulers and 
the Portuguese Jiistorian Faria Y Souza described the city 3J> 
concaiolng 1,200,000, citizens in the ICdi century. According 
to the same auth(»' the city of Ijikhnnwaii was so crowded 
that at the time of religiotis festival and proecssioDs number 
of people were trodden down id deadi. Tlie streets were 
stated to have been broad, straight and flanked on both the 
sides with trees to protect the populace from the beat of ilte 
day.** 

Another foreigner, Ibu Batcuca, who visited Bengal in 
the middle of the 14ih century, testiries to Use cheap price of 
couimodttles m this province. The Moorish traveller des* 
cribes Bengal as an Inferno fidl of blessings. The prices of 
some oi the commodities as given by him are as follows'*: — 


Rice 

80 

rath (1 TAri«H sects 8 dir//aw 



of the prcsejit day) 

1 milcb cow 

for 

S rilvsT 



. dinars 

9i fat hens 

for 

3 dir^fis 

IS pigeons 

for 

1 dirham 

1 fut lamb 

for 

2 dirhems 

) rati of sugar 

for 

4 dirhams 

1 rail of rose water 

for 

8 dirhar^is 

1 nUi of ghee 

for 

4 dirhams 

] TcU of seasamc oil 

for 

2 dirhams 


cubits of finest cotton doth for 2 dinarj and so on. 

It is difficult to calculate the above prices in terma of 
modem nioney*^ but It is evident chat (lie prices In Bengal were 
cheaper than any ocher country that die globe-trotter had 
visit^ during bis sojourn through the bury trade centres of 
Africa and A$U. 

According to Barani, it was the habit and practice of the 
people of Lakhnawati to raise their head in rebellion and those 
who had experience had given Lakhnawati the name rtf 
BulghakpUT QT city of rebellion. Since the Muslim con<]ue9t. 
7 
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governors sene trom Delhi bad taken advancago ot the distance 
and of the difllculdas ot comnuinicadon, for Lakhnawau is a 
far<»(P cry. If ihe governor besiuted to rebel others would 
rise up against lum, kill him and seize the country. In face 
the people of the place bad a disposition to revolt and the 
disaffeet^ and evil disposed among iheis generally succeeded 
ill aUenadng the loynJty of the governors.*' 

The governors of LakJmawati adopted a policy of 
Tcccgnising the eU facto rulers of Del hi» During the period 
of anarchy that followed the death of Sultnn lltuciuish. they 
eujoyed real power In their distant province. The Hindus of 
the province, it appears, had accepted the Turkish rule, and 
there seems to have existed a cc^ial relation between the 
Hindus and their conquerors. The conquerors iiad already 
formed a society of their own and the appreciation or denun* 
da lion of this society weighed much to die Turkish rulers. 
Thus when after nearly S months of hazardous campaign in 
his fruitless bid to conquer Tibet. Muhammadd-Bakhtiyar 
Rhaljl returned to Devkoc with the remnants of hii shattered 
grand airoy. bis own people did not spare him, and even his 
glorious past could not save him from the hands of public 
rq^obatioit. Whenever he rode duough the sireeu the 
widows and orplians of the stridiers. who had accompanied him 
during his Ul'fated capedition, and did not return..*'would vraii 
and utter ixnprerations against him .rnd revile him, so chat 
from hencefe^ he did not ride again’*.*’ It was didicult foe 
an unsuccessful general lo show his Dtce in the public, and 
Mubammad'i'Bakhiiyar. in spite of hii glorious past records, 
was not spared by the Turkish faiullies who had suffered due 
to hii Kamrupa ilebacic- 

'All Mardan Khalji, the next ruler, was a brave but auel 
person and was disliked for his Qreacherous conduct towards 
his own leader Muhammadd-Bakhtlyar Khalji whom he luid 
murdered. But he was able to gain the favour of Sultan 
Quibu’d'Din Aibak. The latter helped him to regain hh bold 
over Lakhnnwati froot where Malik ’Izzu’dDin Muhammad 
Shiran Khajji had temporarily ousted him.** He was the first 
ruler of Lakh n a wall who had assumed formal independence 
tmder the tiUe of Sultan *Alnu*d*Dln. His cruelty together 
with the empty boasts'* in which he used to Indulge made him 
extremely unpopular not only to (he Khalji Amirs but also to 
Che commoners. Accordingly, (be Khalji Amirs and Maliks 
who rose up in arms against him were helped by "the weak 
and (he Indigent (people)’**’, to dctiirone him. The rebels 
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kin«d hia and placed on Lhe throne Hisamu*d*Din 'Iwaz 
Khaiji. The laucr took tht title of Sultan GhiyasuUDlfi 
'Iwa: Khalji and made Lakhnawati hii capital. His justice 
and benevolence attracted people cowards bU capital. HU 
affairs became so pioepeioiu that he read the JChuibsh in his 
oaitic and issued coma* In the words of Minl]nju'd*Di& the 
court Iiisconan. Ku sworn enemy, "people from oU sides luiued 
their face towards him"/’ He alio received rccogiution from 
the Caliph, and L&klinawati assumed an importance unpre* 
ccdcnCed in its buiory. It was singularly unfortunate that 
Sulun Ghiyasu'd Din was defeated and killed m battle by the 
forces of Delhi sent under Prince Nasiru'd*Din, the eldest son 
of Sultan Ucutmish/* After him no governor from Delhi 
could raise the prestige of the diy to such eminence. 

The next independent ruler’* of LnklmawaU was Snltan 
MughUu'dDin, for that was the title taken by Malik 
Ikhiiyaru'd-Dia Yuzhak*i*Tughnl in I26S.** The theory of 
Barani that the people of Lakhnawaii always approved of 
rebellious govanocs U perhaps not true in all caseij because, 
according to Mlnhiju’dDIn, this rebellious act on the port of 
Malik Vuzhok was condemned by all the people of the icalm 
of Hindustan, both clergy and laity. Hindus and Musalmans.*’ 
Whether by ibc werds "all the people of the realm of 
Hindustan"i Minhuju^d-Din means the diirens of Lakhnawaii 
also. Of not, it is ^Bicult lO assume. But then the action of 
Yuzbakd-Tughril was bound to be condemned, because 
twice at least prior to his assumption of the title of Sultan he 
had displayed hostiUcy and sedition cowards his sovereign.*' 
Nanmdly his behaviour was disapproved by the Hindus and 
Muslims alike. It appears from Minhaj*s statement that the 
opinion of the former was actually counted as something, and 
the Hindus had started taking interest In the ioteroal ;^tics 
of the Turkish nobility; otherwise it is difficult to see why the 
historian Minhajud'Din would mention cbem along with the 
Muslim laity and dc^.*’ 

Another event, which followed just after the unfortunate 
and iiagtc end of Sultan Mughi$u^d*Dm ac Kamarupa in 
1257**, proves omdusively that the ddtens of Lakhnawacl. 
Hindus and Muslims alike, disapproved of the anarchy created 
by the Turkish Amin and Maliks who always grabbed at each 
others A^ta\ if opportemity offered itself< The dtizeni of 
l.akhnawad were agaitut this baronical anarchy. Naturally 
they protested against the attempt of Malik Taju’d-Din 
Anian Khan*i*Sanjar, the Governor of Kaira and Oudh, to 
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conquer Lakhnawati, taking advantage ot the aUseuce of io 
Gov'ernor, 

Tkc Muqti' of Lakbiiawati during Um period oiiC 
Malik 'l 2 ;,u‘d-Din Baiban-i-Yud»U« In 12S^ Malik Iwu’d- 
Dia Baibas had proceeded to Bung with all liis troops and 
Ainira sad had left the dry oC Lakliuawad undefoiidcd. Ibis 
is quite clenr Srom cbe Tahfi^at’i’PJasiri wbld; stoics dearly, 
Mu^l9' LAkJinamti Ijatarf WMii Bang rafth bud toa SAeAr-i. 
Lakhnawali Khali grOAStak (B. I. TexL p. 207) ix., "the Muqti* 
of LakhnawaiJ had proceeded to Bang, and the city was denuded 
(of troops)". Taking advantage of this uodefeoded state of the 
city Malik Ai'slan Khan advanced to occupy Uic dty. He 
never expected any 0 |^>os!tion from the citiscos, but siupris* 
ingly enough when he reached the gate of Lakhnawati, ilic 
inbnbirants of die city took shelter within the walls and closed 
(he gales to the inva^ng army. For three days, tliey defended 
the city ^inst the attack the soldiers of the turbulent 
baioo. But the untraioed masses could not loag stand the 
oiuUught of the mUitary tafghi of Taju*d*Djn Arslan Khan. 
The city was taken by stomk and after his victory Malik 
Taju'd'Din Ar:»1an took a terrible vengeance on the inhabitants. 
The property of Hindus and Muslims alike was plundered by 
him. The property, cattle and captives that (ell into the 
bends of bis followers was great.** This event is signinciini 
since it condusivdy tbowt that the resistance to Arslao Khait 
was organiacd by all the inhabitants of the dty and the vict^ 
rioui general did not spare his own coreligionists. The 
absent governor of I>akhnawaci came too hte Co Kelp his 
subjects, and was defeated and killed by Taju'd-Din Arslan 
Shan before the gates of the dty.** 

Under Taju'd'Din Arslan Khan and his son Tatar Khan 
Lakhnawati enjoyed autonomy unmolested by the Sultans of 
Delhi. Sut after the accession of Sultan Balbao, Tatar Khan 
sent presents to him.*' After his death the control of Delhi 
over laklmawati became again Tinn enough to enable Sultan 
Balban to appoint a Turkish slave, Tughrii by name, to its 
governorship.*’ Tughrii however did not hesiute to assume 
independent authority as soon as be was able to establish hte 
cont^ over the province. He defeated Amin Khan, the 
governor of Oudh, and assumed the title of Sultan Mugimu'd- 
Din and scnick coics in hie own name.** The news of this 
rebellion had reached Delhi somedmes in ]27d.’^ 

The Bengal army also defeated the subsequent expeditions 
sen I against Tughrii. The success of Tughrii Khan was 
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lai^y due to che support (hat ht had receiTcd frotc the people 
o! (he province. Tu^ril Khan bad befriended the pco|de 
o£ the city.'* Ilis popularity was largely due to hia liberality 
and even those a^diers who were sent from Delhi often 
deserted to his side. After the defeat of Tugbiil a niunber of 
I horn fell prisoners in the hands of Balban. His people 
followed Kim "through thick and thin, and none voluntarily 
betrayed lum. In short, Balban was now at uar not with an 
individual rebel but with a whole province, and ihU accoimu 
for the repeated failures of the imperial aroucs against Bengal, 
and rbe Sultau's own diJiculties in subduing TugtiraV'.^' 
Sulun Balban had to inakc vast preparatious against the 
rebel and he collected on army of nearly two lacs of soldiers.** 
Even rhon he had to court the co operation of Kai Dauuj of 
Sunorgoon, who insisted upon being received by the Sultan 
standing.** The rebellious governor on hearing the approach 
of the Sultan took the road to Jajnagsr, in east Bengal. 
For clays together no news o£ his hiding place was rccAved. 
Acddenially a party of scouts sent under Malik Mubninmad 
6hir'rtndar« the duct of Kol. and hU brother Malik Muqaddar 
came over a few grnin-dcRlcrs whom they suspected to be 
returning from Tu^ril'i camp. Two of (he merchants were 
immediately killed to terrify the rest. These merchants in 
fear guided the scoud to the rebel camp, and though few in 
nimber the cbirf of Kol uid his brother attacked the tent of 
Tughril who being surprised in his camp mistook the incident 
to be an attack by the main txxly ol the Sulun’s forces, and was 
killed while attempting to esape.** This incident clearly 
demonstrates dxc popularity of Tughril whose subjects did not 
betray his camp to the Sultan though at heart they were a&aid 
of the wrath of $ultan Balbun who took a terrible revcng;e on 
the people of Lakhnawati for supporting Tughril and in the 
ba 2 ar o^ the dty which was one kros in length oil those who 
had supported Tughril were gibbeted.** 

While leaving Lakhnawati in charge of h!s second sort 
Sultan Balban advised Bu^ra Khan to follow certain rules of 
condua beciuie Lakhnawati was far off from Delhi**, and bring 
a lurbulenc province, it required wise adiuinistradon. The 
Sultan advised his son to follow a middle course in collecting 
the revenue. Sultan Balban knew that any extreme policy 
in revenue collection may cause rebeUion at Lakbuawaii.** 
According to f^iyozu'r'ra/uttn the Sultan also advised his son 
CO retreat to a fu-off place in case of a war with the Sulnn 
of Delhi. Care of the army ind Muslim saints was also 
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tfajiMned upon Bughra ZhiO. because the itrcngch ai ihD&e 
who have left iliia w&rld is greater than thousand vails ol 
Alexander.*** 

Daring the iUtalji period Lakhnavau was considered to 
be a place of shelter for all turbulent spirits. Sulun Jalalu'd* 
Din lUialji, who was averse to award punishment, ordered die 
transporiAtion of a thousand Thugs to Lakhnawati.*** Again 
'Alau'd'Din Khalji, after reluming from hU first raid in the 
south, planned of retreating to L^inawati, in order to ciicapv 
from possible wrath of Sultan jAlalu'd'Din Firuz Kiialp.^** 
Lnier on when *Aiau'd-Din Khaiji himself became the Sulinn, 
he thought of sendii^ ZaBir Khan to Ijikhnawati and tit us to 
rid himself of a powerful noble of whom he was jealous.*** 

Sultau Chlyasu d'Dio Tugliluq had to send an expodirion 
against Lakhnawati'**. to britig the province to loyalty. Bui 
bis attempt to settle the affairs of Bengal as also that of Im 
son lalled miserably, and during the reign of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tugbluq, Shamsu'd'Din llyai Haji had established his 
iodependent in Bengal. Sultan Ffruz Shah Tughluq sent 
two expeditions agsirut Bengal, once io 1S5S when Xlyas Haji 
baffled the Sultan by taking shelter in the fortress of BkdaJa, 
and again in 1SS8 wheti Sultan Sikandar, the ion of Ilyas Haji, 
once more laved bis indepestdence by taking shelter in the same 
fortress.*** SigniJxcantly enough, Sultan Fbui Shah Tughluq 
gave the name of Azadpiu' to the fortress of Ekdala.**' 

The failure of the Sultan and of other rulers to subdue 
Bengal permanently has been asm bed by Sbanisd-Simj Ahf 
mainly to two causes. Firstly, the land of Bengal was a land of 
viriJe tigheing’ meD, and secondly, the nobles of the country 
passed their lives in their islands.**' These brave fighting men 
of Bengal were the poiks, who, .according to Barani, were per* 
petually bragging of chelr valour and had picked up tlie hotel 
of self-immolation in the presence of Shomsu’dDtn Ilyas, tlie 
S/tang-eatci *•* The bravery of the paiks of Bengal who acted 
as the landed mill da of the province made the ta^ of conquer* 
log Bengal difficult for any outsider. And though the raos, 
ranaz and zaiDiodars of Bei^aJ and certain other pet^e had 
joined Sultan Firot Shah Tughhiq and were received in his 
favour***, the province of Bengal could not be conquered be¬ 
cause of geographical difficulties and the bravery of the foot 
soldiers who were mostly plebeian In oiigin. Thus Shamsu'd- 
Din Ilyas Haji and his son owed their throne to their ordinary 
subjects who were never on friendly terms with the people o£ 
the upper province."* Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq also 
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received their service. During the second retreat from Cujrsit 
the defence of the rear of bu amy was entrusted to the com.* 
mand of Zafar Khan who bad in his train numerous and count* 
less Beng^ foot soldiers. Ic was due co their bravery that 
enemy was repulsed with heavy loss. 


IV 

People and Politics m Sou/b Indie 

Cn Sou til tndiii, according to the Portuguese CraveUer 
Dommg;oes Paes, there existed walled towns and villages^ 
Though the ruler of the country was not in favour of strong 
fortliicaCions, and did not allow Ills subjects co build sioiie^IU 
for fear of their becomiug too strong. "The whole country", 
says Dojningoes Pacs, who wrote his account probably beeween 
j^20'S2. "is thickly populated with cities and towns and 
villages, the King allows them to be surrounded ooly with 
e&rthcn walls for fear of their becoming too scr^g. Buc If n 
dry is situated at the extrcmicy of his terrritnry he gives his 
consent to iu lukving stone-walls but never the towns; so (bat 
they make foitress of the clTiea but not of the towns."*'' ^VUat 
was the line of dciuarcacion between a cUy and a town in (he 
dictionary of the Portuguckc uuvcllrr. It is diiScuIt to guess. If 
by a cicy he implied a more thickly populated and Important 
town, tlicn one U ac a loss to understand why tlic towns were 
not given pemusslou to have stone^walls. Possibly, the need 
Cor defending the cities which were centra of trade and com¬ 
merce, nnd played a vital role in the country's economy, 
induced the vulcra to grant them permission of having sionc> 
walls, if necessary, in jiouth India, forts iveic surrounded by 
earthen as well as stonovmlls. ^Vbcn Malik Kafiir besieged 
the citadel of Warangal f 1809-10)***, he had to pitch his 
tone round the fort the circumference of which has been 
desaibed by Amir Khustaw as twelve thousand and foriy^ix 
yardsAfter a hand-to-hand fi^c the outer cuzchcro fortt' 
dcation came under the poeseulon of die invading army, but 
then they had still to storm the inner fortress of stone.* 
King Pratapradra, however, was reduced to such a stress that 
be undated for peace, and obtained the lame after surrendec- 
ii^ much of hU accumulated treasure.*** 

During the aCorc-menUoned invasion of Rafur we hear 
of ptttal dislocation which created anxiety ai Delhi. Iiccaase 
no news of the Invading army was received at the capital. The 
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p4HU which had been uubllshcd aJong Delhi*Warangnl route 
for receiving oews were dislooicd due to hostile activity. 
Sultaa *Alau’dDIn Khalji in his anxiety <»nsultcd Shaikh 
Nizaiuu'd'Dm Auliya, through Qnri Mugtusu'd*Din, and 
received an encourng^ing reply from the venerable Saint. 
Fortunately, the ncu's of victory reached bim on the same 
day,*’* The postal dislocation and ihe inconvcoienco caused 
thereby were surely not due to llic oppo&iclon of the kings and 
role/s of the territories in the rear of the invading army, be¬ 
cause tlicy had already made their submission • and the most 
powerful among iheni, King Ram Deva» the Yadava King of 
Devagiri, even co-operated with Malik Kafur's army In tu 
march towards WarsngaL**' Naturally therefore, the difliciilty 
in maintaining communication was largely due to the opposi¬ 
tion of the plebeians. On nuodicr occasion, there broke out ;i 
regular revolt inside the expeditionary force sent under Ulu^ 
Khan, the future Sultan Muhamsmil bin Tughluq against King 
Prataprudradeva (1S21), due to postal black-out. The leaders 
of the revolt spread the rumour of die death of Sultan 
Ghiyasu'd-Din Tughluq and some of the Amiis—Malik Tamar, 
Malik Tigin. Malik Mail Afgliin and Malik Xafur—withdrew 
with their forces. The expedition lose all chances of success, 
and Ulugh Kban bad to wididtaw his forces from the fort 
of Warangal to Dcogir. Ulugh Kbau had to bring a second 
expedition to capture the fort.“* 

Uuring the South India expedition, the invading army 
from the north, occasionally met wlUt warriors bcloog^ng to 
the fair sex fighting in the enemy rank. These women wavriQi*s 
gave good account of themselves in battles. Their heroism led 
'Isami the historian to cnli them Madah Shir or lioness. 
According to FMtuhuV5aiatin, the bravery and skill of female 
soldiers excited admiration from their eoemy who exclaimed. 
"Tf the ladies of this country can put such a fight, (God knows) 
what the male folk 'vould When Sultan Muhammad 

bin Tughluq invested the Raja of Kampili in his fort a fearful 
battle ensued, and among those who dcfen^lcd the city were 
women who hurled weapons on his soldiers from inside the 
an unique epiiotie in the middle ages. The Turkish 
expansion in tfie south reached its zenitli in the Ist half of 
the Kth century. During the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. the bold of the Sultanate in South India had tighten¬ 
ed. An imcriptiM at the fore ax Qindhir; Nandel district (Hy¬ 
derabad), dauni that during the rule of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq "There is no pan of the countiy which is not con- 
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nccied with the Royal Coun. either by payment ol the tribute 
or (aonexed to the adininistniion) divisions or (bearing some 
otiter kind o£) relation: or through the ImjKiial fie£*holder9 
or a grant or Other ofliclals."*** 

Suluin Muhammad bin Tu^iluq led an expedition against 
the ruler of Kampili which eompris^ modem Raichur, l>har- 
war Bellary tuid Guntur <lUirices. The war between the Rai 
oi Kampili and Sulcao Muhammad bin Tugliluq has been 
vividly dcujiix.'d by the Portuguese traveller NniiU.*** T)ic 
osAM belli of (his war was supplied by the revolt of BoLiu’d- 
Dio Gurshasp, a ucpUew of Sultan Gliiyusird*Din Tugbluq. smcL 
<«overitat of Sagai’, wlio, .iftcr being defeated by ihe Imperial 
army, Jiad taken shelter with the ruler cf KampiliThe 
Imperial army attacked the dominion of the King of Kampili 
who had becotue a friend of the rebel and his family. The 
Raja was able to defeat the irnperialists twice, but was worsted 
on the third occasion. Before the Ml of the fort, however, 
he KDC Bsihau'd-Din to Vir Ballala □!, the ruler of Dwar* 
sanmdni, who beUnyed Bahau'd-DIn into the hands of the 
Sulun.*** 

Kampili remaiued a province of the empire for 7 or 8 
years, and during tius period two governors were appointed. 
Amoog these two the fint one has been variously called as 
EnbiquymcUy, MLlcquenII>y and Mclinchiqviy by Nuniz who 
also describes the clrcuzDStancc under which the second 
governor Deor&o, the former Minister of Che King of Kampili 
was uppemted/'* Sul can Muhammad bin Tughluq aCrer his 
conquest of KatnptU, had to leave for the North in order to sup¬ 
press the rebellion of Kishiu Khan-”* “When it was known", 

Nunia. "ihioughoiit (he country how he was out of tc, those 
wlio had escaped to the mountains with others, wlio ngainsc 
(heir will iliioii^ fear liad aken oaths of fealty Tor 
their towns and villages, rose against the Captain Milequeniby. 
and came to besi^ him in the for ness, allowing no provision 
Co go into him, nor paying him the tax th&c had been forced 
on them. And Milequyniby seeing how lUtle profit ho could 
get in this country, and how hardly he was obeyed, and how 
Moff was the succour scut by his lord the Kit^. sent quickly 
to him to tell him how all the land was risen against him and 
how every one was lord of wbat he pleased, and no one was 
on his side: His Highness should decide what be thought best 
to be done in such x cQSC-"“’ According co the some writer the 
Sultan took counsel from his advisers, and released six captives 
whom he had brought from KompQi, and appointed one of 
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tbtfm, aj the g;ovemor after adminuKriog rtn oath of 

fealty to I’hcre is no dovbt that this appointment* 

and the policy underling it, achieved its purpose, because 
Deorao or Dewaj was able to restore the confidence of the 
people, to pacify those who had revolted, and co secure their 
goodwill. Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was able to con¬ 
quer Kampill by force of arms, but he had to bow before the 
storm of popular Tnoveinent and appoint a governor related 
to the old house, The event mendoued by Nuuiz is significant 
due to the vivid description given by die Portuguese travcllet 
about the fcrociiy with whi^ the movement wai conducted. 
According co Nuniz when Deorao arrived in Nogundy (Ana* 
gundi) "they found only the ruined basements of the houses 
peopled by few poor foil;", and Deorao had co undertake a 
lour through the counuy in order to icpopulace KampIU, and 
bring back the people to normal life. 

The accounc of Nuniz is not altogether free from faults 
because according to the Moorish mvellei Ibn Bactuia*’*, the 
late Rai had eleven sons who bad embraced Islam, and lived 
at the Emperor's court It is extremely improbable that the 
emperor could have forgotten about them while seardiing for 
a relntion of the late Ra}a to be sent as the governor of Kam* 
pill. The only reason howevo* which could have deterred the 
SuUan hv>iQ doing so was che Tear of a revival of the old Huidu 
kingdom under thdr leadership. Again ic is extremely doubt* 
ful whether the Sulun cnll^ forth a conference of his 
councillors, as seated by Niinls, to decide bis policy regarding 
Kampili. 

Deorao who has been identified with Herihara. the founder 
of Vi^yanagar Kingdom, remained loyal up to 1330, which is 
the rniditional date ot che foundation of Vljayanagar King<lom. 
Barani indiiecily refers co this event^*'. when he wrote about 
the revolt of Che Hindus of Wvangal under Kaniya N&ik, i.e 
Krishna Nayak. According to Bsirani, one of die relations of 
Krlrhna Nayak whom the Sultan had sent to Kampili 
apostatized from Islam and revolted and the land was lost to 

empire. 

Whatever may be the initb as to their origin^*', it is ceruin 
that Harihara and Bukka together with ocW th^ brothers 
Kaiupann I* Marapa and Mudappa, declared their indepen* 
dence by 1536. In their struggle to establish the Hindu king¬ 
dom of Vijaynagar they were supported by the whole mas< 
of Hindus of Hoysala dominions.'^’ TUcic was a great com¬ 
bination of Hindu rulers of South India co revive tfidr inde* 
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j>eDdeace« aad Kanya NaiJc, i.t., Krishna Nayal: of Wamigal 
son of lha lUkatiya King ^taprudra, drove out Malik Moq* 
l)uh iho governor of Tilang. This combination of Hindu 
chiefs licaded by Harihara I of Vijayanagar.*** 

it apean that in South India the hoid of the Delhi 
Sultanate was lost due to the struggle waged by all secttoos of 
die people.The plebeians of the land flocked to the 
standard of rebel-leaders, and ihcir collective effort was 
aowned with success. The beginning of this mighey upsurge 
was made by the citizens of Kampili who without any recog¬ 
nized leader fought against the irapoaiziori of a governor not 
of ibeir own faiili. They made the beginning, and the princes 
and leaders like Krishna Nayak and Harihara only carried 
(heir movement to its logical conclusion, 
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as govemon of dlfieieiii parts of his klngrto. Sao Uuiaris^i 
Jnteriptloiis <tf South Indie, 184*B5; Southern Jndift ond Hor 
Afu/tamnden bwidtri, p. JSOi Eerpf Afuihm Rxpendon. pp. 1 B 1 -S 2 . 

192. ffidonraf /ruerlpl^ons oj Seul/iern Indio, pp. 

155. Ibid. PoUhta. Vol. 1, p. 240. 

154. Export of Ept^ptry, Medres (1B99.I903). pp. 2l*2d; See also 
Hixronosl Aircriptforu ef Soarhem fndto, p, 177. 



GKAma VU 

POLITIGS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

I 

Sotntf Aspects of Ilurfil Politics 

In tlic riiml areas the State had to hopoae iu authority ou 
the Q^twhilc rulers, the Hindu diicfs and \mp. Even when 
they submitted to Mualiin rule, the Hindu upper dass retained 
lar^y ilic real power in the countryaide. The problem of con- 
troUInj the Hindu upper class, the Thakurs^, who> prior to the 
Turkish conquest of the country, had Cormed the ruling class* 
engrossed' the attention of the Turkish rulers to a great cxieuL 
The Hindu upper class has been referred to by our chroniclers, 
by various tcmu such as Rais, Ranus, Rawnts, Mu/jaddams^ 
Khuts, Chaudhiis. The word Rdt is used for powerful Hindu 
rulers like Jatchand, the Gahadnvala King, by conremporiiry 
chroniders.* Later on, the void Rai came to he used for a 
tributary chief. The word Mtujaddam is an Arabic term uican- 
ing the first man.^ The Conner enjoyed internal autonomy and 
paid a fixed tribute whereas the latur collected and assessed 
revenue for the Government as its agents. The word Mu/jad- 
dam has been applied to men of note us well as village headmen,. 
Another imporoint mtcrmediaiy iA the countryaide was the 
Khut. Moreland concludes that the Rhui was a Hindu cbieC 
subject to the Sultan.* It is doubtful whether the Khnc can. 
be called a landlord because his duty seems to be collerxion and 
remittance of revenue to the local ’ treasury. Prof. HodivalA* 
identifies a Khut with the Snoskrii word Grarnkuin oc village 
headman.* The word has been used by B:irani also in the 
sense o6 a village headman.* Another important man of the 
village wa^ the Chaudhury who acted as tbc head of the vil- 
lagm. Ibn Uuttuta informs m that the Chaudhirry is ihe head 
of a Sadi which is a collection of hundred villages, and the 
Chaudhury is the chief of the local infidels.* 

The difficulty of collecting taxes and tributes forced the 
Turkish Sultan to rely largely upon the local and tcrriioritd 
influence of Hindu rulers. The Rais enjoyed real power in the 
countryside. The inSuence of the Turkish conquerors was con¬ 
fined to aod around ihe cities and foriiiied places gairisoDcd* 
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by them. The Turkish rulei’s denunded frois the Rais tribute, 
aacl were satuHcd If U was paid regularly. £ve& after the defeat 
ami death uf Pritbviraj Chauban in 1292, his son was reinstated 
on the throne at Ajmer and was kept in power with the help of 
Muslim arms.^ In later days also the Suluns sent ihcir 
dons against Hindu kings with pntcdcally the same purpose, 
ut 2 .^ to exact tribute. Sultan 'Alau’d*Din Khaljt gave the alter* 
native of submission and payment of tribute to Prataprudra- 
deva, the ruler of WarungaL* Khiisraw Khan was despatched 
to the south with practically similar imtruction by Sid tan 
Mubarak KhaljiJ" The Reus or Hindu rulers of India who had 
to submit to the superior arms of the Turkuh rule paid cribiue 
but retained their local authority. At the earliest possible 0 |> 
poriunlty they used to stop paying tribute and dcdai'e their 
independence, and ir had become usual u> undertake campaigns 
against them in eadi succeeding generation to exact tribute.^* 
Sotnecimrs the c»*operation of a Rai was secured at any cost 
to eliminate a powerful rebel or enemy. When Sultan 
Ghiyasu'd'Din Balban went to Bengal, to suppress the rebellion 
of the provincial governor Malik Tughril Khan, the Sultan took 
care to enlist ^e support of RU Danuj of Sunargaon. 
According to Yaltya. prior to his interview with the Sultan, Rai 
Danuj had requested the Sultan to receive him standing. The 
Sultan was in need of the co-operation of the powerful chief, 
but was not ready to acccaxl him ihe honour of being received 
a; the court with the Sultan himself on his legs. In accordance 
with the advice of Malik Nek Tars, It was arranged that the 
Sultan should sit with a falcon on the throne, and on the ap* 
proach of the Rai sec the bird in motion, so that people would 
surmise that the Sultan had left the aeat to let the kkon go. 
and the petition of the Rai would be granted. The reception 
of the Rai was done accoidiogly and his cO’Operadon was 
received.^* It appears that much importance was given by an 
able statesman like Sultan Balban to the sentiment of local 
Hindus and Ratios. The cooperation of the Rai was of im* 
meme value to keep rebellious governors and Maliks under 
coQtred. The co*operauon of the Ran a of Man dal and Teri 
helped Sultan Muhammad bln Tughluq to apprehend some 
of the followers of the rebel Taghi. Tne Ranas and Hindu 
chiefs and Mu^addami promised Sultan Muhammad bin Tugh¬ 
luq all help against the rebel leader.^ The tributary Rais also 
helped the Sultan sometime to conquer the territory of their 
independent brethren. Thus Ramchandradeva of Devagiri 
gave all possible help to Malik Kafur against iVarangal.'* 
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The adjsiaisuaiion of the rural areai not directly under 
Turkish rule vas mottly in the hands of these tribuury Rais. 
Whenever time and the situation proved favourable they stop* 
ped paying tlie tribute. In the later days of the Tugbluq rule, 
the influence of the Sultan did not extend far beyoi^ the con* 
fines of the capitalThe Hindus stopped paying the poll tax 
and the influence of the Sultans ceased in the countryside.*' 
Tlieir op})osiiiou or cooperaibn vas a major factor in main' 
uining the peace on the countryside. 

Next in importance comes the Mu/jaddwns and the village 
headman. The Turkish rulers had to rely to a large extent 
upon chelr cooperation for keeping the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion going. The village headman was an importaoi person In 
most ports of India, and if a ruler wanted to rehablliute n 
village and restore cultivation, then **ho would hardly succeed 
without taking paint to trace out a geniiie representative of the 
old puteVs family to bead the returning pany. If another head¬ 
man had to be appointed It was always understood (hat he would 
vacate the post mrectly a real descendant made hii appearance'*.*’ 

The growth oC the power of the Hindu upper class was 
feared, and It was against the power and wealth of the upper 
class Hindu thot Barani often warns the Muslim rulers of Xodla. 
Sultan *AIau'd-Din KUalji In his discussion with Qatl MughUu'd- 
Din observed that the Khuts and Afu^oddoou rode upon fine 
horse, wore fine clothes, made war upon each other, and went 
out hunting, though they paid not a jilct to the treasury as tax. 
Tliey levied separately the Khut's share from the villages, gave 
parties and dnnk wine, and many of them paid no revenue 
either on demand or without demand. The Sultan, therefore, 
decided to reduce them to obedience.*' 

The use of the word Hindu by Baruni is often misleading. 
It refers to the uppef dais Hindus and not the peasants and the 
poor.** The growth of the power of tlic upper da» Hindu was 
feared because in ease of an alliance between the patriciani and 
plebeians of the Indian Sodety, the basis of the Turkish rule In 
India would be shaken to the rooL Therefore from the very 
beginning of their inroad in this country the Turkish rulers of 
India were careful to prevent such an alliance. The policy was 
to keep the rA'iyats in their favour. Such a policy was dictated 
by the fear of rebellion and the possibility of allowing the upper 
strata of Hindu sodety to become too powerful fcH' the luler. 
The Sultan could neither dispense wl^ the service of these 
Hindu intennediaries nor allow them to be too powerful. 

The growth of the power of the local Hindu intermediaries 
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enfbjigerM the authority of the State m two days. In the first 
place allowing che local Hindu chic& to accumulate wealth and 
power encouraged rebellious spirit. In the second place, driy* 
ing the common tillers and toilers to extremes due to their 
exploiution aeated widc^pead discontent among them against 
the administration. Sometimes slack adnuniacratian and lack 
of contact with the masses’* led Co the danger of common and 
united stand of the local Hindu duels and the commuit pea* 
Ban cry. The possibility of escaping the burden of taxation by 
withholding the revenue to a weak ruler and, if need be, against 
the local Muslim garrison often led to rebellion. The anarchy 
in the countryside and the lack of safety of the roads at tltnca 
of rebellion may be well undmcood when we hear that Ibn 
Dartuta fell in the hands of the Hindus near Aligarh and was 
made a prisoner. Seven ty<ighl of Ids escorts were killed by 
the Hintius. Knowing that they do not kill a person wbo sur* 
renders, he submitted to them and with difficulty escaped 
imprisonTncnt-** 

The Indian peasantry have been very often branded as 
helpless spectators to their oppression and exploitation. They 
have been branded as dumb dolls without any power to protest 
against the actioos taken for or against thenL The histcTy of 
India is accordin^y presented as a history of unstinted despot* 
ian and tyranny ot her kings end rulas as well as of die heardcss 
lax'farmer and speculator and ilie middle man over millions of 
peasants wbo were merely hewers of wood and drawen of 
water.'* In the middle ages the common men in die country* 
side were far less politically conscious than they are today. Yet 
if there was aoy check on the exploits cion and naked oppression 
of the ruler and his agents, the Muqct" or Wall, the revenue 
collector and the tax-farmers, as also the Hindu chje&, it was 
the fear of driving the peasant to the exaeme." 

Democracy in che modern sense of the term, or even in 
the sense in which it existed ia early Creek deles, was not of 
course in existence in mediaeval India. 3ut the Indian people 
living in the villages enjoyed a tlmelcM democracy, scarcely dis- 
corb^ before the contact with the firitish industrial civillsatioD. 
Ko central control ever existed over these little republia scat* 
tcred all over India, and inhabited by the majority portion of 
its population. "The village communitia", %ajd Sfr Charles 
Metcalfe, "are little republia having nearly everything that they 
can want within themselves and almost independmt of any 
foreign relations."'* Such an organisation is bound to develop 
political apathy and In India after the Turkish conquesi theso 
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vill3g;e ommuniiiM were left iotaa. Life in the vilb^ flowed 
in iu accustomed channel, scarcely disturbed by any change in 
tbc political arena. 

Buc yet any actonpt on the part o! the ruler to transgress 
the limit sec by Immemorial custom and tradition, by increaslDg 
tbc ux or in any other way, usually faced opposition of which 
conccmp(H4iry history makes buc casual reference. It was not 
nlways safe for any d^potic ruler to indulge in any arbiemry acz 
which was not accept^ by tunc*old tra^cioo and sanctioned 
by custom. The conditions of life in the middle ages demand* 
cd a dose censpention among villagers, not only for carrying 
out economic and social activities but also for defence. This 
ttuion of the villagers was enforced by the bcu of cominon 
life, common ties and often common descent. This uniem 
preserved the villages in rheir intemecLae feuds and against the 
armies that visited North India.** The preservation of the 
village commiinicy for better or worse In India throu^ so many 
centuries of changes and turmoil was not merely due to the 
policy and tendency of cneb succeeding conqueror who cajoe 
CO establish ihdr rule in this country, but it must have been 
largely due to the fact that the villagers in India redstedi any 
attempt to infringe on dielr way of life. 

The co-opcraiion of the villagers was essential for any 
restoration of cultivation and that cooperation could only be 
secured when the rulers agreed to restore normal conditions. 
To the rulers of mediaeval India, restoration of cultivation, in 
case of desertion due to excessive demand or any similar aa 
of tyranny, presented a serious problezXL Their problem can 
be appreciated when we remember that there was abundance 
of cultivable land in this sub-continent in the middle ages. 
Land revenue admin is traUon was dorolnated by the fact that 
thfl supply of land was much larger than the demand for it,*' 
Therefwe the aim of the administration was to keep the 
peasanb actadied to the land. In case of excessive taxation or 
inhuman oppresdou, there was every chance of depopulation 
of the countryside, because the peasantry simply moved away 
as a mark of protest to new and virgin soil, and the State or 
its agents for collecting revenue bad to face bankruptcy. It 
was the fear of the loss of revenue and consequent depletion 
of treasury that to a large extent guided ihc State revenue policy 
and curbed the greed and oppression of the ruling class. In 
an age when State income Upended mainly on revenue from 
land, the confucadon of the peasants' property for realization 
of dues or as Q punitive measure was unprofitable and it was 
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more to becaiue of the plendoess of land. Besides^ conGacadon 
had che danger of creating a desperate band of refractory 
subjects disturbing the peace and order of die iDoIity, and in 
duM days when the country abounded in forests ft would be 
welliiigh impossible to punish tliem. 

In fact, it was the accepted policy of tbe Muslim conquerors 
everywhere to Icnve much of the conquered land to tbc loml 
population for fear tbot* In case the Muslim soldiers took to 
land, there was every possible chance For them of losing their 
martial quality. When a place is conquered by force of nruu 
$hs Imam may divide the property taken, v/bether land oi 
chattels, after the deduction of the State's share o! one (ifih, 
among the victorious ansy; he may, if he chooses, leave the 
lands in the hands of the original holders, and impose upon 
their person the jixych, and upon their lands the kh/traj. T£ 
,these lands, say the HanaRtes, is distributed among the soldiers 
they will settle down and would stay away from holy war, and 
the enemy would return to diai^ upon the Muslims.** Thus 
the land was left to the peasants in India, in exchange of a 
definite part of che harvest as a ^ihitte to the Muslim treasury, 
and they remained bound to pay the kharaj for all cime,** 

In leaving the peasants in undisturbed possession of land, 
(he Turkish conquerors in India were mqely carrying forward 
B tradition long estubUshed in this soil. In lUjptttana the 
tenure of land obtained by the cultivam was held more sacred 
than the grant of the sovereign. Whereas che aggregate 
signiorlal right might l>eXost due to the vicissitudes of fOTtune 
or of favour, che righc of the Bhumla. the allodial tenant of che 
B.ajput feudal system, cannot be dismissed.** The right of 
Qsuftuct of the land possessed by the peasantry could not be 
taken away, whether ce not the ralq by dint of conquest or 
force desired such a right.'* 

If any ruler touched this craditioualiy accepted right of the 
peasant on the soil, he ran tbe risk of both economic ruin and 
peasant uprising. In India, the rural people scorcelv cook any 
interest in the day to>day politics, or In the change of dynasties; 
but because they shouldered the whole economic burden of a 
mainly agncultuj^ country, in ense of any fundamental change 
affect^ by the State in ita revenue peri icy cc economic outlook, 
the ruling class had to take into consideration the reaction that 
would fellow in the myriads of villages scattered throughout 
this futxondneoL It was not merely due to a philanthropic 
raodve that the State often undertook che (ask of ameliorating 
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the CQDditon o( lKc peaiants, who have even been called (he 
ireaniren of the ireaeury of the Muslims.** 

The fear of pc^ular rebellion in the countryside (heck- 
ed putly the gre^ Of (he State as well ai its agencies for 
collection of dues, and because in mediaeval times diore was 
no restriction regarding d>e possession of amis, armed u|»ijilng^ 
could not be easily suppressed. In the absence of dre arms, 
the regular soldiers mostly used the sword, the spear, and other 
equipments and weapons mostly ovailnhle to the ordinary 
rebds. TI:e r^;iilar soldiers, however, had at (heir disposal the 
horse, the elephant utd (he Greek fire as also siege engines 
which the ordinary people could never secure. But on all other 
p<Mn(s, there was scarcely any diiTcrcncc between ihe armed 
rabble and the army,** The people were accustomed to carry* 
ing of arms on their persons for self-defence. Thus Ab'ul 
Faal informs os that in hfalwa, **tho peasants and cveu grain* 
dealer? are never without arms".** Ou aoch a population it 
was not at all easy for the Muqti' or WaU or the revenue 
fanuers to impose any thing which was agaiust ihcir accepted 
tnidiuon and Cdstotn. 


n 

Peasantry and the L^nd Revenue Paltey 

In India the whole economic structure of the country 
depended upon the tiller the soil whose labour provided the 
Hindu kings and th^ successors, ibc Muslim sovereigns of 
Hindustan with the lumry and ease in which they basked. The 
rulers of India always trivd to flourish by squeezing the 
peasantT)’ to the utmost. The peasants had to f^e the twin 
demons of the State demand for land revenue, and the or^a- 
ni^ed plunder of the tax-gatherers, officials and other agenu of 
(he Slate whom Kalhan compares with cholera, the colic and 
snake.** 

The land revenue system of mediaeval India after the 
Turkish conquest did not mark 2 serious break with die system 
chat ^evaded in this counrry prior to their conquest. In the 
Muslim land revenue administration, there was provision for 
mcasuremcru and sharing, and for intermediarle for tax collec¬ 
tion prevalent in the Hindu system. After the conquest of a 
country the inhabitants, who wore allowed to continue in im* 
disturbed possession of thdr flddi, wore asked to pay the 
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treasury a pnn oE ihc harvest, the AAflra;. The kharnj is of two 
kinds : ’'The proporciona! kharaj {kharoj mu^asafuah) and 
the fixed kharaj [khanj vjoxijah or mwi/aziaf)" The propor¬ 
tional khaiaj U a system of land taxation under which a share 
oE the crops actually grown is paid to die State TVeasury. I'he 
kharayi'iuouj&h U a lixul payment without reference to tUo 
actual produce. The former is sharing, and the latter measure' 
ment, and both were in accordance with tiic system prevalent 
in this country. 

The Turkish conquerors understood that no govcmuient 
<an Tuo without revcntic and Income bcin^ regularly ensured. 
In die words of Barani "It is not possible lo rule without 
revetiue/'** Naturally the aim oE the Turkish rulers M’ai to 
gain reveuue from the peasants, and to squeeze as much os pos* 
sible from them so that they were sometimes left with oue cow 
only**, and thus to provide lor the upkeep of the Suue. Siates- 
rnaoship however demanded a p^icy in revenue matters which 
would ensure for die State a casximiun of income, but at the 
eame dme preserve the peasant so that he mJgbt continue to 
supply the ruling with the sinews of war and peace. 

From the very beginning the Turkish rulers of India were 
eager, therefore, to preserve the peasantry and enunciate a 
policy under which they might continue tilling the soil. In 
difiereot periods oE the Sultanate, this policy of sequeeung and 
at the same time preserving the geese that laid gdden eggs is 
visible like n thread. Balhan in hii ixistructioii to his son 
Bughra Khau asked him to keep in comfort the soldiers, the 
peasants nnd the traders.^* Tire same monaixh wanted to 
Icdlow in reveuue matters a policy by which ah chance of 
rebellion might be eliminated. He told bU son : "Also while 
coilecling revenue from the subjects a middle p^icy should be 
followed. The collection should not be so as to make the 
'Subjects destitute or should not be so low as to make tliem 
score up much and thus become disobedient and turn their face 
from aUegiance.*'** The above instruetton of Sultan Ghiyasu'd- 
DiQ Balban should be* understood in die context of the condi* 
'tions prevailing in those days under which the central 
audu^iiies collected revenue through the middle man who took 
a considerable share of Che revenue. The peasants in many 
cases paid the revenue to the Hindu duefs and Muqaddams. 
The tiller bore sometimes an extra buiden in addition to the 
revenue to be paid to the treasury of the Sultan for the per* 
i)uisiLies charged by the local chiefs and revenue collectors.*^ 
The policy was to see that the peasants might defray the 
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expenditure fivm die land, aod chat the deuund made the 
State as also ici cotlectors mighL not mafr# him desdruce. Per* 
hapa thai is what the Sultan meant by his desire to keep the 
pcasunu in emnfon. The Scar of rebellion, however, in case 
c£ growth of power and wealth, haunted the mind o£ the rul¬ 
ing class, In the early period, therefore, the pc^icy pursued 
was CO strike a middle cour5e^^ and not to becocnc too rigorous 
or too lenient for assessing and coUectmg the revenue. The 
possibility of rcbeliloQ in the rural areas either from the upper 
class Hindus or from, the ra'iyaU was kept in view while enun¬ 
ciating policy in revenue mailers. 

For the fint time in the Imiocy of Muslim rule in India, 
Suiian *Alau'd*Din Khalji iasoduced the syseem of xneuurc- 
menc, and raised the state demand to lifty per cent of the pz> 
duce. This is no doubt a high rate of charge, and muse have 
emsed much hardsbip for the peasantry, This rigorous 
demand was enforced with an equal rigour by Sharf Qa'i. the 
Nalb WaiiT who enforced it upon every village in the kingdom, 
in such a way that none escap^ from it.** In addition to this 
demand the people had to pay taxes on pasturable animals 
and tax ou every liousc.^^ Thus tho ccemuon man in the rural 
area was heavily biudencd with taxes. 

Again, the economic regulations of the Sultan enjoined 
the pre^cers of the soil to sell their surplus to the merchants, 
at a rate lower than the Axed price of the foodstuffs at Delhi. 
Thus the peasants woe left with little or no profit even from 
the surplus they had after paying the land revenue and after 
mcetiug their own demands. The Sultan of course allowed 
the pcasanu to cozoe tc» the market and sell their goods there.** 
But In those days when commisnication and conveyance pre* 
sented grave diffiailties, it was not an alluring prospect for the 
peasant to avail himself of the opportunity. which, due to ihe 
expense of the journey, did not ensure much profit. 

It was the of the Sultan to enforce his reguladona 
with utmost rigour and he. therefore, allowed no one to regrate. 
The reflations were so strictly enforced (hat no merchant, 
farmer, com-chandler or anyone ebe, could hold back secretly 
even a niaund of grain and sell it in his shop for a dang or 
dirham above the regulated price. In Doab the cultivacore 
were not even allowed to carry their surplus com from (he 
field to their houses, but had to sell their produce, at a low 
price, to the merchanU who had thus no excuse for neglecting 
to bring the core into the espital.** The rate at which the 
peasant sold his goods was lower than the rate fixed at Delhi. 
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otlierwu« xht merdianct could not h&ve been allowed a proAc 
after paying for the conveyance. This being so, the peasant 
who had to purchase the nece&saries of Hfe frooi place» where 
goods werr not alwnys available at (heed rate as at Delhi sulfcrcd 
a double loss. He sold his goods at a low rate^ and purchased 
hU necessities at a high price. The prices must have beui 
higher than those at the capital, becni/sc the supply of food* 
Stulls and other arlides to the capital must have resulted In 
a shortage of supply in other less important ^aecs. 1101*0111 
expresses wonder at the fact that in spite of famine and want 
of rain there was no rise of price at Delhi. Corn was brought 
out either from the royal grunarlcs or imported by the dealers.** 
So much was supplied and stored at the capital by sucking the 
countryside that Delhi did not feci the piodi of famine or 
draught. 

But in spite of these excessive demands and strict regula* 
tions of the Sultan there was no outbreak of disturbance nor 
was there any crisis in agricultural economy. The peasant 
though pressed by the State va$ helped against hU immediate 
taskmaster, the rtu'al aristocracy. The State was not the sole 
exploiter of the peasants. The intermediaiies including 
revenue collector, the Hindu Mu^addams and Chaudhuries, the 
tax-farmers and various other sections of peo^e connected 
with tlie collection of revenue, stood between the State and the 
peaanu. They played a double role, by enriching thcimclves 
at the cost of the cultivators, and at the same time depriving 
die State of its proper dues. Sultan *.^(U*d*Din Khal}i wanted 
to cealiTe for the State every farthing coUcaed as state due 
from (he peaiants, and did not allow anyone to proSt at Ihe 
expense of dther che cultivator or the state. Kis Na'ib Wazir 
Shruf Qu'i ascertained from the books of the Patwaris every 
single jital due from the coUectora and other revenue officers. 
Blows. conRnement, Imprisonment, and chains were employed 
to enforce payment.** 

The Hindu upper class also was reduced to straits and 
lost chdr former wealth and splendour, because the Sultan 
ruled that there was to be one rule for the payment of revenue 
applicable to all from the Rhufr tn the l}a!ahar, and the 
heaviest burden should not fall upon the poor, but should fril 
equally upon all He also regulated that the burden of the 
strong should not fall upon rhe weak (Ax Khut via Baiahor dar 
dadan-i-khamj yak hvkum paida aiyad wa kharapi-aijviya bar 
xu'afa niufladj Barani, p. 2871 , As a result of these requlations 
the Chaudhuries, Rhuts and Muqaddami were not able 10 ride 
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hones or use 6ne doths, and even thdr wive), driven by desti¬ 
tution. bad to serve as DiaJds in the house o{ others. 

The measures mentioned above were directed againsc the 
hliadu upper dais, but Sultan ‘Alau'd-Din Khalji did not 
spare his coreligionists whose grants were seized by hiir^ Even 
the in'am^ and u>aqf land gianted as rewards to the Mu»Unu 
were <.X)n^auxl and made MiaIsa or aown land, and tltose who 
were enjoying the privilege so long, of these lands, were 
deprived o{ It.** Amir Khusraw infMras us chat he remitted 
the due £rom the ro'iyot and seized the accumulated properly 
of the Hindus.** Ferishta complains that theSuIun took away 
the property of the Hindus and Musltins alike.** Iz appears 
that the policy of the Sultan was to crush the 'oppressive 
exploitation of the officials and intermediaries on the culu* 
valors, and to eliminate all the competiion. of the State ip 
fleecing the peasants. The Sultan enforced a heavy burden of 
taxation, but at the same rime he saw to it that the peasant 
was not burdened by others. Thus a far-readiing change was 
dEected in the countryside, and the various types of inter' 
mediaries and laud Interests that had cropped up in ebe rural 
area were checked. The cultivator at least henccforih served 
only one master, and not so many small tyrants that bilherto 
had wielded real power in the rural area. This point Is 
Important because it accounts for the success of the Sultan in 
carrying out his economic policy In the couittryside. Failure 
10 appreciate this secret of his success bafiled othos later on to 
reolize high rates of taxation, due begely to the opposition of 
the peasantry. His sou Sultan Qutbu’d-Dio Mubarak Khalji 
Dc^eaed revenue matters, and a relaxation of the strict regu* 
lation of the previous reign, led to the reappearance of the 
inierraediariei.*^ But be reduced the burden of taxation**, 
and during his reign the country saw neither famine nor 
Mongol invasion.” The expenditure incozred by the State 
for maintaining a large army to stem the tide of Mong^ raids 
from the ncrih^west was no longer necessary, and the people 
were relieved of the irksome regnlations of ihr: previous reign.** 

The claim of Sultan Ghiyaiu'd*Din Tughluq on the throne 
was based on slender grounds, and he was therefore eager to 
keep the governors and Malik aiu2 Amin satisfied, aod was 
ready to f^ego a part of the State's share due from them. 
These ofUdals were allowed to keep a small portion of the 
Kharaj and their subordinates too were allowed to keep cme or 
half per cent over and above their salary.*' Thnt the Sultan 
eager to secure his position on ihe throne, was not in favour 
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cf enfordog scringrac and severe laws to realize ihe dues o£ 
the State the Malika and Amirs. The Sulun gave inscnic* 
uon that *'aii increase of more than one tenth or one eleventh 
on the provinces and country b; sumise and guess work or 
on the reports of spies and the representation of enhancement 
mongers'' should not be made." 

But the Sultaa was very much alive to tho factors of 
opposition in the rural areas, and uted his best to free the 
peasants from oppression by the cax*farineia and oilier inter¬ 
mediaries. Bamni says that (ax-farmers were not allowed to 
approach (he Diwnn'i'wiserai. The Hindus were to be taxed 
so that diey might not be blinded with wealth and so become 
discontented and rcbcUlous, nor, on die other baud, be reduced 
to povney and destitution as to be unable to pursue tlicir hus¬ 
bandry.** The Hindus h<Tc refers to the Khuts and Mu/faU- 
dams for whom the Sultan wanted to follow a middle policy, 
i.e., a policy not coo severe or lenicac. The interest of the 
cultivator however forced him to keep a watch on the 
Mugaddiims and Kliuts who were prevented from making any 
additional demand on the peasant.** He encouraged the culti¬ 
vator to stick to his land and extend edtevation. He decreed 
that the Shuts and Mu^addams should not be allowed co make 
a separate assessment. The policy pursued by Sultan 
Ohiyasu’d-Din Tugfiluq was very much djlTerent from that of 
Sultan 'Alau'd-Dtn Khalji. The latter had introduced 
measurement, the former sharing." The Khalji Sultan had not 
g^ven concession to the Maliks or the chiefs, but the founder 
of the Tuglilug dynasty allowed the Maliks a certain conces¬ 
sion.** But. in principle, both wanted to keep the tiller of the 
soil to his aide. The circumstances in the Tughluq period 
wtfe however different, and as no serious foreign invasion 
threatened the country, (here was no necsl fee* maintaining a 
large army, and charging a high rate of revenue. 

Sultan Muhammad bln Tughluq's policy In the rural areas 
was a departure from the policy pursued by his predecessors. 
This departure lies not In the &ct of bis increasing the cesses 
and dues in Doab, but in the way he enforced them. The 
enhancement of the dues has been desodbed by Barani** as 

Yck bahdoh wa yafu bah bhl 

This sentence has been taken as an increase of ten or hve 
per cent more**, and literally it may he taken Co mean an 
increase of ten or twenty fold, both of whidi appear impos¬ 
sible.'* According to Hajiu*dDablr, there was an extra- 
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ordinary cuhanc^meiit of tbe kharaj and for every tanka claim' 
ed in tdc previous reign 8 or <i (arfkas were ctoanded.** It 
appears that the demand was out of proportion bur die exact 
amount of enliancemeni the dues cannot be asmtamed. 
Accordii^ to Sir Wolsely Haig, "The extent of the erdiancc* 
laent is. uncertain. The atatemcni that the eabancemcnc was 
increased ten fold and twenty fold is almost certainly hyper* 
bolical."'* According to Yahya, in additioa to these eohauce* 
ment of dues the Sultan also imposed the posture and the 
house tax.'^ 

The enhancement ol the dues in the Doab led to a great 
suffering of the Tliii inaeasc oC state dcjuand was 

later coupled unfortunately with the recmrcacc of famine and 
want of rain. The people became destitutes and as a result 
dhaffeuion spread*' which so enraged the Sultan that he 
ordered the plundering of places like Baran*', and the condh 
(ion of rhe people beome worse. Culiiradon suffered a great 
deal because nuny left oil dliing the soil and took shelter in 
the Jungle, after they had, “burnt ihdr stocks of corn and 
turned out tbdr domestic animals". As ao answer to the 
excesses committed by the State, the peasants in the Doab 
organized on their own iottiadve resistance, and Doab, the 
granary of Delhi and its suburlts, became a seat of a sorl of 
civil war.*' This resistance was organimd spontaneously, and 
in tbe dvil war that followed xaui^ bloodshed on both sides 
cook ^am. The Sultan employed Amirs of centuries to su^ 
press the peasants. The latter no douhe suiFejvid a great deal 
at cheir hands, but the royal army also had to pay the price. 
The ordinary revenue collectors and local chiefs were also 
oppressed due lo ebe exaggerated demand of the Sutc,'* Their 
attempt to realize the dues from the peasants had failed, and 
the employment of the Amirs of centuries aUo it appears did 
not quell the uprising in tbe Doab. and the Sultan had to lose 
a large revenue, as also his prestige in being unable to carry 
out his plan due to the ntm-co^peradon of (he peasaniry. 

The increase of demand on the part of the State was not 
a new phenomenon Jo mediaeval India, yet we find that it led 
CO serious disturbances in the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, and eclipsed the glory and dignity cd the Sate.'* 
Sul an 'i^u*d*Din Khaiji had raised the state demand to one 
half of the produce yet that did not result In such a chain of 
adverse reaction. Various causes like the disbanding of the 
Khurasan army, the vitiated political atmosphere of the country 
due to the rebdllon of Bahau’d'Din Gwmhasp and Kishli 
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Khan, as also chc indignation of the *UUniu and Shaikhs has 
boon aaoibed for the Allure of the SuUan CO carry out hu 
polic)’.^* But during the duys of Suituu *Alau'd*I>in Kbaiji too 
taxes were enhanced, a large amy was oKuouined, the 
Mongols repeatedly itxvadcd the country. reboUiotu cook place 
and famine vultcd the land, yet cultivation was oot left olf 
by the pea&auoy of the Doab. The peasants in the latter 
T /*ign had to sell their surplus to the ngciits of the govenunenc, 
over and above the payment of the enhanced taxation. The 
relaxation in the taxation made by Sultan Qutbu'd'Din Muha* 
rah Khalji were not very substanual; the Jarge army main mined 
during die previous leign had become redundant and were 
(xacurally disbanded But we do not hear of any uprisiug 
organized by che peasants together witb the corbulent dement 
of the disbanded Neither famine nor enhancoment of 

taxation nor die disbandment of the army can account for the 
(urbuleuce and rcbellioa of the peasants of the Doah. 

The reason for the feiluie of Sultan Mo hamma d bin 
Tughluq is to be sought in hia failure co control his agents for 
the collection of land revenue. It was an unstatesmanlike act 
on the part of the Sultan co strike simultaneously ail secdoos 
of people by hU oppres»ve land revenue policy. The revenue 
collector and trustworthy local chiefs as also che peasants felt 
alike the excessive demand of the Sultan.^* The Sulun did not 
make any disrmedon in his revenue policy. But at die same 
time he failed to guard the interest of the ryou as againu (be 
oppression of the rcvoiue coUecioia and local chie^ who muse 
have pressed them for realm lion of addirional dues over and 
above the State demand He made no provision to protect the 
weak from the scroag, and to check the excesses committed by 
the revenue collectors. The Sultan became angry and lost no 
time in taking strong measure. According to Barani. under 
the order of the Sultan che Faujdar laid waste the country 
and killed some Kiiuts and Mu/jaidams, and many escaped to 
the jun^e. Hajiu*d*I>abir, on the other hand, says that the 
Amirs of the centnries killed many ra'iyaU who is cum killed 
these officers.’* The failure to carry out his project due to 
opposition had enraged the Sultan who punished the local 
Kirrdu chiefs for their failure to reallte che dues and the 
peasants for their turbulence. Thus all were estranged fmm 
him. and the whole country seethed with rebellion. The 
policy of the SuUan, it appears, had led to an alliance among 
all who desired co escape the heavy demand of the State. The 
peasants and the upper ebss Hindus being alike oppressed by 
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the Sultan resUted ihe leguUr army and the turmoil rwUed 
in the abnnd(»nicni q£ agriculture, detiruccion and burning 
ol conu, d^rdon o£ villages, as also armed conlHct and the 
State lost not only its revenue but also its prestige. 

Added to the rigorousnets of the SuUau was the cormf^ 
tion of the officials. Ihe beat proof of official corruption 
comes from the failure of the Sultan to improve agriculture 
due largely to the misappropriation of the sutc fund by the 
oOidals. Sultan Muhammad bin TughJuq in his later days 
had tried to improve ngiicuUurc, and to cury out this plan 
he strive to restore cultivation, dug wells, and advanced loans 
from the treasury lo pramoco cultivation. He even opened a 
h'csh deparunent called the for carrying 

out his }Mr)jccis. But he failed to carry out his projects be¬ 
cause the offidals, entrusted with distribution of ihc loans, 
enriched thcTruelvcs but did not spend the money for reclaim* 
ing waste land or for improving cultivation. In course of rwo 
years about seventy lakhs of lanAor were spent from the pub¬ 
lic treasury but not a hundredth or thousandth part of what 
was disbursed was reproduced in agriculture.** Due to the 
corruption of bis eraployeca the Sultan w.ra haOlcd In all his 
efioris to improve agriculture. 

llie corruption of tbc ofiiciah. the Multan's lack of undci^ 
standing of the cross currents of rural politics and economics, 
and his fall me to gra&p the problems of bis age. completely 
frustrated his efforts, and won for him opprobrium from all 
quarters. HJs plan for iocreasing the taxes by itself was not 
sm unpractical measure, but he failed lo work out the details. 

llie days of .SuUan rirtir Shah Tughluq saw the granting 
of the Hefs on a liberal scale. The Sultan dUtributed villages 
and lands among hU Khans. Maliks, and soldiers. According 
Co Shains-i-Sirap>Mir* : 

“In the reign of former rulers of Delhi it had never been 
the rule to bestow villages as supends upon office-bearers. The 
author has understood from various historians Chat Sultan 
*Alau*d'Din used to speak of the practice with disapprobatiou, 
and say that in every village granted there would be two or 
three hundred residents all of whom would receive pay (from 
the grantee). Such a number of pensioners would give rise to 
pride and Insubordination, and if they were to act in concert, 
(here would be danc^er of rebellion." The efforts of Sultan 
Balban to resume the grants of the ShamsI slaves, and the 
cmifUcncion of (he and waqf land hy Sultan 'Alau'd-Din 

Khalji bear out (he truth of this statement. Sultan Firur .Shah 
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Tugbluq disregarded the policy hidierto punucd and granied 
not only Und amoug follDwers. but also made it lierediury in 
the family.*' inuring ills reign a large part of the country vss 
under the coutral of the grantees. 

Not only the grantees, but also the speculators, and tax* 
farmers made hay during hU rule. Soldiers, who were sup* 
plied with assignments upon revenue, used to sell these assign* 
menu io the dty at one^hird of ihcir vslue, to die lirokers 
who received onc^ialf from iie£«hol<lcrs in the province, the 
odia half being r«ainc<l by the hef-Jmldcrs.** Thesu brokm 
enriched tbeauelves at the ccki: of commoc soldiers, Not only 
the brokers but the Maliks, Khans and iaRuenilal men at the 
court enriched and sirengtheaed themselves, because Sultan 
Firuz Shah TughJuq succumbed to therr demand of gran ting 
lands and fiefs. The reign of Sultan Firuz Shah Tugliluq, 
tJiereGore, has been acclaimed as happy and prosperous by con* 
temporary writers who were in sympathy with this class, 

The speculators were very busy in this reign. In the year 
A.D. one Shamsu'd*Din Dam^aoi ^ered annually 
forty lakhs of tcuiuu, hundred elephants, two hundred Arab 
horses and four hundred slaves over and above the nmma] 
revenue from Gujrac. The Governor of Gujrat at that time 
wu Darya Kban, the ton of Zafai Khan, who had succeeded to 
the title and post of his lather/‘ The governor and his Nn’ib 
refused to pay the amount offered by Daroghani and in conse* 
quence were rmoved from the post." Dam^ni then received 
rewards in eluding a silver palanquin, and was appointed as 
governor of Gujrat. In no time, however, ho ptov^ to be a 
failure, became be camld not raise the amount promised, and 
naturally raised the standard of revolt which was however 
easily suppressed.** The failure of Damghani must have been 
due to the opposition of the taxpayers. The callousness of the 
Sultas towards the interest of his subjects is quite apparent, 
in this case, because no question of the happiness of his subjects 
bothered him when he allowed Damghani to fieece the people 
of Gujrat to the utmost to keep the terms of his contract. 

Again, the eulogists of Firuz assert that there was no 
famine in his reign, yet fihamsi Siitij Afif in one place mentions 
that occasionally prices rose up so even one lanfui per maund 
duo to hard season or want of rain, though he hastens to add 
chat it lasted only ior a short time.** This admission coupled 
with the fact that the Sultan allowed free scope to the specu* 
Ucors, tax-farmers and assignees show (bat his subjects were 
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not so happy as the contemporary chronides would have us 
believe, 

The jcign of Firuz Shah Tugbluq. however, did not see 

serious uprising of the pcasaiita and the plebeians of the 
rural area, because oi the general prosperity. I'hc Khut and 
Mii^addATns, says Bmani. had enough of grain, horse and 
domesuc animals,** Ihouaands of villages became populated, 
and domestic aniiuaU iucreasqU.** The Sulcm had iiutrucied 
that the h/iAraj or jizyah should not be exacted by oppression 
Che suii^cts, and none diould be forced to pay too much of 
taxes chough tills rule, as licis been already shown, was not 
always scrictly followed,*' He bad ubolislied a number of un* 
lawful taxes, and uodertaken many pubHc works including the 
digging of canals.M But tbe policy of grantiug land, ami the 
laiuty of the slate in controlling the Khans, Nfaliks. and the 
revenue farmera sowed the seed for the disintegration of tbe 
empire^ Even from the last days of the Sultan, tbe power of 
the Khans and Maliks increased, and civil war between con* 
tending parties for gaining influence at the court started. The 
death of the Sultan released centrifugal forces that were so long 
held in clieck due to the prestige of the old Sultan.'* 


in 

Conclusion 

In tbe rural area outside the walled town, there lived the 
tiller who was the mainstay of the economic structure, In 
between the State and the peasant, there were erstwhile rulers 
the ILiIs, Ranas, Mvqaddoms aud Kbuts. These rural 
magnates and local chiefs mjoyed larger power, and were the 
agents through whom the States carried on the administration. 
There were again the assignees, the tax*farniera and Muqa's, 
those appointed directly by the conquerors, The age and 
circumstances were such that mndi depended upon these local 
intermediaries, and gran tees of State. Again, in tbe rural area 
the State had to count the pe&aanu' reaction (o a panicular 
measure relating to revenue matters. The upper of indJ* 
genous rural laj^olders and meermediaries wielded in many 
respecta feudal autboricy and ihclr growth of power spelled 
nuliQcation of state auchority. The grantees too eager to hll 
iheix private purse were also inclined to strengthen their power 
and authority at the cost of the State. The latter bad to work 
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its wa7 abeftd through a tangle oE vested anieresc growing £rom 
below, ia order to roach the pcasaat. Not tliat the State was 
btificvoleoL cowards che tiller, but It was eager co check mh< 
appropriation of its dues by the middleman. All these cross 
currents of semi-feudal forces always tended to divide the coun¬ 
try into independent fiefs. The State had the problem of 
keeping in check these centrifugal forces not only horn exploic- 
iog the tiller, but also from creating anarchy, aod at the same 
time Co gain their ci>*opcrscion in rural administration. 

The poMtbility of disafiection both in the cities and in the 
countrywide forced the SuUajis to respect customary rights and 
obUgations Not only the Sultans, the Maliks, tlie Muqci's, 
the revenue collectors and other State employees tmd agmis 
were kept at bay for fear of popular di^ntent and even 
rebellion. Many activities of the State, apart from collection 
of revenue and maintenance of peace and order, were under* 
taken to conciliate the people. The grandeur and dignity of 
the court was maintained to enhance the presage of the Sultan 
in the eyes of the people. This of course must be understood 
in the background of mediaeval history when man was far lees 
a political being than in modem times. 
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Chaptkr VUl 

THE TURBULENCE OF THE TRIBAL PEOPLE 

The SuUaaate the middle ages had also to conciliate, 
conuol and keep in check the tutbulect waiJIke and semi* 
independent tribes, and dam Hke the Kbokhai^S Jau. Mcos 
and other similar people sattered all over Uie aub-continenu 
These hens tribes and dans of India jealously guarded their 
tights and pdviieges. and for any real or supposed lafringe* 
tnent od iheir ri^t, and soniccimea even without any provo* 
cation, they rose up in arms. Some of them like the Kh^Uars 
coH^peraCed with foreign iuvadors like Sultan Jalalud-Din, the 
fugitive ruler of Kluva. Rebels like Qudogh Khan, the scop' 
father of Sultan Nasiru’d-Din, aougtit shelter with independent 
Hindu tribes of fhc Sub^Himalaym range, ajid the hilly iratu 
of Sirmur.* Tbe Sultans bad to undertake punitive expedi* 
lions CO subjugate their turbulence, aQd.pooetraco in the tribal 
areas. Tribal opposition caused znudi trouMe. and the 
Saltans were forced to be always on the alert to keep those 
unruly common folk under control, 

Among these tribes the most prominent were the 
Rbokhaia who occupied a traa in the Salt Range, and the 
route between Lahore and Gbazea was often infested by them. 
They remsioed a source of (rouble in the North West in die 
middle ages in spite of repeated punidve expeditions sent 
against them. 

Another allied tribe brought into prominence at the time 
of early Muslim incursions were the Gakkhan, and they long 
canemued to retain their Independence both in Jhdum itself 
and in the neighbouring district of Rawalpindi and parts of 
Haiara district. They possessed great power due to their unity 
which enabled them to oust oclier tribes like AwauL Gujars, 
RhatCars and Janjuas.^ ITie origin of the Gal^axs is 
shrouded in mystery * The story of most of the Gakkhais is 
Chat they conqueed Kashmir and ruled that region for many 
generations but were eventually driven back to Kabul whence 
they ^tered the Punjab m company with Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna early in the eleventh century. This story is without 
any foundation, because on Ferisbta's showing a Gakkbar army 
resisted Mahmud' it is at any rate certain that they held their 
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present possession long before the Mubammedan invasion o£ 
India.* 

The PriOtiATaj rtxso ol Poet Chaiid expressly takes the 
Gakkhan as Hbidu/ Ferishta too describes them as murderers 
of Mu‘iz 2 u'd*Din Muhanunad bin Sam.* AU this leaves no 
doubt that they were originally Hindus and were convened to 
the Islamic faith. Fcrishca’s account of Che Gukkbai? as a 
tribe of vnid barbarians, wiUiout either religion or moralicy, 
praecising' polyandry and infanticide was perhaps due co ihefr 
opposition and resistance to die Muslim rule in the early days.' 
’nie Gakkbars maintained, their scml-iodepcndeac status till 
they wore subdued by the Sikhs. 

Axiodier trilie, the Jats, is well known In mediaeval hlstco^ 
for their implacable enmity towards all foreign conquerors and 
invaders. Babur in his memoirs says that '*if anyone go into 
Hindustan, the Jau and Gujars always pour down in countless 
hordes from hill and plain foe loot in bullock and buffalo.'*'* 
Ibn Khurdadbah, writing in the beginning of tlie iOth century 
A.D., pves the distance from the frond er to Mnnsura as 80 
brsangs and adds that “this route passes Lhrongh the country 
of Zats (Jaw) who keep watch over U'*.*‘ During the Arab 
invasion of Sind the Jats and their breibren the Meds formed 
a conoiderablc portion of the population,^* They were 
reduced to the posiUon of hclow by Chach the Brahmin 
usurper of Sind." "They have" reported an ex-minister of 
Bai Dahir to Muhammad bin Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, 
"the disposition of savages and always rebelled against their 
sovereign. They plunder on the roads, and within the terri- 
cory of Dcl>al all joia with them in their highway robberies."" 
Because of this propensity to rebellion the Jacs did not receive 
any better treatment at the hands of the Arab conquerors of 
Sind. In fact, during the Arab rule, too, they rebelled against 
cbeir new masters, which called for punitive expeditioos." 

Again it is these Jats that dared to fall upon the retreating 
army of Sulun Mahtnud while he was returning to Ghazna 
la<hm with the booty from Somnath in the year 1026. In d)e 
bepnning of Uic next year. 418 AJ?. (March, 1027 A.D.), Sultan 
Mahmud led his last expedition to Hindustan to punish the 
Jao who had misbehaved during the Sulun*s re tuia from 
SomnaCh.'* The Jats sent their families to neighbouring 
islands, and constructed a flotilla of four thousand or accord¬ 
ing to another report eight thousand boats. %Vhen the Jac 
flotilla came into contact with the fleet of boats sent by Sultan 
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Maiuiuid, a bloody battle followed in wbicb Jat boau were 
rciu asunder, and ibe Jau were dro?med.^' 

Though punished Kverdy Cor iheii' arrogajice aud 
rebellious spirit, it was in their yay blood to Call upon any 
invader, however powerful and renowned lu: may be.'* After 
the defeat of Prlthviraj lU in tJic second battle of Tora’In in 
U9S, the Juts of Hansi raised ibctr standard of revolt under 
their leader Jatwaa. The upriiuig was so serious in Its nature 
that die Muslim governors had to take shelter inside the iotK, 
and Quibu'd'Din Aibak ruarchocl in person against Jatwan who 
was defeared and killed by tbe Delhi forces.'* It is higldy 
improbable however that Jatwua, the leader of (he Jats, "owed 
allegiance to Haja Bhim ot AnhiJvara".**' Tbe Jsts rose up 
in arms against the Turks of their own accord liecause prior 
to Muslim conquest Hansi was ruled probably by a Tonura 
vassal of the Chauhans.*' It was situated miles away from 
Cujrat and there was no love lost between Prithviraj Chauhan 
and Bhim Deva Glialnkbya.** Therefore there was no reason 
for the Utter to send help to those that rebelled against the 
enemy of Prithvlraj. Moreover, It is highly iinproble that 
Bhim Deva 11 of Gujrat who was busy with the imcmal dis¬ 
orders of his own kingdom, should send his men to iclx up au 
ujaising at Hansi.” 

Tbe Jats were capable not only of rebellion to voice their 
grievances, they also sometimes fMtncd Mondals or confederacy 
with ocher kindred tribes lo strciigthen (heir hands.** Multan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq had to anderuke an expedition 
against one such Mondnl formed by the Jats, Minos, Bhottis, 
Biros and Mandaluca at Samrina and Sunsm. lixesc dU 
obedient and rel>elJioiu tribes had united tn a confederacy and 
stopped paying tax. They had stopped tilling the soil, and 
carried on highway robbery. The Sultan marched against 
them via Kaithal, and Khuram.*' Ke captun^l their Je^cn, 
and carried them to Delhi where they were forced to settle with 
their families,** The rebels, being dqarived of their leaders, 
could not make any headway for the time being. The JiU 
remained turbulent and rebellious througbnuC the middle 
ages, and Timur describes, such of them as embraced Islam, 
as Muslim only in name.** The invader undertook an 
expedition against them in which two thousand of tbe tribe 
were put to death.** 

Another tribe notorious la tbe mges of contemporary 
chtoniden for their opoositlon to the Delhi kingdom was the 
Mewatjs** or Mews, a h^hly composite tribe found in the hilly 
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country o£ Gurgaon, Alwar, and Bharatpur and also scattered 
cpvcr the Udhi district and the fihawal nixamai of Nabha.^* 
During the day of Sultan Nasiru*d*Din Mahmud Shah, his 
able lainisutr and fathcr'in*law Ulugli Khai't bad co undertake 
several punitive expeditions against the rel^elUous Mewntis.*' 
Malifta. the Mewati leader, certevued the region around 
Harinna, Siwalik and Bianab, and did not even hesitate to 
cairy away the camels sent from Ha nsi to Ulugh Khan.^' At 
last a strong expedidoiuiiy fotce under the Warir was sene to 
suppress the Mewatis and thdr leader Maltka. Thousands of 
Mevnttis were killed by the Sultan’s army, and many were 
captured olive. The rebdlion was put down with reientles 
ferity. One silver was awarded for bringing the head 
of an insorgent. while two silver pieces were offered for captur¬ 
ing a rebel alive. Kaiurally there was a regular bead hunting 
by the imperial forces. When the prisOTcrs were brought 
teacher some of cltem were thrown under the feet of elephsntSi 
some were skinned alive, and still others were done to death 
by deca{Htacion. But the MewatU were not cowed into sub* 
mission io spite of such terrible chastisement, and during the 
reign of 5uUan Ghiyaiu’d'Din Balban, they terrorized even the 
inhabitants of the metiopolis by iheli raids In the vioniiy of 
the capital. Tbe western gate of the city used to be closed 
down at night for fear of the Mcwacis. Whenever opportunity 
offered the raiders robbed the Bhistis nncl girls of everything 
including their garments. The Sulian was determined to put 
down the Me walls and undercook an expedition Co dear the 
jungles o( the rebels, ft is quite evident that this tribe had 
acquired much streixgtb because they dared co raid even the 
suburbs of Delhi, and the Sultan had to declare a regular war 
of extermination to eradicate their bwlessneas from the 
surroundings of hia own capital.’* 

During the rule c^ tbe Ute* Tughluqa the Mewad Qiieftan 
Bahadur Nahir was the chief prop of SuUan Abu Bakor Shall, 
and though defeated by Sultan MubaiciDad, his power remain* 
cd undiminishttl He raided the capital during the absence 
of die latter in And ihousrh he was driven off with 

losses by the royal forces from Delhi as also his own fortress 
at Mcwat*^ he recoined his power and influence. 

In the reign of Sultan Nasiru’d*Din M.ihmud Shah, he 
was placed in charge of the fortress of Delhi by Muaarrab 
Khan. Even afur the fall of the latter, the power of Bahadur 
Nahir remained undiminished in Mewat. Timur imprUoned 
the Mewati Chief tan, who, after the departure of the former. 
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regained much bis power, and Khiair Khan, the Sayyidi 
ruJer bad to undertake ao expedtilon against him. TJie auo 
cesson of Khan also had to send several expeditiooa to 

curb the power of the Mewaiia.** Throughout the mittrile 
agei tUe Mewatis were notoi’ious for their lawlessness and 
daring,** 

Not only is the North West, in Nortli*£a4tem India also 
there were tribes with warlike hibiut. Tbe SantfiU of Ghota' 
nagpur region were a ferocious tribe to elude whose opposition 
Mubammad-i'Bakbtiyar on hfs way to Lakhnawatl probably 
aTmded the region in which they dwelled.** A descripcion of 
their warlike habks c^es from Sira('i*Fim Shtihi** Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq met them during hi» Jajnagar expedition.** 
"In this wUdmess", says the author of Sim, "are found 
savages who have never set their eyes on civilized men. They 
cannot imdentand the language ot the civilized people, nor 
can the latter comprehend their speech (of the savages). Their 
dress consisu of peacock*feathers. and their food the of the 
buffaloes: the trees are tbelr dwellings, and leaves and feathers 
their bed ; their drinking bow^ are the palm of their hands 
with which they sip water from stream by day and night. 
They are nude barefooted men. devead of all human senti¬ 
ments; they shun the haunts of men. They employ a 
peculiar signal when they want succour from their own tribes 
men at Um time of concentration of emops. (When) bodies 
of soldiers and men advance to attack them, one of there lops 
off an earlobe with a sharp iostrureent, and shows tbe fellow 
men blood of his penoa."** The simple affable and lilJy 
habits of the Sanuls, the natural beauty of the Susan flower 
of this r^on, (he blad; colour of the people, as also tbe 
independent and warlike bnbits has been desoihed by our 
auth(7 who was not acquainted with tbelr name.** Acet^ing 
to Prof. Sukumar Sen**, tbe word Sanial originated from the 
word Simantapal meaning the feudal recenue. It Is quite 
probable that because of their manial spirit the Santal were 
given land by the Hindu rulcn of Bengal in the SimAnta or 
border to keep vigilance over the frontier and they stood guard 
against any possible invader. 

Various other races and tribes scattered all over this sub¬ 
continent were noted for cbeit daring and love of independence. 
The Bhattis**, the Bhils**, the Mtndahars**, and the Minas** 
are a few among chose tribes that caused much headache to the 
Sultans of Delhi by their turbulence and love of independence. 
As these tribes mostly took shelter In inaccessible r^ons during 
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their unequal struggle with the Sultan's forces, they were able 
ir many cases to reuin their airogiance. and to raise siaiulartls 
of rebel!ion at occasi^^ial interval. Lade of supply anrf diiB- 
culties of communication account also for the failure of many 
expeditions in die middle ages against the rebellious tribes 
who took shelter in regions onknowo. and inaccessible to the 
royal army.*' 

But diese tribes in their curn learnt to fear tbc paaicive 
measures, and expeditions sent against them led to economic 
and pt^idcal penccmtiMi in regions, which had hitherto 
remained beyond the pale of dvilitatioti, The opposidon and 
turbulence of the Cnbal people made it, however, nearly 
impossible for the Sultana to enforce any and every reguJatioa 
conceived by them ov^ a large part of the terriiory which ac 
least nominally was under their control. Tribal democracy, 
and love of indep»dence o! the tribal people was a positive 
check on mediaeval despotism. The tribal people were more 
militant than the peace-loving villagers, and rural politics in 
India presented a lerious problem to every ruler who aspired 
to estabUab a sQble foundation for his rule. Sucl^ experiment 
of the dl/Eerent rulers in Indian politics has led Badaoni to 
sum up the experience the age in the following comment : 
Tyranny and Sovereignty are like unto a candle and the wind** 
(Zutm ua Skaht Ckiragh fua had buwad). 
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teign at Soltift Miihanm^ad bin Tiigliiuq are a tepi ol the Kajpuu 
found naloly in MimlZamttg&r and Saltamptir iliitricts u aJm In 
the neighbouring puru of tlie Punjab. 

At A cognate race with the Meoi; according to one theory the Mcoa 
iKrc originally Mlnu, 

47. JlavcKy. pp. 078, 679. 

48. ItacUoni. p. 128. 


OUPTEft IX 
CONCLUSION 

Sir 1^. M. iLJUot, in his preface co the Biographical Index 
lo Ihe HiUorians of Mukanmodan India, clearly staces that hii 
aim in undcxuikio^ the laii. of viiUng Indian History U to 
shotv CO Intlici's cheated gentry that never in Indian history 
had the Indian people any voice in shaping the destiny of the 
country. "‘For hist^ will show them", says Sir H. M. Elliot, 
"that cstain peculiarities oi i^ysical as well as tooral oigani* 
sation, neither to be strengthened by ^et nor improved by 
education, have hitherto prevented their even attempting a 
national mdependence—which will continue to exist to diem 
but as a name, and as.ais oSscouring of coUeg:e dedarations.”^ 
This prophecy bas been faliified, yet the analysis that forced 
rite condusion remains. According co a more raodcra scholar 
also, G. H. Sabine, "the oriental monarchy is more truely a 
form of tyrnnny. though it Is lawful after a barbariaa fashion, 
since Asiatics arc sUves by nature and do not objea to despotic 
government. *’• 

It is true that despotism Nourished in Mediaeval India, as 
elsewhne in similar epochs. It is also clear that the main 
sources of our informadoa. the dironiclers, were absorbed in 
high politics and unioierested in the common people. SciU there 
U some evidence available, together with a pneri considera- 
dons, to suggest that the common people were not eotiidy 
inactive and inert in the days of the Sultanate and policy had 
to take some note of this fact 

The Sultanate in Mediaeval India was circumscribed by 
voriom forces of opposition, and It needed men of strong per* 
sonaliiy and common ser»se coupled with miliiary ability to 
counteract and balance the different facton both in and out¬ 
side the State, in order to keep the orderly form of govern¬ 
ment in its normal course, and to save the State from being 
ruined by anarchy and disruppoo. This must have required 
the winning of a good deal of co-operation from the people. 

The fear of Mongol invasion, whose wave had ruined 
Boj^dad during the days of Hulago 3Cban^ was constantly 
present britind the policy of the Sultanate. Again, the exist* 
ence of independent and sovereign Hindu states, and semi- 
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mdepcndfinc Hindu rulen who would uke the eoiHest possible 
oppoi'tunUy to decbre inclepcodeuce, Icpt tlie Sulunatc alvrays 
alert to the needs of military expedition and war. The warlike 
tribes of Lxdia were also a constant source of anxiety, and for 
any infringement of tbeir right or even some liinc without 
provocation, they did not hesitate to rise up in aims against the 
Turkish conquerors of India. 

The aristocTscy, which often was insincere in iu loyalty to 
the reigning ruler, was moreover divided within itsclC in the 
play of CTOss currents ot interests and radrJ feelings. The 
aristocrat's ijttercst, however, coincided with the interest of the 
Snltitris and in fact they coft^iher with the 'Utumsk and the 
theologians belonged to the niUng class, and all of them had 
the common aim of keeping down attempts to ovci Uirow chr 
existing system of administration. Their opposition, mainly 
based on pettonal gains and interest, was to a large extent 
guided by the fear of allowing an incompetent ruler to ruin 
the cause of the ruling class as a whole by his fnilure to keep in 
check the forces outside the predominant section in the .State. 
The unruliaess of the Amirs and MaUks, therngh 

dangerous to individual rulers specially because some among 
them did not even hesitate to Jotn hands with foreigners, was 
not In its character and nature serious enough to jeopardize 
the interest of the established system of the State. It is in fzicc 
the Amirs and Maliks who were the pillars ot the State; their 
loyalty lo the system, in spite, of the inner contradiction within 
the ruling circle kept (he normal funaionlng of the Slate in its 
proper form. 

It is the object of this study to examine in detail our 
source material to form a connect^ picture, if possible, of the 
popular pressures which influenced the aflairs and policies of 
Che Sultans of Delhi in the ISch and Uth centuries. For. io 
the midst of manifold difficulties, most of the Sultans must have 
realised the importance of the obedience of the mass of the 
people for the maintenance of their rule. It may be argued 
that such pressures constituted a sabs la a dal, if largely intan¬ 
gible. check to tendencies towards uabndled autocracy. 

It is almost cenacn ihsr legal checks did not operate with 
rhe mediaeval Sultanate. The allegiance to the Caltph was a 
formal affair and did not materially enhance or decease the 
nuthority of the Indian Sultan; it only illustrates the pull of 
Islamic tradition, The limitations imposed by Islamic Law 
were also Imgcly ideal, the Injuncdons of theory being often 
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ignored in practice with impunity, io the absence of any 
uulependenc aiidioricy to enfo^ the ftame (vida Cbapccr 1). 

The ariiiocracy of Amin and Malihi was doubtless a real 
political force, but it also eould not provide a stable check lo 
the Toyai power. In the face of a strong Sultan, its lutKer* 
vicocc contributed to despotic authority; with a weak Sultan 
its role was lo add Co anarchy and succosion struggles. The 
ariscooacy was ulso riddled with racial pride and faedonal 
spirit i cUc longdrawnouc struggle between Turkish l^ds oS 
wreign cxcrsciioD die Indian faction of converted Muslims 
is a familiar tlicmc of suUanaie history (viiU Chspier JI). 

Tltc mediaeval Sultanate was thus undeniably very iniich of 
a despotic State. Vec despou roay very well be subjected to 
popular prcuurcs from common pe^le and high policy on 
thereby be deflected from lime to time. In mediaeval times 
popular consciousness ran naturally in a low ebb. None the 
less, popular picuuies constituted a not unimportant element 
in Sultanate politics, though their expression was of course 
sporadic. This has not been properly emphasised in our 
mediaeval histories. Yet there is some evid^cc polotic^ to 
this factor, though the court chrooidm, our main sources of 
ioformation, were understandably not intemted in this aspect 
of aflairs. 

The role Of tbe city of Delhi may be studied from this 
approach. The cne^y which must have been bubbling over in 
the meiropoUs of Hazrac*i*DihU, the pride of the people and 
their courage, tbe immense concentration of the multitude have 
all been described by the annalists and the picture is not that 
of a submissive inert roau, ready to accept whatever is deaced 
from above. The active spirit ^ the city has been indicated 
in the annals off anti on. The elevation to and the maintO' 
nance on the throne of Raaa seems to have been largely tho 
city's doing. Other illustrations in the 13tb century include 
the uprising of the sectaries in I2S?. the heroic defences put 
up by the citireiu under Bahrnm and Nauru'd*Dia Mahmud, 
and the popular clamour which forced Balbau to change his 
policy on at least t^vo oemsions (vfde Chapter IB). 

The temper of Delhi was further indicated by the hesita¬ 
tions of the 6rst Khalji Sultan, and his soUcztude displayed in 
placating the people The rebdlton of Malik Chhaju. again, 
had a strong tinge of popular support. Under 'Alau'd*Dln. the 
uprising of Haji Maula was evitocly the outcome of a popu¬ 
lar resentment against Kncwali oppression, and this most pro* 
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bsbly convinced the Sultan oE the necenity of devoting him¬ 
self to good adjninismoon. Hi» tEoiu to check the MongoJ 
tide were nuicrioliy helped by the support of the Delhi popu¬ 
lace. The stringent price control had an element of supply* 
xng the needs of the population of the C3ty which was the cor* 
nerstonc of the imperial edifice. This involved however rigor¬ 
ous incerventions, the relaxation of which must have concrU 
buted to the popularity of Mubarak (vide Chapter IV). 

The humility and lood protestations of Ghiyasu*d*Din 
Tu^hiq u cbe time of his accession can best be cxpbinctl as 
cItOTU to win over tlm people of Delhi disturbed by the thought 
of as upstan ruler, rqdadng doubtless ^ usurper, who 
happened however to lx; the (int Sultan of Indian descent 
The gold scattered by MuhamTiiad bin Tughluq after a sus¬ 
pected patricide must also be atoibutetl to an anxiety to win 
over common people, and recalls the largesse of 'A)au’d-Din 
under somewhat similar circumstances, llie famous removal 
of the capital from Delbi Co Daulatnbad was probably the out¬ 
come of the Sultan’s displeasure with the dii^ntentcd restless 
city and It turned out fo be a great lilunder which undermined 
the people's confidence in and r«pect for the ruler. The 

accession oC Firuz Tughtoq was a popular acclantacion which 
isolated his rivals who commanded the wealth of the treasury: 
his recognition of public opinion was demonsCrated in the 
device of exposing deserters from the army to public ridicule 
in dey squares. On two importanc occasions, Frrus also was 
forced to clumge his policy on account of popular resistance-^ 
the d amour of the Hindus leading to a lowering of the jizyoU 
nn (he Urahmins and a merchant agitation resulting in the 
abolition of vexatious imposts. A pc^ular rising led by the 
Firuz Shahi slaves drove Prince Muhammad Khan from power : 
the occupation of Delhi hy Sultan Muhammad was again due 
to popular support. One cannot also pass over the wild 
resistance of the people of Delhi to Timur's occupying forces 
(vide Chapter V). 

Not metropolitan Delhi alone, but provincial cities as well 
showed a good deal of tmbolence and Independent spirit. 
Different sources tourii upon the pressure exercised on affairs 
by the people of cities like Ghaana, Lahore, and Mnltan in tbe 
North West: Lakhnawaii. the *Qiy of rebclljon', in the East; 
and Kanipili in the South which seems to have touched off cbe 
Hiodo upsurge against Muslim rule in cbe second quarter of 
tlie Mth century (vide Cliapced VI). 
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In the liiscory of SuUaiiaie polidcs, the sU leass passive 
pressure of the rural populace, mostly Hindus, cannot be 
passed over. And-Hindii policy was most possibly directed 
against upper class Hindus, and the mass of the peasantry was 
usually left alone. The timeleffi donoaacy of old India ('‘tbe 
village communities are little repulriics", said Metcalfe) consti¬ 
tuted ft real check to the power of the MusUm conquerors who 
often clung to towns and for Lifted posts and were conleac with 
exacting a tribute. On account of a relative surplus of land 
over the population, excessive exactions would lead to the 
depopulation of a tract: restomiion of cultivation again involv¬ 
ed a good deal of appeaserneot of the people. CoDfiiailon of 
land would merely swell the rank of the marauders who in¬ 
fested so many roadways, as Ibn Battuu found to hta sorrow. 
Of course th^ was little question of any large-scale disposses¬ 
sion of cultivators by the conquerors and the cevenue demands 
of the State had perforce to be kq>t within limits. Tbe fear 
of popular rebellion in the countryside was all tlie mne opeia- 
Clve as there could be little restriction on the posseaioii of arms. 
It is thus easy enough to understand why in the collection 
of land revenue a modente 'middle policy. In the words of 
Balban, had to be followed Tlic burden of exploitation was 
quite heavy, but some sort of a check emerged again and ag;am 
in the form of possible popular* reaction to the demands of ihe 
State. The study of financial, econonuc. and adminisirative 
policies of the successive Sultans, from 'Alau'd-Din Khaljl to 
Firux Tughluq in panicular. Is a fascinating subject 'from this 
angle. Nor can one ignore the protmeted resistance of the 
peasants in the Doab to Muhammad bin Tughluq and the 
probable reasons £cr this virtual state of civil war (vide 
Chapter V!I). 

Again, the turbulence of the tribal peoples must have been 
a headache for the Delhi Sultana and the chronLclea present 
a mass of mata'ial relating to the unrulineis of communities of 
common people like the Khokhan. the Gakkhars, cbe Jata. die 
Gujars. Che Mewatis, the Bhiis. and the Santa h. The exercise 
of despotic royal power over the whole country was not Indeed 
a smooth or easy job. Despotism in pmctirc cuuld not be 
entirely unchedted as the theory of a meek supine mass would 
imply (vidt Chapter vni). 

Finally to round off tbe story, one has to remember the 
border difficulties experienced by die Muslim conquerors. The 
reverses of (he sucotssive Muslim invaders in the Kamarup 
region, brought about more by popular resistance than by iho 
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local rulers, Is in this cooneccion surely UIumiDetiug enough 
(vids Appendix). 


NOTES 

1 . SJr St. M. EUlM. Slogrtfplticsl InAtx lo Oie HUlorhm ef Mu/tsm- 
HfAtitm JntUti. p. xxl. 

i. C. H. Sibioe. A histoij of MUieal Thsorj, p. lOO. 



Appendix 


POPULAR RESISTANCE TO EARLY MUSLIM 
INVASIONS IN KAMARUP 

Elated by his success in Bengtd and after a few yean In 
which he was busy settling the aiEairs of the newly conquered 
province, in 1200 Mubairunad-i'Bakhtiyai* started with an annv 
of more than lO.tXK) cnvalry and with an ambi Lions design cd 
conquering Tibet. It was diOiciUt to stand in the way ^ the 
naked swtird of the Turks, inspired by a rdtgioiis zeal, and led 
by the swashbuckler conqueror Bengal. *Ali, a newly con* 
verted Mech, took upon himself the cask of guiding the army 
fiom the frontier oF UevkoCi beyond the fromier town of 
Bardhankot^ along the rtver Begraaci^, a river 'thrice as broad 
as Ganges’, for a period of ten days till he reached a stone 
bridge of twenty ax^es. After posting two Amirs to guard the 
bridge the army passed over to the opposite bank. Winding 
the tortuous mountain tracts of the Wmalayas, datcered the 
hoofs of the Muslim cavalry, with brandishing sabre and ahin* 
ing armour, throwing to the wind the ominous warning of 
the Rai of Kamorupa. But the tide receded from che plain 
that the army had reached on the sixteenth day of its mard). 

MuhaiQJTiad'i'Bakhciyar, In spite of initial viccories, thought 
it prudent to fail back before a vast army, about whose 
approach he had received repeats from prisonm of war. The 
Older of withdrawal was issued and for fifteen days the army 
retreated in good order*, but unfortunately for Muhanunad-i* 
Bakhtiyor, for the first time during the whole history of Turkish 
invasion, the invader faced a resistance more dangerous than' 
any monarcli or general in Hindustan bad ever encountered.* 
All (he Inhalxtants of Che defiles and passes had moved otf 
burning their hearth and home, and followmg a s ca rc b ed earth 
policy, in order Co destroy the foreign hordes that had bunt 
into their peaceful life. "During these fifteen days not & 
pound of fc^ nor a blade of grass did tbe cattle and horse 
obtain; and all (the men) were killing ihw horses and eating 
them, imtU they issued from che mouniaini Into the country* 
of Xammd, and reached the head of that bridge.*'* 

The retreating army made a desperate rush for the atone 
bridge, to guard which two Amin had been left behind by 
Muhamraad't'Bakhciyar. But they had left due to an enmity 
that had arisen between them, That by itself however would 
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not have matiered very much, bfcause the desperate North* 
Weetemen and their vimlenc leader would have auticipated 
Napoleon's teal at Lodi, had the opportunity been presented 
to them. But two ard)e» of che bridge bad been broken by the 
Hindus of JCamarupa, and the anny with iu bewildered leader 
was forced to a halt* No amount of sabre rattling could save 
the Muslim army whidi took shelter in an idol tonple which 
perhaps furiJurr spurred the anger of the people. The 1L)1 of 
Kamanipa who. cowed by the vase horde of Muslim army, had 
previously offered hU help' to Muharomad4'Bakhtiyar, now 
becoming aware of ibc helplessness of the Muslim army ordered 
his men to surround the temple. The initiative of the resist* 
ance movemeut was in che hands of the masses which followed 
the rear guard of the Muslima.” In their attempt to break 
through che stockade which wns placed round the temple, and 
ia tt desperate bid to Cnd a ford in the river most of the soldiers 
of che recreating army drowned themselves in the river. With 
a few stragglers, the only remnants of a grand army after nearly 
three months of hazardous campa^. Muhammad'i*Bakhtiyar 
reached OevkoL Kamarupa proved the graveyard of the other* 
wise successful career of Mahammad-i'iEb^tiyar. 

The nett Invasion of Assam was led by Sultan Gbyiasu’d* 
Din Iwai in 624 A.K., lA., 1227 AD., whtm his kii^ora was 
invaded by Nasiru'd-Dic Muhammad, son of Dcutmish, and he 
had Co come hurriedly back from Assam co meet defeat ruid 
death at the hands of the Delhi forces.* There is a local 
tradition co the effect that the Muslim army advanced as far 
as the Garu*Kata*Fahad (the cow*<laughtcr hill) about five miles 
east of Davaka (in Nowgong ^ac.) before being repulsed.'* Ic 
was rather fortunate for Twaz co have escaped the fate which 
Sultan Mughiiu'd-Dln che next invader of Assam met with. 

The third invasion of Assam was led by Malik Yuzbak-i* 
Tughril Khan who bad assumed the tide of Snltan Mu^isu'd* 
Din, most probably in the beginning of the year 1257.'^ It was 
a trumpham raar^, and the Ral of Ramarupa in order to save 
his skin offered tribute and being rudely refused shifted che 
burden of fighting che Turks on his people. The Rai gave 
coder to the peasantry and the people to buy all the grain 
procurable in Kamarupa. so that the invading army might have 
po provisions. Depending'on the cultivated state and flourish* 
ing condition of the country Malik Yuzbak did not lay up any 
stock of grain, and when the time of spring harvest come, the 
Toler and the people of 'Kamampa rose and opened (he water* 
dykes nil around, and reduced che army of invasion (O a' state 
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gf hclplKsriHS which compelUd than to beat an immediate 
recreat lo X^khnawati. The route was flooded with water, and 
occupied by the people of Kamarup^. The rctreadsg army 
obtained a guide to bring them out ot the couDtry by conduct¬ 
ing them towards the skirts of the mounuiB. After they had 
proceeded some few stages they got entangied among passes 
and dcfllcs, and narrow roads, and were attacked in front and 
rear by the people of Kamarupa> The Sultan himself was 
struck by an arrow and was taken a prisoner, He died after 
placing liis face to the face of his son. Thus ended the third 
expedition to Assam, 

The failure of all these attempts was largely due to geogra¬ 
phical cUiCculties. 3ut in al! these eases the invaders faced 
stiff resistance Horn the people of Assam who had their own 
way of flghdng an intruder, and against whose unitpie resist¬ 
ance all the dash and daring of the Tiirkish cooi^ueron of 
India proved unavailing. 


NOTES 

1. hanlhankot was situated dose lo CoviDdogosj in lUngpuc Dls>, 

i. Idtfitillol by Dlocbnnnn with KsroioyBt J,A,SA>, IS7S. Some 
sdiolars. bowever, idertify the liver wiih ilic BrabfOBpuui. kec K. L- 
Honxi, Barhy Hiiicry of £dmeruf>o, pp. 211-22. 

S. ?Uverty. pp. 

4. Sir W. RaJg dcKTibes It Os ^'ihc grestSM disaster whltli Ixsdyet bdoUcn 
the MusUra arms in India ’. CJi.l, Vot. Ul. p. 50. 

5. Eaveny. pp. 5^0: T i N. p. IM. 

0. Ibid,, p. 155. 

7. Ibid„ p. 195, 

8. There u an in^piion on a rock ol North Gouhati which mcorioiu 
the desiractfon of Uic Tuitr, proiuiubly referring re the defeat pE 
Muhamina<I-i-Bakhtlyar. but It docs doc meiidoa (he tisme of the 
rdgning klnf as it usuob perhaps because the inltiiiive of the wu 
agiimt the Turks was largely Ui tbe haadi of the people end not the 
TuUr. See K, L. Benia, £arfy Hislary of SenMrui^n, p. 211. 

9. See Caupcer VL 

JO. March, 1948. 

li. Sir Edwnd Gait, ifirfpry of Assam, (Second ed.), p. SI. Minhaj in. 
fonned ns that Pzioee Neslru'd-Dln bed defeaieil and kUlcd Rsl firitu 
(lUverty. p. 82fi). AcEDRlbg to $h W. lUc^ ibb Rai Brliu was pos¬ 
sibly iht of Ksmmipa who hu) so long defeated oU Muslim 
invMion {o Ills kinidom, $ee C.NJ., Vol. lit. p. 54. 
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